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Gorbachev 
Demands 
Ban on 
Strikes 

r i4mi-Crisis’ Plan 
Would Also limit 
Demonstrations 

By David Remnick 

Washington Post Service 

MOSCOW — President Mikhail 
S. Gorbachev called for a ban on 
strikes Tuesday as pan of an '‘anti- 
crisis*' plan that takes a tougher 
posture toward the rebellious Sovi- 
et republics. 

Mr. Gorbachev, who faces 
spreading calls that he resign, told 
leaders of the republics that the 
danger of economic collapse “with 
ail its consequences’* was genuine 
and required immediate action. 

He called for a stiffening of law 
and order, including a moratorium 
on demonstrations and rallies dur- 
ing working hours, and demanded 
that the republics fulfill obligations 
dictated by the central government. 

“Our statehood and federation 
are endangered.' 1 Mr. Gorbachev 
said in a speech to the Federation 
Council. “The economy is coining 
apart. The institutions of power are 
paralyzed The very foundations of 
our lives are endangered 1 * 

In a dear allusion to the increas- 
ingly strident demands of the re- 
publics for greater autonomy, he 
added “We must put aside our 
feuds and prevent ihe country from 
sliding into catastrophe." 

Mr. Gorbachev said that any re- 
publics that refused to fulfill stand- 
ing state contracts were guilty “of 
robbery, and we will put an end to 
this. No explanations will be token 
into account.' 1 

He said the traditional chain of 
command, beginning with the cen- 
tral authorities in Moscow, “must 
be restored.** Numerous republics, 
including the Baltic states, have 
claimed that contracts and laws 
that originated in Moscow over the 
years violate their sovereignty. 

Just minutes before Mr. Gorba- 
chev presented the outline of his 
anti-crisis pian. the republic 'of' 
Georgia declared its independence, 
defying the Kremlin’s insistence 
that secession is impossible without 
years of negotiation. (Page 2.) 

Elsewhere, more than 300.000 
coal miners continued their strike, 
which has gone on for five weeks, 
and workers in Byelorussia and 
other regions staged walkouts de- 
manding Mr. Gorbachev’s resigna- 
tion. 

Mr. Gorbachev did not say how 
the ban on strikes would be en- 
forced. He said he would submit a 
more detailed plan to the Supreme 
Soviet for approval next week. He 
also called on the republics to ap- 
prove a new Treaty of Union “as 
soon as possible." 

Six of the 15 republican leaders, 
including Boris N. Yeltsin of Rus- 
sia. did not attend Tuesday’s ses- 
sion of the Federation Council. Mr. 
Yeltsin’s aides said he was on vaca- 
tion. 

In the televised portion or the 
See SLIDE, Page 2 
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A 2d Pulitzer 
ForHoagland 

International Herald Tnfcjre 

WASHINGTON — Jim 
Hoagland. associate editor of 
The^ Washington Post, was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize for 
commentary on Tuesday, and 
correspondents for The Post and 
The New York Times were joint- 
ly awarded the Pulitzer Prize for 
international reporting. A Times 
science writer. Natalie Angter. 
33. also was awarded a Pulitzer 
for beat reporting. 

For foreign reporting. Caryle 
Murphy of The Post was cited 
for articles Hied from Kuwait 
while in hiding, and Serge 
Schmcmann of The Times for 
articles on German unification. 

The fiction prize went to John 
Updike for “R jbbit at Rest" and 

(he drama prize to Neil Simon 
for "Last in ^ onkers." 

Article. Paw - 

U.S. Stocks Hit 
By Rate Fears 

NEW YORK — Stocks 
plunged on the New York Stock 
Exchange Tuesday as the Feder- 
al Reserve signaled that it was 
keeping interest rates high. 

Computerized stock -soles pro- 
grams near the dose of trading 
pushed the Dow Jones industrial 
average down 45.54 points, to 
2,573.01 1 Page 21 1 
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U.S. and Israel Agree 
On Mideast Talks, but 
Not on All the Details 
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A seriously injured Kurdish refugee arriving at Ptranshahr. Iran, near the Iraqi border. His face had been burned by gas by Iraqi soldiers. David Levy of Israel, left, and James A Baker 3d in Jerusalem. 

Iraq Denounces EC Call for Kurdish Haven as a Conspiracy 


By Youssef M. Ibrahim 

New York Tuna Service 

CAIRO — Iraq rejected Tuesday 
the European Community's pro- 
posal for creating a haven for 
Kurdish refugees fleeing Iraq as a 
conspiracy. 

“The proposal to set up a zone 
under United Nations supervision 
inside Iraq to deal with the so- 
called refugee problem is a suspi- 
cious proposal that Iraq categori- 
cally rejects and will resist with all 
means.' 1 Prime Minister Saadoun 
Hammadi was quoted as saying by 
the official Iraqi press agency. 
IN A, in Baghdad. 

“Creating and inflating this 
problem is deliberate and is part of 


Hie Cut! 

Surging water threatens the future 
of Kuwait’s oil reserves. 

American troops are be ginnin g a 
phased withdrawal from Iraq. 
Articles on Page 6 

the chain of plots against Iraq's 
sovereignty," said Mr. Hammadi 
who was appointed prime minister 
last month. It was the first formal 
reaction by Iraq to the British pro- 
posal. which was made Monday to 
the European Community. 

The Iraqi rejection took place as 
it became obvipus that the emer- 
gency plan by several Western 
countries to drop food and other 


supplies from planes to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of fleeing 
Kurds appeared to be failing be- 
cause or bad weather and other 
logistical problems. 

Masse ud Barazani, a leader of 
the Kurdish rebels who are fighting 
the Baghdad government in north- 
ern Iraq, described the EC plan as a 
great humanitarian gesture and “a 
big step forward.” 

But Mr. Barazani did not retract 
his statement of a few days ago that 
a temporary haven is not a solution 
to the Kurdish problem. He assert- 
ed that the persecution of Kurds by 
Iraq was the policy of the govern- 
ment of President Saddam Hussein 
and would only end if Mr. Hus- 


sein's government was brought 
down. 

Britain dismissed the Iraqi reply 
as meaningless. A spokesman for 
the British Foreign Office noted 
that the Iraqi rejection “says every- 
thing about their contempt for hu- 
man life.” 

Sir Anthony Parsons, Britain’s 
former chief delegate to die United 
Nations, went further, raising the 
specter of renewed use of military 
force against Iraq to establish the 
Kurdish sanctuary. “The Security 
Council would have to authorize 
the enforcement in the same way it 
authorized the use of force to dnve 
out Saddam out of Kuwait.” Sir 
Anthony said on British radio. 


Both President Francis Mitter- 
rand of France and Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl of Germany said 
Tuesday that international sanc- 
tions against Iraq should be main- 
tained until it agreed to end its 
armed attacks on Kurds and Kurd- 
ish villages and towns in the north- 
ern part of the country. 

The EC proposal and the Iraqi 
rejection are likely to put matters 
back in the hands of the United 
Nations, according to several dip- 
lomats here. They said a consensus 
was forming to force Iraq to accept 
the proposal through the UN 
mechanism that has effectively se- 
cured the liberation of Kuwait and 
imposed a temporary cease-fire 


with Iraq after its defeat in the Gulf 
war. 

Remforring the possibility of re- 


to accept the proposal the British 
Foreign Office minister, Douglas 
Hogg, said in a radio interview that 
the Iraqi objections could be re- 
versed if the plan gained support 
from the United Nations, which 
plans to discuss it Tuesday. 

The United Nations has said that 
about a million Kurds have already- 
taken refuge in Turkey or Iran over 
the last few days. 

The Turkish president, Turgut 
Ozal, who was the first to voice the 
idea of a temporary haven for fiee- 
See KURDS, Page 6 
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EC Reasserts Its Role as West Gropes for Kurdish Solution 

Major Moves to Bring U.K. Back Onto European Stage Despite Hopes , Refugee Plan Raises Many Questions 


By Tom Redbum 

International Herald Tribune 

LUXEMBOURG — AFter Europe's disarray over 
the Gulf war. the proposal by Prime Minister John 
Major of Britain to provide a baven for the Kurds 
has given th? European Community a chance to 
show that it is back in business. 

Leaders of the 12 EC nations, by swiftly reaching 
agreement at a special meeting here Monday on a 
plan to present to the United Nations, reasserted a 
significant global role for Europe. 

“Nothing succeeds like success.” a British diplo- 
mat said Tuesday. “This is good for Europe and it's 
good for John Major, too.” 

Europe’s bold diplomatic offensive, of course, 
may still fail to rescue the Kurdish refugees in 
northern Iraq. It must first run the gantlet past 
China and the Soviet Union, which each hold a veto 
at the UN Security CounciL 

And Iraq has rejected the plan as unwarranted 


interference in its domestic affairs. That raises ques- 
tions about just how far the West is prepared to go 
militarily to enforce such a UN haven if Pnsident 
Saddam Hussein of Iraq continues to resist. 

But whatever the outcome. Mr. Major clearly 
demonstrated that he intends to make good on his 
promise last month in Bono to return Britain as an 
active player in European affairs after years of 
naysaying and stiutdorfishness by Margaret Thatch- 
er. the former prime minister. 

“If we in the Community, together with the Unit- 
ed States, give a lead, I believe others can be per- 
suaded to follow.” Mr. Major said. “Even if they do 
not. the scale of the human tragedy is too great Tor us 
to be deterred from trying.” 

Even the French were impressed by the British 
performance. It is true that French officials, appar- 
ently annoyed at being upstaged by Mr. Major after 
they had taken ihe diplomatic lead on Kurdish relief. 


See EUROPE, Page 6 


By Joseph Fitchett 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS — A proposal for a United Nations- 
sponsored haven for Kurds in Iraq has. for the 
moment, raised sweeping questions — with few 
precise answers. 

The questions include: How big a zone? Militarily 
protected or not? Humanitarian operation or glim- 
mer of recognition of Kurdish self-determination? 
Precedent for international intervention elsewhere 
on behalf of persecuted minorities? 

Hints of answers came Tuesday from Western 
officials who stressed that the special circumstances 
of Iraq’s massive repression of the Kurds had creat- 
ed a unique public relations problem, but not a 
turning point in world politics. 

Enough international aid and pressure on Bagh- 
dad will solve the Kurds' plight, they indicated, 
before Western governments commit themselves to a 
new issue on the Middle East agenda. 


At the same time, coalition governments that 
defeated Iraq also are hoping to organize efforts on 
behalf of the Kurds in ways that will serve the wider 
purpose of stepping up j ycssnre on Baghdad — and 
specifically the Iraqi military — - to dump the regime 
of President Saddam Hussein. 

By threatening to provide some form of UN 
custody for the Kurds, who are the majority in Iraq’s 
oil-rich north, the coalition governments are trying 
to signal to the Iraqi military establishment that they 
must overthrow Mr. Hussein soon or risk seeing 
separatism grow. Western officials said. 

They acknowledged, however, that these hopes are 
partly a rationalization of a policy that is still co- 
alescing in reaction to Iraq’s brutal repression and 
its repercussions in the region and on Western public 
opinion. 

The idea of establishing a buffer zone for Kurds 
originated with Turkey, whose government is trying 

See HAVEN, Page 6 
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Li Defends China’s Use of Force Against Dissent 









By Nicholas D. Kristof 

New York Tunes Service 

BEIJING — Prime Minister Li 
Peng gave a vigorous defense T ues- 
dav of the violent crackdown on 
the 1989 Tiananmen democracy 
movement and suggested that the 
government was ready to use simi- 
lar methods to crash future pro- 
tests. 

Asked at a press conference if he 
would pledge to use only peaceful 
means to resolve any anti -govern- 
ment demonstrations in Beijing, 
Tibet or other locations. Mr. Li 
said that in general it was best to 
solve disputes peacefully. 

But he 3dded that the govern- 
ment was ready to use “resolute 


measures” — he later used the 
same phrase to describe the 1989 
crackdown, in which tanks and ma- 
chine guns were used to kill hun- 
dreds of protesters — if the dis- 
putes intensified and violated the 
criminal law. 

In China, virtually any an li -gov- 
ernment protest is against the law. 
and so Mr. Li’s response seemed to 
indicate the leadership’s determi- 
nation to use whatever force neces- 
sary to quash resistance. 

Mr. Li was speaking at a press 
conference to mark the end of the 
1991 session of the National Peo- 
ple's Congress, China’s parliament 

In response to rumors that he 
might be forced to step down, Mr. 


Li volunteered his view that be 
would remain as prime minister 
through the end of his present term 
two years from now. And he said 
that the Chinese Communist Par- 
ty's 14th Party Congress, the most 
likely opportunity for a shuffle in 
the leadership, would not be moved 
up from its regularly scheduled 
meeting next year. 

In general the Chinese govern- 
ment has recently tried to put the 
1989 crackdown behind iL Bui Mr. 
Li, midway through the press con- 
ference and not in direct answer to 
any question, said that the crack- 
down was necessary to suppress 
rioting that he said threatened the 
country’s future. . 


“Any unbiased person who pays 
attention to the facts can agree with 
us that if the government and Com- 
munist Party nad not at that critical 
moment taken those resolute mea- 
sures. that is. had not been forced 
to take such resolute measures, 
then C hina today would not enjoy 
its present stability and prosperi- 
ty/ Mr. Li said. 

“If we had not taken the mea- 
sures that we woe forced to take, 
China today might be bogged down 
in economic dedine as well as polit- 
ical instability, no less severe than 
has happened to some countries 
that oncepracticed socialism,” he 
added. “That is something that 

See CHIN A Page 2 


By Thomas L. Friedman 

Hew York Times Service 

JERUSALEM — The United 
States and Israel agreed in princi- 
ple Tuesday on convening regional 
peace talks that would be co-spon- 
sored by Washington and Moscow, 
but they failed to reach ^.under- 
standings yet on how such an event 
would be structured and which Pal- 
estinians would attend, Israeli and 
American officials said. 

U.S. officials said that during 
talks between Secretary of State 
James A. Baker 3d and' the Israeli 
foreign minister, David Levy, the 
Israelis for the first time firmly in- 
dicated a willingness, in principle, 
to attend some sort of one-time 
regional conference that would be 
sponsored by the superpowers and 
serve as a dramatic opening and 
impetus for direct talks between 
Israel and the Arab states and be- 
tween Israel and the Palestinians. 

U.S. officials say they hope that 
such a one-time regional meeting to 
open negotiations would simulta- 
neously satisfy Arab demands for 
international cover for any talks 
with Israel and Israeli demands for 
direct talks with the Arabs. 

Previously the Israelis have re- 
sisted any international conference 
because, unlike this one-time open- 
ing meeting proposed by Mr. Bak- 
er. it would have the superpowers 
and the United Nations perma- 
nently at the conference table and 
dilute the direct nature of negotia- 
tions. . 

U.S. officials made it clear that 
the Israeli conception of how such 
a one-time meeting might be struc- 
tured was still a long way from 
their own. let alone that of the 
Palestinians and the Arab states. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Levy, who met 
with Mr. Baker on Tuesday morn- 
ing, emerged from the talks declar- 
ing that all of the “land mines” 
between the United States and Is- 
rael had been “dispersed” and that 
the two rides had reached an 
“agreed position” on how such an 
^ Arajb-Isradi peace conference. 
" mighfbc organized^ Now. Mr. Levy 
said, it remained for the Arabs and 
the Palestinians “to hitch them- 
selves to this large enterprise.” 

Mr. Baker travels to Cairo on 
Wednesday to meet with Egyptian 
and Saudi officials and then to Syr- 
ia on Thursday, and be will be 
trying to elicit their reaction to the 
regional meeting proposal and as- 
sess ihdr conditions for attending, 

Israeli officials said that Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir was still 
determined not to make any real 
concessions on substance, let alone 
territory, that could break up his 
fragile government, but that he in- 
tended to ensure that Israel was not 
blamed for any breakdown in the 
peace process. 

Mr. Baker was clearly uncom- 
fortable at seemingly being maneu- 
vered by Mr. Levy into suggesting 
that Israel and Washington had 
reached a full understanding and 
that now aD that remained was to 
get the Arabs on board. 

With Mr. Levy standing by his 
side, he said bluntly: “I would hope 
that there is not any rush to judg- 
ment by journalists with respect to 
the fact that something has been 
completely agreed to. because that 
is not the case. There are still many, 
many, many, many questions. 
There are many details that have to 
be addressed and looked at and 
ironed out.” 

Besides discussing the idea with 
Mr. Levy and Mr. Shanrir. Mr. 
Baker also met again with a group 
of Palestinians from the occupied 
territories led by Faisal Husseini 
and approved by tbe Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization in Tunis. 

According to Israeli and Ameri- 
can officials, if there is to be a 
regional conference followed by di- 
rect talks, several major issues re- 
main to be settled. 

First is the question of how the 
conference will be structured. The 

Sec MIDEAST, Page 6 


There’s Joy in MunnsviUe: Prosecution Struck Out 
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A railroad engineer aiding a Soviet officer, right, in Borne- 
Sulinowo, Poland, as the Red Army started its pullout. Page 2. 


General News 

Britain affirmed that Hong Kong 
will ge: a new airport. > 081 - 5. 

Need a condominium? See Mr. 
Trump ,il the Plaza. Page 3. 

Sports 

Bill Shoemaker, the winnin- 
gestjixkey in thoroughbred rac- 
ing history-, was partially para- 
lyzed and in critical condition 
after breaking his neck in an auto 
accident in California. Page 27. 


Business / Finance 

N.Y. stocks plunged as the Feder- 
al Reserve kept a tight rein on 
credit. Page 22. 

Germany raised a key interest 
rate. * Page 21. 

Special Report 

The strains of reunification arc 
taki ng a toll on The German econ- 
omy. Pages 11-19. 
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By Elizabeth Kolbert 

Hew York Tima Service 

MUNNSVILLE. New York — On the warm June day 
when Adelben Ward was arrested, MunnsviUe reluctantly 
lost its faith in the system. Now it has it back. 

Just before midnight Friday. Mr. Ward. 60, a shy. illiterate 
farmer with grimy clothes and a great white beard, was 
acquitted of charges that he murdered his brother. When the 
verdict was read aloud, the dozens of friends and supporters 
who had packed the courthouse cried and clapped and 
pronounced themselves proud, after all. to be Americans. 

“The system does work.” said Dorothy Young, one of 
Ward’s many supporters, in a tone of relid 1 . “It just needs a 
little push.” 

Mr. Ward's case has preoccupied MunnsviUe. population 
499, ever since the state police charged him with suffocating 
his older brother. William, and produced a long signed 
confession to that effect. 

His neighbors, who knew Mr. Ward as a man of limited 
understanding but unusual kindness, did not pause for a 
moment to suspect that (he confession was valid. Instead, 
they turned their suspicions on the state police. 

T think lo this day anybody could gel Delbert to sign 
anything." said Emilic StilwelL who helped raise more than 
S9.0QG for Mr. Ward's defense. 

To refute the local coroner, who testified that pinprick- 


sized hemorrhages in the dead man’s’ windpipe indicated 
suffocation, Mr. Ward’s supporters flew in a coroner from 
Pittsburgh, who said William Ward had died of congestive 
heart failure. To rebut tbe account of the police, they hired a 
private detective from Syracuse. After three weeks of con- 
flicting testimony, jurors deliberated nine hours before de- 
claring Mr. Ward not guilty. 

The residents of Munnsville. a dairy fanning town south- 
east of Syracuse, are hard pressed to recall the last time there 
was a murder trial in the area, and some suggest that the 
police pursued Mr. Ward out of sheer frustration with the 
low crime rate. 

The police have refused to respond to such suggestions, as 
has the Madison Countv district attorney. Donald Cerio. 
who prosecuted the case.' . , 

Many residents say they are proud of the way Munnsville 
rallied around one of its most unsophisticated residents, and 
they are glad for thc.image of rural camaraderie the town has • 
projected. But they worry that life for the. “Ward boys.” as 
Adelben and his two surviving brothers are. known, .wfll . 
never be the same as a result of all tbe publicity. . . . 

. “Things have changed forever.” said Mrs. Young’s hus- 
band, Charles, the town supervisor. 

Before Mr. Ward’s arrest, the Ward brothers lived in a 
ramshackle cabin high in the hiRs above town. They had no 
indoor toilet, and no phone, and their only contact with the 


world beyond their farm was an occasional foray into town 
on their tractor. 

Tbe Ward brothers still live in the same cabin, reminiscent 
of a Depression-era photo of the Dust Bowl. But now they 
have an indoor toilet, and there is even talk of getting a 
phone. 

"Then if you want to call someone, you don’t have to run 
dear over la the neighbors,” Mr. Ward said Monday in 
support of the idea. 

. Once leery of company. Mr. Ward and his -brothers. 
Roscoe. 71, and Lyman, 69, these days seem to thrive on iL 
“At first. I didn’t think too much of iL” Mr. Ward said of all 
(he attention his case attracted “Then it got so J didn’t 
mind” 

. On Sunday. Chc Wards counted more than 100 cars mak- 
ingihe climb to their bouse. 

At Mr: Ward’s raging, Munnsville is holding a potluck 
supper this weekend to' celebrate His acquittal. Mr Ward 
began planning for tbe party even before the verdict had 
been announced. ' 

•Oh Friday, the day the case went to the jury. Harry 
Tmrstjm picked Mr. Ward up at his farm, just as he had 
ewiy day dunng the Inal, and drove him to the courthouse. 

On the way he asked Mr. Ward how hrhad slept 

Good. Mr. Ward responded. 
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Soviet Withdrawal 
From Poland Starts 
With 60 Soldiers 


By Stephen Engel berg 

*Vnr York Times Service 

WARSAW — The Soviet Union 
began withdrawing its 50.000 
troops from Poland on Tuesday, 
and its commander declared that 
Moscow alone would set the time- 
table for completing the process. 

The presence of Soviet troops on 
Polish soil has been an irritant for 
two generations. Stationed here af- 
ter the Red Army liberated Poland 
from Nazi control in World War 11. 
the troops were a constant remind- 
er that communism was imposed 
and maintained in Poland by threat 
or force. 

The Soviets marked the depar- 
ture of the first 60 soldiers with a 
brass-band ceremony. 

Poles already edgy about Mos- 
cow's intentions saw in the unilat- 
eral pullout a hint that Soviet mili- 
tary leaders felt free to come and go 
from Poland as they pleased. 

In talks with the Soviet Union. 
Warsaw first insisted that Moscow 
remove all its troops by the end of 
the year. Recently, senior Polish 
officials have pushed Tor unspeci- 
fied acceleration of the plans and 
have invoked their “sovereignty" in 
deciding such issues. 

But General Viktor Dubinin, 
commander of the Soviet forces, 
said Tuesday that his forces would 
remain here' until 1993, when the 
last of the Soviet soldiers are sched- 
uled to return home from what was 
formerly East Germany. 

“To leave Soviet forces in Ger- 
many completely cut off from the 
territory of the U.S-S.R. is inadmis- 
sible." General Dubinin said. 
“You don't have to be a military 
man to understand how inadmissi- 
ble it would be to leave our forces 
in the center of Europe, totally en- 
circled." 


General Dubinin publicly ac- 
knowledged for the rust time that 
the Soviet Union had stationed nu- 
clear weapons in Poland. He said 
they were removed in the first half 
of 1990. a few months after Po- 
land's Communist Party fell from 
power. 

The Soviet Union has said it will 
withdraw 10.000 men this year. Ne- 
gotiations are continuing over the 
financial terras, and such questions 
as how much should be paid for 
environmental damage. 

Poland is the only country 
among the Soviet Union's former 
Fast European satellites that has 
failed to reach an agreement on 
troop withdrawals. 

Czechoslovakia and Hungary- 
signed pacts last year and are 
scheduled to say goodbye to the 
last Soviet soldier within a few 
months. 

Lech Walesa. Poland's president 
said last month before he left for a 
trip to the United States that he did 
not intend to set a firm date for 
departure of the troops when he 
meets this month with President 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev of the Soviet 
Union. 

“The Soviet 'Union is a power, 
although this power is under re- 
pairs. major repairs." Mr. Walesa 
said. “Thu is a nuclear power, and 
no forces are capable oT threaten- 
ing iL pushing it away or chasing it 
away. Putting things in such a con- 
text is strange. There is no need for 
them to stay here — it creates bad 
blood and economic problems." 

At Tuesday's ceremony, attend- 
ed by Polish officials. General Du- 
binin praised the soldiers, members 
of a 1 . 200 -man missile brigade, for 
fulfilling their “internationalist 
duty." 
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Fire fighters removing a body Tuesday from a Greek tourist bus that caught fire in Istanbul. At least 36 people were killed in (be Maze. 

36 Die in Istanbul in Blaze on Greek Tourist Bus 


Compiled h- Our Stiff Fran Dispatches 

ISTANBUL Turkey — A dou- 
ble-decker bus carrying Greek 
tourists caught fire Tuesday in 
front of a hotel, and the police said 
at least 36 people inside were killed. 

A travel agent and a witness said 
a man poured a flammable liquid 
inside the bus and set it ablaze. 

Sixty-five tourists were on the 
double-decker bus when it blew up 
and overturned outside the Ham- 
dyte Hotel in the city’s central Be- 
zavit district. 


Turkish police said they were not 
ruling out sabotage and took two 
witnesses into custody. 

Firemen said the blast occurred 
as the bus was about to drive off 
and that possibly a gas bottle ex- 
ploded in the kitchen sec Li on. Thir- 
ty-six people, including five adoles- 
cents. died and 13 were taken to 
hospitals with severe bums. 

The bus was to take the tourists, 
who were on Easier vacation, on a 
sightseeing nip around IstanbuL 
Thousands of Greek Orthodox 


believers travel to Istanbul to cele- 
brate Easter. April 7 on their 
church calendar. 

If it ruined out that a Turk set 
the bus on fire, the incident could 
increase tensions between Turkey 
and Greece. 

Foreign Minister Andonis Sama- 
ras of Greece asked his Turkish 
counterpart, Ahmet Kurtcebe Alp- 
lemocin. for an investigation into 
the fire, a spokesman said in Ath- 
ens. He said Greece expressed “its 
deepest sorrow" over the blaze. 


One of the tourists, Tassos lor- 
danides, told The Associated Press 
that he saw some liquid dripping 
down the stairs of the busYupper 
deck. “I got up and looked op the 
stairs and saw this man. pouring, 
something from a bottle: And then 
he struck a match. Suddenly the 
whole place was engulfed in frames 
and thick smoke.” 

He said be called out for the 
doors to be opened, and they were. 

(AP.AFP) 


Soviet Georgia Formally Declares Independence 


By Michael Dobbs 

H ashing ton Past Serrice 

MOSCOW — Georgia on Tues- 
day became the first non-Baltic re- 
public to proclaim its formal inde- 
pendence from the Soviet Union, in 
a new challenge to President Mik- 
hail S. Gorbachev. 

The declaration of indepen- 
dence. which was adopted unani- 
mously by the nationalist-dominat- 
ed Georgian parliament, was 
greeted by scenes of rejoicing in the 
streets of the Georgian capital. Tbi- 
lisi. It followed a referendum last 
month in which an overwhelming 
majority of Georgia's 5.4 million 
population voted in favor of seces- 
sion from the Soviet Union. 

The Georgian declaration of in- 
dependence is unlikely to have 
great practical significance in the 
short term, since the mountainous 
republic is dependent on the Soviet 
Union for virtually all its strategic 


raw materials and most of its in- 
dustrial goods. 

The Kremlin has already de- 
clared all such independence decla- 
rations void and insisted that any 
republic that wants to leave the 
union fulfill the terms of a restric- 
tive law on secession. 

More than 100.000 Soviet troops 
are stationed in Georgia, which was 
made pan of the Russian empire in 
the early !9th century but enjoyed 
a brief period of independence af- 
ter the 1917 Bolshevik Revolution. 
The Red Army invaded Georgia in 
February 1921, putting an end to 
the Social Democratic Republic of 
Georgia that had declared its inde- 
pendence on May 26. 1918. 

The new independence declara- 
tion comes against the background 
of a biller quarrel between the 
Kremlin and Tbilisi over how to 
deal with a violent ethnic dispute 
involving Georgia's small Ossetian 
minority. 


Last week, the Soviet parliament 
called on Mr. Gorbachev to impose 
a state of emergency in the Geor- 
gian territory of South Ossetia to 
put an end to clashes that have 
claimed the lives of more than 50 
people this year. 

Mr. Gorbachev has refrained 
from declaring a formal state of 
emergency in the region, apparent- 
ly for fear of provoking a show- 
down with the Georgian president 
Zviad Gamsakhurdia, who has said 
that such a step would amount to a 
“declaration of war." 

But Georgian officials say that 
the contingent of Soviet Interior 
Ministry troops in the South Osse- 
tian capital. Tskhinvali has been 
significantly strengthened over the 
last few days. 

The independence declaration 
Tuesday stated that the territory of 
Georgia, a small republic sand- 
wiched between southern Russia 
and Armenia in the shadow of the 


Caucasus mountains, was single 
and indivisible. Late last year, the 
Georgian parliament formally de- 
clared an end to the autonomy of 
South Ossetia after the Ossetian 
assembly voted to remain pan of 
the Soviet Union. 

The date chosen by the Georgian 
parliament for the formal restora- 
tion of independence was symbolic. 
Exactly two years ago, on April 9. 
19S9. Soviet troops lulled 20 Geor- 
gian civilians during the violent 
dispersal of a demonstration for 
democracy on the steps of the 
Georgian parliament. 

The incident marked a psycholo- 
gical watershed in Georgia, per- 
suading many ordinary Georgians 
that they would be better off out- 
side the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Gamsakhurdia, whose na- 
tionalist Round Table Alliance de- 
feated the Communist Party in 
elections late last year, had earlier 
called for a leisurely “transition pe- 


riod" before the independence dec- 
laration. He apparently changed 
tactics because of the dispute with 
Moscow over South Ossetia and 
the strong backing for indepen- 
dence in last month's referendum. 

The three Baltic republics, which 
proclaimed the restoration of their 
prewar independence last year, are 
now homed down in negotiations 
with the Kremlin over political and 
economic disputes. 

Lithuanian officials said Tues- 
day that Soviet troops had occu- 
pied another building in the Lithu- 
anian capital, Vilnius, the first such 
incident in several weeks. 

The Lithuanian president, Vy- 
tautas Lands bergis, described the 
takeover of the building as “the 
start of a new escalation of provoc- 
ative actions against Lithuania.” 
At least 16 Lithuanians have been 
killed as a result of Soviet Army 
actions this year. 


Redux for Updike: Pulitzer in the 'Rabbit’ Quartet 


International Herald Tribune 

WASHINGTON— The 1991 Pulitzer Prize for fiction 
was awarded Tuesday to John Updike for “Rabbit at 
Rest." the second in bis quartet of novels to win the 
coveted award. 

Neil Simon. America's best-known living playwright, 
won the drama prize, his first, for his latest work, “Lost in 
Yonkers.” 

In journalism. The Washington Post and The New York 
Times each won two awards. 

The prizes, the most prestigious awards in journalism 
and the arts in the United States, are presented annually 
by Columbia University. The winners in each category are 
awarded $3,000. 

Jim Hoagland. associate editor of The Washington 
Post. was awarded the 1991 Pulitzer Prize for commen- 
tary. and correspondents for The Post and The New York 
Times were jointly awarded the Pulitzer for international 
reporting. 

A Times science writer. Natalie Angier, 33. also was 
awarded a Pulitzer for beat reporting 

Gted by the Pulitzer board for foreign reporting were 
Caryle Murphy. 44. of The Post for articles filed while in 
hiding from occupied Kuwait, and Serge Schmemann. 46. 
of The Times for articles on German unification. 

Mr. Hoagland, 51, won for his commentary on events 
leading to the Gulf war and on problems besetting Presi- 
dent Mikhail S. Gorbachev of the Soviet Union. He won 
his first Pulitzer in 1971 for international reporting on 
South Africa. 


Ms. Murphy said she was “overwhelmed” by winning 
what she termed “the mother of all prizes." 

Michael Geiler. assistant managing editor of The Post, 
said that Ms. Murphy’s prize recognized her courage as 
well as her reporting She was the only U.S. reporter in 
Kuwait during the Iraqi invasion. 

The Times has won 63 Pulitzers, more than any other 
news organization. The Post has won 23. The two newspa- 
pers each own part of the International Herald Tribune. 

The “gold medal” award Tor public service went to The 
Des Moines Register in Iowa for articles about a rape 
victim who publicly identified herself and discussed the 
effect of the ordeal on her life. The series by Jane Schorer 
resulted in debate about the traditional media practice of 
not identifying rape victims. 

The prize for spot news reporting went to the staff of 
The Miami Herald for articles about a local cult leader 
and his followers' links to several killings. 

Mr. Updike also won the 1982 Pulitzer for “Rabbit is 
Rich." the third installment in his four-book series about 
Harry “Rabbit” Angstrom. In the fourth book. Angstrom 
faces his death. 

For Mr. Simon, the Pulitzer was his first in a Broadway 
career that began 30 years ago with “Come Blow Your 
Horn" and has included such hits as “Barefoot in the 
Park." “The Odd Couple.” “The Sunshine Boys" and 
“Brighton Beach Memoirs.” 

His “Lost in Yonkers,” which he called “a special plav.“ 


concerns a matriarch and the effect she has on her children 
and grandchildren. 

The olher 1901 Pulitzer awards included: 

General nonfiction: ’The Anis” bv Bert HolWobter and Ed- 
ward O. Wilson. 

Biography: “Jackson Pollock: An American Saga." bv Steven 
Niafen and Gregory While Smith. 

History: “A Midwife's Tak: Tbe Life of Mania BaQ&xd. Based 
on Her Diary 1785-1812." by Laurel Thaicher Ulrich. 

Music: “Symphony," bv Shnkunu Ran. 

Poetry: “Near Changes'* by Mona Van Duyn. 

Investigative reporting: Joseph T. HaJlinan and Susan ML 
Head den of tbe Indianapolis Star for a series on medical malprac- 
tice: 

National reporting: Maipe Lunds trom and Rochelle Sharpe oT 
Gannen News Service, for an article tiud disclosed that hundreds 
of child abuse-related deaths are undetected each year because of 
errors by m edi c al examiners. 

Explanatory journalism: Susan C. Faludi or The Wall Street 
Journal. 

Feature writing: Sheryl James of the Sl Petersburg (Florida) 
Times lor articles about a mother who abandoned her newborn 
child. 

Feature pboiograpby: William Snvder of The Dallas Morning 
News for pictures of ill and orphaned children living in subhuman 
conditions in Romanian orphanages. 

Spot news photography: Greg Marinovicb □( The Associated 
Press for pictures showing supporters of African National Con- 
gress in South Africa killing a man they believed was a Zulu spy. 

Criticism: David Shaw of Tbe Los Angeles Tunes for his 
critiques of the way the media reported the McMartin Preschool 
child molestation case. 

Editorial cartooning: Tun Bergman of the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Editorial writing: Ron Casey. Harold Jackson and Joey Kenne- 
dy of The Birmingham News for their editorial campaign analyz- 
ing inequities in Alabama's tax system and proposing reforms. 


SLIDE: 

Gorbachev Plan 

(CoHtBKKd from page 1) 

Federation Council meeting. Mr. 
Gorbachev seemed stern, even des- 
perate at times. 

The economic situation contin- 
ues to deteriorate at an accelerating 
pace. National income, die Soviet 
equivalent of gross national prod- 
uct has dropped 12 percent tn tbe 
first quarter of 1991 and all fore- 
casts point toward further disinte- 
gration of tbe economy on every 
leveL 

“The consumer market is disor- 
ganized. the financial system is im- 
balanced, purchasing power of the 
ruble is diminishing.” Tass said in 
its report on the anti-crisis plan.' 
“Instead of normal economic deals, 
there are barter deals. A once unit- 
ed economic entity is being split 
“P-" 

The current political pressure on 
Mr. Gorbachev is enormous. He 
faces intense opposition on all 
rides, not only from tbe miners and 
other striking workers, but perhaps 
more importantly from the conser- 
vative Soyuz faction in the parlia- 
ment 

Members of the Soyuz leader- 
ship. who held a two-hour meeting 
with Mr. Gorbachev on Monday, 
are organizing a petition of legisla- 
tors to call an emagency session of 
the Congress of Peoples Deputies, 
the full legislature. 

At such a session, Soyuz mem- 
bers said, they would demand that 
Mr. Gorbachev give “an account- 
ing” of the current crisis and possi- 
bly face a vole of no-confidence. 
Soyuz would need the signatures of 
450 of the 2250 deputies to call an 
emergency session. A no-confi- 
dence measure requires a two- 
thirds majority vote. 

At a closed meeting last week- 
end, Mr. Gorbachev told regional 
Communist Party secretaries that 
he would resign his posts as party 
leader and president if forced to. 
but that he had no intention of 
stepping down from just one post 
“Gorbachev is an isolated politi- 
cian.” said Anatoli Denisov, a 
member of tbe Supreme Soviet 
with dose connections to the presi- 
dent. “He occupies a center that 
hardly exists. You can count (he 
centrists in this country on one 
hand.” 


Race ClassIficssions'Wffl Be Repral&l 
Under Draft of Law in South Africa , 

' CAPETOWN (Reuters)— TheSouth African jgcAwuntoitpiibJisWtA 
draft law on Tuesday to end race classification, the bast* of the apartheid 
system dividing ruling whites, from the voteless buck aoupniv. />. 

Tbe proposal is certain to be accepted by Parliament which isdrent- 
-naied by theNarional Party of President Fredenk W..oe Klerk, and 
would cany out the last c£ several sweeping changes aoxwnreaJ by Mr. 
de Klerk on Feb. 1 ; The draf proposes iherepeil of 10 law* ihar enforce 
nny y l^tgl i Hiitnn at birth and amendments to four other laws to remove 
sectioos concerning racial definitions. ■ • 

The Population Registration Act allocates everybody «> one oCW 
- racial categories and has been. used to spbr famifusv with .parunts aqu • 
children forced, to live in. different areas. . , ; 

The repeal bill adds, however, that while children boro after its passage 
through Parliament win not be classified by race the ^vermneniSIM* 
continue on the basis of existing racial diviskms. A governnjem official 
said (bis section meant (hat sqgrgatod education and w hites-only elec- 
trons could epmin ne until .a re**", constitution is agreed Ipana carried oqt. 

Chief Gates Reinstated in Los Angeles 

LOS ANGELES (NYT) — Chief Daryl F. Gates has resumed com- 
mand oT the Los Angdes Police Department four days after he; : was 
suspended by the Los Angdes Pofice Commssion. • 

‘ out the judge who lifted (be suspension Monday also scheduled- a 
hearing on the matter for April 25. Jtdping. assure that control of jpe 
department will remain a divisive political issue. ... -g-i 

Ml Gates had ariced (he judge to reinstate him. saying the commission 
acted illegally in susjending him pending.an investigation of a ppltce 
beating of a motorist In placing Mr. Gates on a 60-day paid J^iye 
Thursday, members of the Police Gommisrioa said they were simply 
trying to defuse the situation while conducting their ^Q W^in vcsu&iiittn 

biack^^v^oTtad been stepped for speeding!”^ . ~ ■ c-i 

Walesa Presses Paris for Debt Relief 

PARIS (AFP) — President Lech Waksaof Poland, seeking -relief for 
bis country’s debts, arrived here Tuesday for a two-day state visit during 
which he is to sign Poland's first cooperation treaty with a 'Western 
nation. ■ 

Mr. Walesa and his wife, Danuta, were greeted at Orly airport outride ' 
Paris by President Francois Mitterrand, vrbo was accompanied by if or- 
etgn Minister Roland Dumas. Mr. Mitterrand and Mr. Walesa were (o 
sign the wide-ranging cooperation treaty after a first round of talks dr the 
Bysefr-Palace. " ’ 

In a series of interviews with French news organizations before his trip, 
Mr. Walesa accused the West of foot-dragging- on aid to Poland.*Wr. 
Mitterrand on Sunday pieced to forgive an additional 10 percent, of 
Poland's 55.2 billion debt to- France. in addition to the 50 percent cut 
already agreed to by the Paris Chib of creditor nations Last month. But 
Mr. Walesa has said that he was hoping for 80 percent to be written off. 

, • * . I'i* 

Gorbachev and Roh to Med April 1$ 

MOSCOW (UPI) — Mikhail S. Gorbachev wiilmeet briefly With 
President Roh Tae Woo of Sou tit Korea at the ronclurioa of his inpau 
Japan this month, a spokesman said Tuesday. . ; , 

The April 19 on the island of Keisho-nanda wiQ be the fast visit by a 
Soviet leader to South Korean sari. Mr. Roh visited Moscow last 
December to cement closer relations with the Soviet Union, mcludingibe 
official establishment of diplomatic ties. -I 


l 


BUDAPEST (Realm) — Hungarian security police- spied on opposi- 
tion politicians and their own political masters for months after theifasl 
Communist government committed the country to democratic diangci a 

mifitaiy tribunal heard Tnesday. •- - - ■ ■ .• -._i 

Tbe extent of the snverilaoqe was outfitted by the prosecution at'dic 
start of the trial of former Deputy Interior. Minster Ferenc Pallagi/Who 
headed the service, general PaflagLwho is reuredaridou a siatcpension. 
denied charges thafhqd be abused bis authority. • . .-** 

His deputy. General Jozsef Horvath, said he would also plead not 
guilty when he responds to sinribr accusations on Wednesday. 

Jakarta Editor Jailpd for Blasphemy: 

JAKARTA (Renter) — -The edrtorbf Indonesia ’s formerly besl-sefitng 
weekly has been jailed for five years foriblasphetiiy against Islam. *- 1 
Arswendo Atmowpoto, 42. was charged ^af ter publishing an oprrtion 
poll in October rating pop singers, pofiticiaiS and hkttsdfas being more 
. popular than the prophet- Mohammed. Five- years is the maximum 
punishment for blasphemy under Indonesian law. ' • *>- 

The tabloid Monitor was- dosed by the Information Ministry ’after 
Muslims demonstrated nationwide- in response to ’a poll that radical 
Mohammed 1 1th in popularity, bdnndsuch figures as President Suharto ' 
and Iraq’s president, Saddam Hussein. ■ * . 

Cambodia OvRians Facing Starvation 

ODDAR MEANCHEY PROVINCE. Cambodia (APj - Thousands 
of civilians who have fled f^tiiig te gnftriUa-hdd riorthwrtt CahtWflia 
now face starvation, according to rebel officials, who have assailed die 
United States for cutting off aid last October. * ' 

Chim Sek Lieng, ^ibo runs the civilian administration' Tor the non- 
Commuma guerrillas ut parts of the Northwest, called Tbe-situatioif a 
cmis. He said, “Without at least rice and salt. I believe about 20 percent 
or the people will starve by next month and 70 percent within Jour 
months. , 

Prince Norodom 'Rannariddh, a guerrilla commander and son.o^a 
former Cambodian head of state. Prince Norodom Sihanouk: saiifthe 
guerrillas have received no \JS. aid smoe Januaiy. In Octobers the UJS 
Congrea ordered a phaseout of a S13 miilioh covert aid program' tiEt 
Helped finance two non-Connnunistrebd groups. " ~ '• • t « 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


!v»-l 


Hoag Kong’s Cathay Pacific Airways will introduce a dafiy nonstop 
flight to London’s Heathrow airport beginning April 30. Cathay, wfifth 
[lies daily to London's Gatwick airport, decided to introduce s awfid 
routeafter the lifting of restrictions on new airlines oSperadng at Heath- 
row. Cathay wtU continue its daily service to Gatwick. * J " - * - -■ 


Gasoline station at tend ants in Spun continued to strike a second 1 ^ 
Tuesday, creating long lines and traffic jams, in Madrid and Barcelona 
union officials said. About 27,000 eraptoyees-at more than 3.7DD stawjm 
were seeking higher pay. 'rip 


CORRECTION 

Due to an error, the 
film “Recollections of the 
Yellow House" was attrib- 
uted to Manoel de Oliveira 
in an article which ap- 
peared in die Portugal ad- 
vertising section on March 
26. “Recollections of a 
Yellow House,” which won 
a Silver Lion award at the 
Venice Film Festival in 
1989, is by the Portuguese (| 
filmmaker Jotio Cesar 
Monteiro. Mr. Oliveira won 
a Golden Lion in 1985 for 
his whole career. 


Woman Given Abortion Pill Dies CHINA: 


By Alan Riding 

/VfK- York Times Serncc 

PARIS — France’s Health Min- 
istry has announced that for the 
first time a woman has died after 
treatment for a nonsurgical abor- 
tion using the combination of a 
French abortion pill, RU-486. and 
a follow-up hormone injection. 

The ministry said Monday that 
the woman, a’ 31 -year-old mother 
in her 1 3th pregnancy, died of heart 
failure shortly after bring given an 
injection of synihetic prostaglan- 
din. A statement bv the ministry 
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attributed her death to her reaction 
io the hormone. 

Noting that the woman, from 
Lens in northern France, was a 
heavy smoker, it recalled that in 
April 1990 the ministry recom- 
mended against non surgical abor- 
tions in cases when the women are 
smokers or have heart problems, 
diabetes and high cholesterol. 

So far. 60,000 abortions, includ- 
ing 20.000 under carefully moni- 
tored circumstances, have been car- 
ried out in France using RU-486 
and the prostaglandin railed sul- 
prosione that is sold by the Ger- 
man pharmaceutical company. 
Sobering, under the name NaJador. 

The ministry has called a high- 
level meeting here for Wednesday 
to study the case. The woman's 
identity' bas not been revealed. 

Ariel le Moutlei. a spokeswoman 
for Roussel-Uclaf SA, the pharma- 
ceutical company that manufac- 
tures RU-486, said the company 
would recommend that a different 
kind of prostaglandin be used with 
the abortion pill in the future. 

Ms. Moutiet said the woman 
died on March 23. an hour after 
being injected with sulprosione. 


“She smoked a pack of cigarettes a 
day. but the autopsy did not show 
any heart ailmenil” she noted 
“The death was clearly from car- 
diovascular shock following the 
NaJador injection.” 

She said she had knowledge of 
three other women who had died 
and four who suffered heart attacks 
after taking NaJador alone. She 
added that the Health Ministry's 
new guidelines were issued when 
two French women also suffered 
heart attacks after taking RU-486 
with NaJador last year. 

Although the debate here has fo- 
cused on the potential risks posed 
by the hormone injection, medical 
experts conceded that the death 
last month could fuel the debate 
surrounding RU-486. The use of 
the abortion pill is strongly op- 
posed by anti-abortion groups and 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Until now. the abortion pill has 
been marketed only in France, 
where in 1988 the government or- 
dered Roussel-Uclaf to sell it de- 
spite public protests. But it has also 
been approved for use in China and 
is expected to be licensed in Britain 
later this year. 


Defense of Force 

(Costumed from page I) 
Chinese people would not like to 
see. so from a historical perspective 
I dunk that the resolute measures 
taken by the government will in- 
creasingly be proven correct.’’ 

While a pardon or clemency or- 
der could theoretically reduce the 
sentences of the disidents who 
have been imprisoned in connec- 
tion with the democracy move- 
ment Mr. Li dismissed questions 
about clemency. 

Mr. Li laughed when a foreigner 
asked about a poem, containing a 
call for his dismissal, published in 
the overseas edition erf 1 the People's 
Daily last month. 

The poem, which has caused a 
stir in Beijing and has made copies 
of that edition of the newspaper a 
prized possession, was submitted 
by a Chinese student in the United 
Stales. While nominally a ample 
verse about the poet’s yearnings for 
China, it ran be read diagonally to 
say: U Peng, step down io placate 
public outrage. 

“It’s a small incident and is not 
worth mentioning,'’ Mr. Li said. 


Opposition Parly 
Formed in Seoul 

Reuters 

SEOUL ■ — South Korea’s lead- 
ing opposition figure, Kim Dae 
Jung, presided Tuesday at the for- 
mation of a new opposition party, 
promising to put an end to “milita- 
ristic politics. 

The party, tentatively named the 
New Democratic Union, merges 
Mr. Kim's Party for Peace and De- 
mocracy. the country’s main parlia- 
mentary opposition party, and the 
newly formed Party for New Dem- 
ocratic Alliance. 

“I believe that we laid a definite 
foundation for 8 unified opposition 
party, which expects to take over 
the government.” Mr. Kim said at 
an inaugural ceremony in SeouL 
He urged other opposition parties 
to fight together to put a stop “to 
the generations of military culture” 
that have ruled South Korea and 
“which still control the current re- 
gime.” 
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Hungary Dismisses 
Ambassador to U.S. 

Power Struggle Blamed as Removal 
Of Envoy Leaves Embassy in Disarray 


-> By Peter Maass 

- '' Waxfttogian Pea Service 

J . BUDAPEST — Peter Zwack, a 
-prommem businessman who re- 
. nounced his U.S. citizenship last 
}ear to accept an appointment as 
1 Hungary’s ambassador to the Unit- 
ed States, has been ordered to step 

.-down sevon months after arriving 

T; in' Washington. 

;*• 'His dismissal, acknowledged by 
Hungarian government officials af- 
ter -weeks of rumors in the local 
press, appears to be part of a power 

■ smuggle stretching from (he Polo- 
mac to the Danube. 

‘ r Details of the dispute are still 
' imirky. What is clear is that the 
embassy is in embarrassing disar- 
‘ ray ai a time when it must play a 
" key role in gaining U.S. support for 
Hungary’s transition to democracy 

■ and capitalism. 

'The dismissal appears to stem 
from a rivalry between tbe ambas- 
' sador and Exuko BoUobas, Ids dep- 
uty-chief of mission. 

- -Some officials in Budapest say 
that Mr. Zwack — who wifl remain 


•v r -I didn’t imagine 
'./that I would be 
4 . leaving like this. I 
•• have my honor, my 
'dignity . 1 

..Peter Zwack, Hungary's 
/ambassador to Washington 


•jH .his post until a successor is 
■named this summer — is being 
fired because be lacks the skills and 
knowledge necessary for Hungary’s 
most sensitive diplomatic post. But 
f- others say the problem is not Mr 
Zwack but Mrs. BoUobas, who they 
contend is unsuiied for a job re- 
■ quiring tact and discretion. 

: Mr. Zwack is From a former aris- 

^-locratic family Lhai for centuries 
has brewed the country’s favorite 
liqueur, a dark-green. 84-proof 
^concoction called Unicum. When 
‘ the Communists seized power more 
•than four decades ago, Mr. Zwack. 
i i. then a teenager, fled Hungary with 
his. parents and Unicum s secret 
recipe. Leaving behind a false for- 
m mula for the Communists to find, 
.they went to the United States and 
.-reportedly hid one-quarter of the 
real recipe in safe-deposit boxes at 
: each of four New York banks. 

Mr. Zwack. who became a U.S. 
citizen and married an American, 
returned to Hungary when the 
Communists lost their grip on pow- 
_ er." He entertained offers to run for 
' parliament, president and other na- 
- tional positions, then lobbied ag- 
, gressively to become his home- 
r , land’s first post-Communist 
ambassador to the United States. 

, • He had to renounce his UJS. cili- 
* 4 jZenship to become a Hungarian 
again and qualify for the post, 
which his renown in Hungary and 
good contacts in the United Slates 


helped him secure even though he 
ban no diplomatic experience. 


As deputy chief of mission. 
Prime Minister Jozsef Antal! and 
Foreign Minister Gera Jeszenszky 
named one of their close political 
allies, Mrs. BoUobas, a professor of 
American studies who also had no 
diplomatic experience. 

Mr. Zwack refused to talk at 
length about his firing but said in a 
telephone interview that it 
stemmed from a conflict with Mis. 
BoUobas, who he said was envious 
of him and bis second wife, Anne. 

In their seven months m Wash- 
ington, Mr. Zwack and wife broke 
with the stolid tradition of Hunga- 
ry's former Communist diplomats. 
They gave elegant embassy parties 
and energetically promoted Hun- 
garian culture. 

“I didn't imagine that I would be 
leaving like this." Mr. Zwack said 
m the interview. “1 have my honor, 
my dignity." 

The ambassador said he would 
ask for a hearing in parliament to 
“set the record straight" and dear 
his name. 

In a telephone interview, Mrs. 
BoUobas denied that die was jeal- 
ous of Mr. Zwack and described 
their working relationship as 
"good.” She stud the ambassador 
was being fired because, although 
he was stalled at business and pub- 
lic relations, be was "not an experi- 
enced civil servant or an experi- 
enced diplomat.” 

Hungarian newspapers have sug- 
gested otherwise. According to 
some press reports, Mrs. BoUobas 
polarized the embassy. In one in- 
stance, these accounts said, she os- 
tracized an embassy staffer because 
he had once interpreted for a visit- 
ing Communist official. A member 
of Mr. An tail's inner circle. Mis. 
BoUobas is said by these accounts 
to have used her influence in Buda- 
pest to have Mr. Zwack removed, 
partly in the hope that she could 
become ambassador. 

Hungarian newspapers have also 
suggested that Mr. Zwack's dis- 
missal could be an effort to free the 
ambassadorial post for Foreign 
Minister Jeszenszky, whose reputa- 
tion suffered from Ins alleged ap- 
proval of a recent illegal arms sale 
to the Yugoslav republic of Cro- 
atia. 

But the Foreign Ministry has de- 
nied that Mr. Jeszenszky wants the. 
Washington job. 'Government and 
other sources say that even if this 
was the initial plan, it could no 
longer be accomplished because of 
the controversy generated by Mr. 
Zwack's dismissal 

The Hungarian opposition, 
which is virtually devoid of govern- 
ment experience, is likely to por- 
tray the Zwack affair as another 
misstep by Mr. Antall, who has 
been Tending off opposition calls 
for the resignation of the foreign 
and interior ministers over the Cro- 
atian arms sale. 

Whatever else happens, Mr. 
Zwack seems unlikely to fade away. 
Asked about his plans after leaving 
embassy, he said he probably 
would go into politics. 


*r. 


(Psst!) Need a Condominium? 



By Richard D. Hylton 

Her* York Tima Service 

NEW YORK — If Donald Trump's latest plan 
goes through, most of tbe rooms at the landmark 
Plaza Hotel will . be converted into condominium 
units in an effort to win Mr. Trump some badly 
needed cash. 

Mr. Trump and some of his bankers confirmed 
Monday the existence of the conversion plan, which 
is subject to the approval of the New York Slate 
attorney general's office. Tbe plan has not yet been 
filed with the attorney general's office, but a filing is 
expected within 60 days. 

Even by New York standards, the prices will be 
astronomical, as Mr. Trump seeks to reap some 
extraordinary benefits from the New Y ork landmark 
he bought for about 5390 million three years ago. 

operate as a^otel, but some of its rooms will no 
longer be available to the public. Some rooms, 
though, would continue to be operated os hotel 
rooms even after they were sold to private buyers. 

The least expensive room in the Plaza now rents 
for S175 a night, and among its standard suites the 
most expensive is about S1.400 a night- .■ 

Mr. Trump and Stephen F. BoDenbach. his chier 
financial officer, have developed the plan at a time 
when Mr. Trump, badly short of cash, is facing 


mounting pressure from his bank lenders to sell 


Tbe money from ailing the condominiums would 
be used to pay off the 5300 million mongage on the 
property, pay down some of Mr. Trunjp's other 
debts and provide millions of dollars- for -him. 

Ivan a Trump, the developer's Former Wife, who is 
now in charge of running the hotel, will soon be 
removed from that position, a person in (be Trump 
Organization said. . * 

Of the Plaza’s 813 rooms, nearly 800 condomini- 
um units would be created, some of whiditoould still 
function as hotel rooms part of the year. 

Although the hold, which faces Central Pork in 
Manhattan, is a landmark, the conversidp plan will 
not require the approval of the city's Landmarks 
Commission because no structural changes would be 
made on the building. 

Some time ago. Mr. Trump received permission 
from the commission to buila 18 apartments on top 
of the hotel in space that is now essentially an attic. 
Tbe developer plans to build large apartments there 
that would be among the highest-priced condomini- 
ums. 

In today's residential real estate market, it is 
unclear whether Mr. Trump will be able to get tbe 
high prices he is asking, but real estate executives say 
the Plaza is a distinctive property in an excellent 
location. ' 


; ' In addition, the residential ■market has improve, 
over the last two months^ Manhattan brokers say. 
The improvement, though, has-been confined to an 
increase in the numbers of sales. Prices have not 
gone up, and brokers doubtthat they will in the near 
term. 

. Tbe conversion plan calls tor die. Plaza to be 
divided into two operations. . 

The commercial unit would be the hotel, restau- 
rants. retail space*, and ballrooms, and would be 
owned by Mr.-Trump; the current hotel rooms 
would make up the second umL These rooms would 
be sold to buyers in their present condition. No 
additions or joinings of rooms to create larger units 
would be allowed. 

Owners of the units woold have use of all hold 
services, like maid sendee and a concierge. The hotel 
would continue to be run by a Trump company. 

The plan calls for the condominium prices to 
average 51,500 to 51,600 a square foot (about 
516,000 to 517,000 a square meter}, with the larger 
hotel suites that overlook. Central Park selling for 
Substantially more, Mr. Bo lien bach said; Thus .the 

would probably sell fSTabout WsSSoCLand the 
largest for several million dollars. 

Xouid you get an absurd number from this prop- 
erty?" asked Barbara Corcoran, bead of the Corco- 
ran Group. “I wouldn’t say no. Everyone in the 


' world knows the Plaza Hold, even without the 
Trump name." 

Mrs. Corcoran also pointed out that oondomini- 
1 Tims ought /attract rich foreign buyers who face 
constraints in buying luxury co-operative apart- 
ments because getting board approval requires dis- 
closure of financial statements and tax returns and 
such purchases cannot be made through a company. 

Foreigners arejjenerally reluctant to buy such 
- inflexible assets. There are no such restrictions on 
buying condominiums. 

- Some brokers wondered whether Mr. Trump 
could find enough foreign freewheelers to buy so 
many hotel apartments at such prices. 

H [ think it's a fantasy," said Gait P. Halstead, 
managing partner of Halstead Property Co., a New 
York broker. “I think it’s much too high.” 

The Plaza opened for business Get. I, 1907, and 
from the beginning die 19-story French Renaissance 
-hulk, that sits at the southeastern comer of Central 
Park has been the playhouse of the rich and those 
families that fancied themselves as American aris- 
tocracy. 

Alfred G wynne Vanderbilt was the first lo sign the 
register and Jay Gould kept an opulent suite at the 
hotel along with many of the other super-rich of that 
era. All manner of luminaries from F. Scott Fitzger- 
ald to Frank Lloyd Wright have populated its rooms 
since then. 



Publisher oi Reagan Book Imposed Hush Clause 


Cim t'atfKfta/R/uk.'n 

Kitty Kelley, whose unauthorized biography of Nancy Reagan was 
released this week, attending a party for the book in Washington. 


The Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — News orga- 
nizations that wanted an advance 
copy of the new book about Nancy 
Reagan had to sign a contract not 
to reveal its contents until it was 
published, the publisher and sever- 
al of the media groups say. 

The document stipulated that in 
exchange for an advance reading of 
Kitty Kelley's biography of the for- 
mer first lady, reporters could not 
talk or write about the book until 
Monday. 

"Nancy Reagan, the .Unautho- 
rized Biography’' paints Mrs. Rea- 
gan as a scheming, power-hungry 
woman who had an affair with 
Frank Sinatra and once tried mari- 
juana. Former President Reagan 
said the book contained "flagrant 
and absurd falsehoods" that ex- 
ceeded “the bounds of decency." 

Security surrounding the book's 
editing and printing was extraordi- 
nary. said Jack McKeown. vice 

S resident and publisher of Simon 
: Schuster's trade division. Just 


five manuscripts were prepared; 
they were numbered and a log was 
kept of each copy’s exact location, 
Mr. McKeown said. 

The Associated Press. The 
Washington Post, USA Today, tbe 
Los Angeles Tunes, Newsweek, 
Women's Wear Daily and "Enter- 
tainment Tonight" were asked to 
sign the embargo agreement so that 
reports about the book would ap- 
pear in unison, said a spokeswom- 
an for Simon & Schuster. Judy HB- 
singer. 

The New York Tunes and the 
New York Daily News did not sign 
the agreement, Ms. Hilsinger said. 
Both papers published articles 
about the book on Sunday, enjoy- 
ing a 24-hour jump on news organi- 
zations that did sign. 

The two newspapers obtained 
the book without the help of Simon 
& Schuster. Ms. Hilsinger said. 

She said that most reporters at 
news organizations signing the con- 
tract were sent copies of the bode 
48 hours before they were to inter- 


view Miss Kelley. Ms. Hilsinger. anyone that she had even read the 
who as the biography's publicist book and had to keep her copy at 
received the book in January, said home. "Your lips are definitely 
she was prohibited from telling laminated." she said. 


Lab Tests Will Delay Kennedy Rape Inquiry 


By Roberto Suro 

New York Tuna Service 

PALM BEACH, Florida — As 
investigators sifted confusing and 
contradictory accounts in the case 
of a reported rape at the Kenncdv 
mansion, the police say that it wifi 
be at least a week before tests are 
completed on blood and hair sam- 
ples obtained from William Kenne- 
dy Smith, the official suspect. 

Such tests seemed to be only one 
factor occupying investigators who 
are trying to establish the credibil- 
ity of the suspect and his accuser. 

The rape charge was filed March 
30 by a woman who named Mr. 
Smith as her assailant and identi- 
fied his photograph, the police said. 
Such identifications often lead to 
the an-ests of rape suspects, but no 
charges have been filed against Mr. 
Smith. 


The police acknowledged Mon- 
day that they were investigating the 
disappearance of an urn from the 
Kennedy house the night of the 
reported attack. Several people fa- 
miliar with versions of the events 
that night provided by Kennedy 
Tamily members said that the 29- 
year-old woman who made the 
rape charge had been accused of 
taking the urn and other valuables, 
including family photographs. 

A lawyer representing Mr. Smith 
said Monday that the 30-year-old 
medical student, a nephewof Sena- 
tor Edward M. Kennedy, had vol- 
untarily agreed to comply with a 
request from the police to give 
blood and hair samples but had 
declined a request to be inter- 
viewed by them. 

Mr. Kennedy and bis son Patrick 
were interviews! by the police over 


the weekend. Neither are suspects 
in the case, the police said, hut the 
woman who reported the rape idd 
the police that the senator and his 
son were with Mr. Smith when she 
met him at a nightclub! 

A police statement said it would 
take a week or two to complete the 
routine analyses of the samples ob- 


tained from Mr. Smith. The state- 
ment said it will take even more 
time for tests being conducted to 
determine the structure of Mr. 
Smith’s DNA genetic material. 

DNA tests are relatively rare in 
criminal investigations. The police 
offered no explanation of their de- 
cision to seek genetic testing. 
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AMERICAN 

TOPICS 


A Northwest Quake 
Could Be a Big One 

A major earthquake has been 
long predicted for the U.5. Pacif- 
ic Northwest and a new study in 
Science magazine says it could he 
one of the worst in history. A 
fault line in the ocean 60 miles 
(about 100 kilometers) offshore 
from Seattle, the study suggests, 
could produce a quake 100 times 
stronger and lasting 10 times 
longer than any previously re- 
corded in the area and cause tidal 
waves 30 to 60 feet (about 9 to IS 
meters) high. 

The study was done by James 
Savage and Michael Lisowski of 
the U.S. Geological Survey, Two 
of the huge tectonic plates that 
Jomi the Earth’s surface overlap 
for 750 miles in a line roughly 
parallel with the coast of Wash- 
ington and Oregon. The question 
is whether the two plates have 
snagged and are locked together. 


The study, using laser beams and 
mirrors to detect changes as small 
as a quarter of an inch between 
objects as far as 18 miles apart, 
indicates that they are. This 
would would make an eventual 
series of major quakes or one 
enormous one inevitable. 

An earthquake could come at 
any time, but the study noted that 
major earthquakes in' the Pacific 
Northwest occur roughly every 
600 years and that the most re- 
cent probably struck about 300 
years ago. 


Short Takes 

An outing to a major league 
baseball game this season will 
cost a family of four an average of 
S76.22, according to Team Mar- 
keting Report, a Chicago publica- 
tion that covers the commercial 
side of sports. The sum includes 
the price of four tickets, two draft 
beers, four hot dogs, four soft 
drinks, two souvenir mesh base- 
ball caps, two game programs 
and parking. 

The Uitivenlty of Maryland 
says nearly 1,000 spouses left be- 
hind when their husbands or 


wives were transferred from U.S. 
military bases in Europe to the 
Middle East have enrolled in its 
Desert Storm Spouse Scholarship 
Program. The program pays from 
90 percent of tuition for the 
spouses of lower-ranking service 
people to 24 percent for those of 
officers. The U.S. military over- 
seas have been taking (he univer- 
sity's correspondence courses 
since 1949. 

When an automatic money -dis- 
pensing machine in Binghamton. 
New York, ate David Morley’s 
bank card, h? got it back by tear- 
ing the machine open with a 
crowbar, the police said. Mr. 
Morley. 23. was arrested and 
charged with second-degree crim- 
inal mischief. The police said the 
545.000 machine wav virtually de- 
stroyed. 

Over the years. The New York 
Times has used an increasing 
amount of drawings and political 
cartoons. But it does not have any 
plans to start running comic 
strips. "Having gone so many 
years without comics, it is hard to 
conceive what kind of comics we 
would have." said Joseph Lely- 
veld. managing editor of The 


Times, who added: “It’s some- 
thing that does get reviewed 
around here from lime to time." 

General Cofin L. Powell, chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs or Staff, 
grew up in a Jewish neighbor- 
hood in the Bronx and has been 
rumored to speak Yiddish. "I do 
not speak Yiddish," General 
Powell said recently. He paused 
and added. “Well, maybe a ‘bis- 
sd.‘ ” “Bisse]” is Yiddish for “just 
a little." 

Orion Pictures, distributor of 
the Oscar-winning "Dances With 
Wolves." is threatening to sue 
Ivor's, a Seattle seafood restau- 
rant chain, for running a televi- 
sion ad about "dancing with 
clams.” in the ad, an actor resem- 
bling Kevin Costner, the 
“Wolves" hero, cavorts with an 
actor in a dam suit in a seaside 
meadow. Meanwhile, bearded 
North westerners watching the 
dance say in Norwegian with sub- 
title translations: “He is a new- 
comer. He has not yet learned our 
ways, but soon ne will eat at 
Ivor’s." 


Arthur Higbee 


Ruth Page, 92, the Dancer 
And Choreographer, Dies 


1 Vrt York Times Senior 

Ruth Page. 92. a pioneering 
' American ballet dancer and one of 
the fir>t ballet choreographers to 
. employ American subject matter. 

died Sunday of respiratory failure 
, Jt her home in Chicago. 

Miss Page, who arranged Rudolf 
NureytfvS New York dehut. was 
. involved in a wide array of activi- 
ties. She performed with Anna Pa- 
vlova's classical ballet company, 
r with Serge Diaghilev's avant-garde 
■ Ballets Russes and with German 
! Expressionist dancers. 

She appeared in opera houses 
- around the world, danced ul the 
,’ coronation of Emperor Hirohito of 
Japan in 1928 and gave programs 
in the Soviet Union in 1930, 

Bom in Indianapolis, she re- 
mained proudly American, making 
.CTiicagu the hose of her activities 
. and refusing to change her name at 
^■jinte when many Americans 
‘^adopted exotic stage names. 

\n eclectic choreographer. Miss 


Patjjfi is known for “Hear Ye. Hear 
Ye ’ ( 1 934). a ballet about a murder 
trial to a commissioned score by 
Aaron Copland: “An American 
Pattern" { 19371, a feminist protest 
against conformity; “Billy Sun- 
day" ( I948L a ballet derived from a 
fiery evangelist's sermons; and sev- 
eral ballets based on operas. 

■ Other Jeatfu: 

Nona Balakian, 72. a literary crit- 
ic. essayist and a former editor on 
the staff of The New York Times 
Sunday Book Review, Saturday in 
New York City apparently of a 
heart attack. She was co-author, 
with Charles Simmons, of "The 
Creative Present" (1969). a collec- 
tion of essays on American fiction. 

Wendd! Snow Gough, 76. for- 
mer managing director of Chrysler 
Motors. England, and past presi- 
dent of the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Britain and of the 
American Club there, of heart fail- 
ure Friday in London. 


TO OUR READERS 
IN FRANCE 

It’s never been easier 
to subscribe and save 
with our new 
toll free service. 

Just call us today 
at 05437 437 


THE ARIANESPACE REPORT 

Arianespace Orbits 
Telecommunication Satellite 
For Telesat Canada 


Arianespace, the world's first commercial 
space transportation company, has just 
launched one of two Anik spacecraft for 
Telesat Canada and will soon orbit the 
other. 

This satellite adds capacity to Canadian 
nationwide tdecommuni cation networks 
including television broadcasting. Coverage 
also extends to parts of the United States. 

Since 1981, Arianespace has won 92 firm 
contracts for its commercial launch services. 
The company has carried into space 
36 commercial sateDites these last 3 years, 
an average of 1 per month. 

Ariane, the European launch vehicle. 


gives mission planners the modularity they 
need to optimize flight performance for cost 
effectiveness. Unrivaled accuracy and an 
equatorial launch site let satellites potentially 
gain years over their nominal lifespans. 

The result: Over 80% of satellite 
operators today have already put their 
confidence in .Arianespace. 

To learn more about Arianespace and 
the complete range of its commercial space 
transportation services, please contact our 
offices in Eviy, Washington or Tokyo. 

Arianespace, bringing space closer to Earth. 
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IMPORT/EXPORT I IMPORT/EXPORT 


AMERICAN EXPORTS NODS? Want 
» mfoor U.5. goods* The fowl'd ri 
Comma cs. ■stabW'ed Uj nataral 
only. w| r m foa Todr opporiuvty 
fer U5 e*poners Ot no chpg t as 

«we to our 100.000 icadn. Send 
<wnp«in of good! jpaa. amparr, 
WftoCI [phone & foij. bonk or other 
leferenea. no to nr- l Fn*»p. Ji?. 
837-7035. Or mol TO R. F rump. J pgr. 
net of Cononrrur, Two World Trade 
Center. New Tort, NY 1X*S USA, 


we offer hr e*pon 
PANASONIC 5CNY 
TOSttBAJUWA 
FAX-PHONES 

AUDIO-VffiEO 

TY PH M WHB -HBNiag 

COMPUTERS 

fV<ne oonnci Gene's tmemocnd 
Tel: 201944 2990 Ftou 201944313 us 



CQMPUTBl MBAOeT'Smra.'ip D 
Rom.'Eprom] ‘Math-Co. hc wig -' 
Boards/ Mcro USA For (3Q5J5G9-OQ3& 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


U.S. HOMES 
FROM $100 

U.S. Bcnk-Foredased & 
Government Red Estate 
priced for quick sale. 
Lots of opportunities 
avaBabie. For details 
and price sheets, fax 
(ffrerity to the U.S.: 

( 813 ) 446-0076 
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BUSINESS 


ruakufluMimxi 


BULLET PROOF CARS 

EXECUTIVE aRmOBNG C&P. 

4836 WhrLund 
San Ammo, tool 78217 USA 

SSONG BtOKBS & AGBH5 
FOB MfflDlS EAST 
AID LATIN AMBBCA 

Teh 512.6543905 
Fo. 51? "65*0105 
U5A 


MTBMATIGNAl ORSNORE 


ROMussisa 

Camprehenbm ptofowond jemees 
mdude nom in e e! 

RepresenWne offices. 

Power! of attorney, refer*, M tifw re 
Fo*. mcnl forwarding woddww 


BUSINESS MESSAGE CENTER 


I -it-C- ,'ii >c cj 


Tl. 6T835: Island 


Navoncf House, 
Sarkn. Isle of Mon. 

Phone: fMM 82*555 
C Island C. n»: (062r 


(062*1 8ZW9 


SUBSOBPnCN AOBdS/ 
BOOKSHJBB 

Pubtohet of USA tadusnd MamAx- 
nrrs Dmtory [25 vdume iel) nesds 
eMnbfahHi agents wuh bwieu 
conracis. dienis in the industrial 
momifaeturmg market. IT . n p ec r d 
|frQL vonrac*: 

Mr. Mono Amo 
Bodns IV*c» Mattering. Inc. 

136* Wehh Road 
Noth Wdes. PA 1945* USA 
Teh 2156*3-9100 ha: 2156*3-2563 


DHAWARE, USA 
INCORPORATION 

Into*, easy company tondio* m 
gypor u t e ha»en Debwtre. CaAdon 
*>cJ. profesaand. e j penenced, ht ser- 
■se. USA office server. SceacAs* m 
Mpng imet r tfwnd tSetto Free into 
Hi COUP AMERICA, INC, 

P.O. Box 9540 

WSmfnalorv Mawrare 19809 USA 
Teh 30276*6*14 Fat 302-7643850. 


We ore yrmiu t! n 

- Ito fniin t Bw ci [US la Ewapel 
-Sfcwdbi UH>r» of Gad* 

■ Ito i fmmiin Beads 

- Bid Carafe 

tom AwstoUe uo to USS5 ration 
Coll II! for Iimedars reply: 
BOSCH. OAVE5 MBKHWT 
FINANCE INC 


WeslpJt. CT. . 

Teh 203226 2388 tot 203226 75*2 
or Bmssefs, Tel: 026*6 2580 


9.VB4EAD-ZJNC MM bond «• 
Western Canada for sale. Gased ones 
1973; no equ>pneni or known re- 
serves. hoducjipn from 1893 to 1962 
was 1 .942J9? oz. Sfcer. KLBM.8W 
fas. Lead &896.905 fat. Jrc 1 .000 
Ibv Cadinuiii, 10? azs. Gold. 
Geotogicd report gn«s etoefcer 
ouewnert of pMemfeJ tor sotesmd 
ore at depth US S23XC.GOO terms 
aiakUe Coirfcsy to brokers ad 
finders. Telephone USA (213) 20589*1 
betwe e n 9 and II an Ln Angelas 
bne. 


EXPORTING SPORT SHOES, Convene, 
AM SKr. EeefaO, N*e, Addas. TeV 
Fas: USA 912067-3006 


IMPORT-EXPORT 


STOCK RNANGNQ 
Agents warned. 

Vt hrM wid e anqufom welcome 

Tel UK (44 626 65*066 
Far UK f**J 6268S4Q77 



NEW FRONT OPraETUMICS—Mcdm 
nxe you kx* at the tong term 7 
performa nc e before you Starr dstnb- 
u*ag waste coropeefexi—ft s worth 
row wWe. Co*** HVW GmbH, 
bamstr. 11, W.200Q Hmrfaerg 1, 
Germmy. Ftsc +*940331160 
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A0 poperta ore under lease . 

K. Godahom Ftsc 919-5266632 USA 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


NO 1 

OFFSHORE 

COMPANY 

SPECIALISTS 



Swiss Joint-stock 
company in Zorich 
with first class know-how 
and patents. 

Worldwide demands and 
numerous orders on hand. 
For reasons of expansion of 
the company we are willing 
to hand over some shares. 
Our profits are higher than 
the normal level. 

Dividends are payed in Swit- 
zerland. Appellation shares. 

Fax: + 41-1-211 07 67 


FREE PHONE 
0800 269900 


AGENT REQUIRED 

with government con- 
tacts, to assist in sale 
and/or contracting the 
use of two large seff- 

propefled floating cranes. 
Substantial commission. 
Conndenliafity assured- 
Contact Mr. Read 
Read Heavyfift Marine 
Group 

UK: 379-853063 
Fax 379-853676 
US: 617-266-0977 
Fax 617-266-9227 


HARD TO BOBROW FROM BANKS ??? 

Available 33% equity linked Venture Capital up to U.S S 100 
million on long term basis for both new /existing projects 
based any part oi the World except in South Africa from a 
group of Asian/ Arab capitalists. Tailored terms to match 
mutual interests. 

NO UPFRONT FEE — Pay an completion basis. 

For details just send your address/ fax. Project reports or 
personal visits are not welcomed at this stage - thank you 
Venture Capital Finance Corporation 
Esplanade Chambers. 18 Esplanade 
SL Holier, Jersey 
Channel Islands UX 
Fax: Internationa] + 44 534 39115 


PLANT & MACHINERY 


By Order of OLIVE CAN COMPANY. CHICAGO. U.S.A. 

EIGHTEEN CAN MANUFACTURING LINES 

(For Sale in Lots) 

Including: 

• Bliss, Cameron. Toms Wold, Invert and Hamilton Krusse 
Can Body Makers 

• Cameron and American Can Rotary Pressure Rangers 

• Max Arms and Karges Hammer Ranger Beaders 

• Bliss, Adriance and Cameron Hand Seamers ft Ranger Beader 

• Angahjs Types 29P, 40P. 51P & 59P Three & Four Head Rotary Hand 
Seamars 

• Bliss, Max Arms and Kirches Krupp Lock Formers 

• Soudronk; NRZD12E. Smag ZSMH65-3S0 ft ZSMVA-3 Wire Welders 

• Biss and Cameron 36" Hand Sitters 

• Hiss Nos. 3, 4, 9, 20 ft 21 OBI Presses 

• McDonald Nos- 4 ft 31 E OBI Presses 

• Cameron Nos. 3 ft 4 Punch and No. 348 OBI Auto Presses 

• Rockford Nos. 4 ft 45 Presses 

• R Hoe Single Colour Printing Presses 

• Dexter Feeders 

• Wagner ft Rutherford Trail Coaler 

• Ross Gas Rred Drying Ovens 

• Large Quantity of Tools ft Dies (or comprehensive range of Can Sues 

For further details contact Ref: ML/RJD. 


» ► HENRY BUTCHER 

A 0 k 50/51 High Holbom, London WC1V 6EG, UJC. 

■ Telephone: +44 71 405 8411 

■ Facsimile: +44 71 405 9772. Telex: 897377. 

Auctioneers, VaJuers, Agents, Surveyors of Plant and Property 


SERVICED OFFICES 


AN OFFICE IN CENTRAL LONDON ? ! 

Ws have over 1000 office suites of all sizes in and 
around London ideally suited to the needs of overseas 
organisations requiring a London base. Offices are well 
located for Public Transport, many with 24 hour access. 
Full secretarial support is available plus facilities such as 
fax, telex, copiers, reception areas and meeting rooms. 

You can move In immediately without any long term 
commitment, legal or estate agency fees. Clients enjoying 
the ultimate professional service include branch offices of 
companies based In Europe. Asia. Africa. Australasia and 
the Americas. Make your plans a reality! 

for details please contact Central Lettings today: 

♦ Telephone: UK Code + 71 321 0401 

♦ Facsimile: UK Code + 71 930 42GT 

♦ Telex: 29514 LETCON G 


_ vl« 

Regus 

IMMEDIATELY 
AVAILABLE 
FUUY STAFFED 
AND EQUIPPED 
OFFICES. 

PARIS ■ LONDON ■ BRUSSELS 
MADRID- BUDAPEST -WARSAW 
NEW YORK -WASHINGTON DC 
LOS ANGELES- COPENHAGEN 

Scenario ««i£ mte ■ Ai.iAr9tpflg »n,> 
Meenng loom l*_-riiiir r , ■ sarwic? 

TELEPHONE: 

PARIS +331 4007 8007 
LONDON 071-753 2928 
USA Toll Free 800 776 8330 


LONDON'S MOST 
PRESTIGIOUS 
| SERVICED OFFICES 


D h f i nguMicd Mcyfair Atkfcea 
Custom Ported Furnishings 
bxnecSalB awSabifity. 

Fees fully indusne of Secretarial 
Assistance, Boflnfaoom Farifrties, 
Communications & afl BuMmg Services. 
Ttiere is no oontaarison. 


Tel. : 71 491 1098 
Fax; 71 491 2483 


YOU SAW THIS AD. 

So did nearly half a miOioa potential 
investors worldwide looking for new 
investment opportunities. 
Shouktn'i you place 
your business message in the 

INTERNATIONAL 
HERALD TRIBUNE? 


FINANCIAL COMPANY 

commanding a large capital 
seeks 

INVESTOR 

with a view to forming an investment 
group for a first-class financial product 
Guaranteed high return plus principal. 

Minimum funds: S.Fr. 300.000.- 
For additional information: 
write under cipher 200-5843 
ASSA Annonces Suisses SA - CH-1211 Gengve 2b 


MINERAL WATER SPRING - 

Singular natural source, infinite capacity, strat 
site, widely acclaimed, sole reason for sale of 1 ( 
equity due partners incompatibility. 

Phone Switzerland: 41 + 41-952632.. 


INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS SERVICES 

Discover how fttie X costs to have 
ytxr own office and staff ta CaSfor- 
nfeUSA 

Forrto. caSorfacSyManenowac 
US. Tel: 213-S54-W1 1 
US. fax: 213-85+0551 


100.000 US DOLLAHS COMMISSION 


Win be paid to decision maker able to arrange immediate purchase of totally 
dean UK company Owning vafuahte industrial property kasnd In leading Bntinh 
public coiii[mny. Shares held by oBshore company available if required at no 
extra cost No ownership restriction. Price required flK million sterling which 
equate* to approximately 15% z current "nr 11 "' hy m ne which is due to be 
renewed upwards only within 3 yean when a substantial increase is expected 
and [hereafter every five yean. Strict coniideatialiiy e xp ected aid given. 

R&ise Reply to 

Bax 474. Inte rn atio n al Herald Tribune, 63 Long Acre, London WCZE 9JH, UK. 


— PANAMA — 

PcBxxna coo tomes to offer its 
trod bond advantages for doing 
business Through Panartanian offshore 
com pani es. Fiscal and co puro t e laws 
gowning such activities 
remain und u mged. 

Write Far free brochure on the 
advantages of Ponano companies, 
convenient ship registration and 
company management to: 

INTERTRUST P.O. Box 7440 

Panama 5, Republic of Panama. 
Telephone: (507) 636300 
Cable: INTBmiUST 
Telex: 2708 INTRUST PG 

- Fax: [507) 63-6392 (507) 64-8000 _ 


FINANCIAL INVESTMENTS 


ASIAN HUNGARIAN 
INVESTMENT FUND 

(commanding different profitable projects) 

— SEEKS INVESTORS — 

Minimum fund : US$ 50,000 / DM 50.000 / SF 50,000 
FF 100.000 / BP 10.000 / JY1MH. 

Guaranteed income /interest plus further benefits such as 


yearly bonus according to consolidated profit- 
Risks insuring by MIGA of World Bank group on political 
and currencies convertabiuty 

PROJECTS: The Farmers Baals of Hnngary25% 
Budapest Ardex balding 50% 

Budapest Coaun. building 50% 

Badapest Office Complex 100% 

Bio-diesel plant 20% 

Planning projects: Golf Club, Hotels. Airliner. 
Villa-residential zone. 

All projects are managing by international fund 
managers in many nationalities. 

For further information: 

Write to ‘"Globe Trade and Investment (BVI) Ltd." 
Budapest office: Telefax No. +36-1-1 14-3046 
AtmJ Mr. Gilbert HUNG. 


FINANCIAL 

SERVICES 



JAPANESE BANK 
CONSORTIUM 

Accepting applications 
for: InvesfmentAending 
Opportunities 

Real Estate-syndications 
Commercial loans 

Due to possible language 
and time zones differences 
please fox 
Mr. Sotoo Sameda 


COSTA DEL SOL - EAST OF MALAGA 

2 quality complexes of approx. 60 apartments etc. 
Bordering sea and beach. Held through offshore 
companies. For sale as whole. Large discount on 
retail prices. Excellent investment 
Replies to Box 0365 JHT, 9252 1 Nedfly Cedex, France. 




AN AMERICAN'S GUIDE TO 

EUROPE* 


BmSME! 




The moa ct rapi c fa e u Mve directory for 
American executives living. and 
working in Europe or those who navel 
extensively. Written b> experts in each 
field, tins guidebook is a handy ■’ 
refe r enc e of information and services, 
mctntihig; 

■ GENERAL INFORMATION 

• TAX & FINANCIAL SERVICES - 

■ EDUCATION 

■ MEDICAL COVERAGE 
■TRAVEL 

■ LISTINGS OF SERVICES: - \ 

US. Chamber; of Commerce, 
consotos. embassies. nxirisr v 
offices, and ranch more! 

This will be the only guidebook you 
win ever need during yoar say in or 
frequent visits to Emope-ORfer your 
copy today! 


AVAILABLE 
NEW OFFSHORE 
COMPANIES 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 
INCLUDING INSURANCE, 
TRUSTEE & BANKING 
WITH 100% UNSECURED/ 
SECURED PROJECT 
FUNDING ASSISTANCE 
FOR RESPECTABLE 
PARTIES WORLDWIDE. 

LIMITED 

OFFER FCFS BASIS. 
FAX: TCSS LIMITED 
UK, (0534) 391 15. 


AVIATION 


EXECUTIVE HBJCOPTER 

AS355F2 - TWIN SQUIRREL I 

One of the kstest examples of the mart 
popular twfo engined executive heficop- 
tars on the market. 

Equipped to UK CAA IFR requireme nt s. 
For fut detoik contact 
Copt T A Goans 
Star Aviation 
Tet UK (0276) 856255 
Fax: UK (0276} 858330 


COMMERCIAL/ 
INDUSTRIAL 
REAL ESTATE 


We let a small ofGoe-bnOdiag noi lo 

BAHNHOFSTRASSE(J0AKXI) 
IN ZURICH 

especially suitable Tor banks. 
Modern, new binMine with air 
conditioning district bearing, 
elevators, et 

Cellar/ record office cjl 90 sqm 

Ground Hocr/ shop aa-tiOsqjn. 

Is! floor - *ib floor ca. 290 sq.m. 
Only serious offers considered. 
rinse cdL 41 1 .’// 55 55 for deuak. 


COST IS US$45.00 PER UNIT, INCLUDING SHIPPING & HANDLING 
Send U-S- Bank Check Or Money Order Is U.S. Cnmney Only To: . 

Living Abroad Pitblishing Inc. 

584 Broadway - Sunrs 806 New York, NY 10012 ILSJL 
TEL: (212) 941-9602 Fax: (212) 941-9690 


As a private investor, 
for the past 6 years 
I have earned more than 


I explain the methods I use oxl show you exactly how you can employ 
the same methods tor yourself: 

l wfli send you fid detafts and ihe 6 year track record of this unqqe 
investment system! 

NO CHARGE - NO OBLIGATION - NO VISITS 




Believe it or not, it is true. • o 

Send tor the detailed explanation. Judge for yourself.- 
Write to: ”41 % ”, 44 Church St., DorWng, 

Surrey, England-RH4 IDJ. - - 

Minimum Investment $50,000 or £25,000 or equivalent 



BANKS 

Established 10 years in providing 
offifiore services to companies 

engaged frial types of businesses 

ASTON CORPORATE IMUSCVr 
19 Peel Road, Doughs, tee of Man 
TeL: UK 62462659 1 
Fax: UK 624 625 1 26 
or London 
TeL: (71 1 222 8866 
Fax: (71) 233 1519== 


• Imornatiortd Rnonocf Atonogamni Con- 
sutericy 

• Trantfort/ fa niHan ca i 

• Buy/Safl taai(rt Curtcnoti 

• Befowtoinp of Ti«da DoanenMiaa 

• Coqx>r«a Adwnory ft NoitonM FnJttei 

• M^cond M wb finmring 


• fotamationd Profoa Rnaoca 

ApyaeoiMmab 
ZAITBCU MANAGEMENT 
SERVICES PTC LTD 
ISO Gad Street SJQM1 
Wing On Ufa Beikfing - S ano pt a w 0106 
Non |65} 223-1169- 


AGENCIES WANTED 

OOK CONTACTS HAVE BfOLOOTSt 
3601000,000 cams are looking for contact wBfa yoo. finoe 1998 
tfte ECC (EampMa Oarig of Ommo e Soderi, Ae lobby of 
the eottqnMOB rf the firin. Oar sendees are raAiDK. nomaftn and 
ux ipena O oo on 8 k US and EC noduete ax oar Jtxarth- Get a head 
start an toe dfaw by beconfcg a maabec. M far htt g da h bom. 
EUROPEAN CflAMBBI OF CONNERCC SOCIETY 
350 Fffifa Aw. State 3394 bfiddnditenatogd 77. 

New York. PLY. 10113 NL- 6823 HI Arabcm • 

Ftar 2126640135 .' bcSUMMl 


Manufacfam Hanovsr efienb 

of now drfunct Geneva subsid- 
iary wishing to jerin forces to get 
access to depoats, contact . 
MT Box 0299, 850 INm Avb, 
10 Bl fl. Nor YorkltY. 10022. 





| C( 

DMMERCIAL/INDUSTRIALREA^STATE 


PLACE DU CHANCE HER ADENAUER • PARIS I6 e ‘FRANCE 


★M** 






☆ ☆ 


^EUROPEAN BUSINESS CENTER 


A 

il n impressive nine-storey 
building, with 12,00 square metres of 
offices each one lit by natural light, with 
its terraces looking out over Paris from the 
fifth floor up, with its interior garden and its 
150 parking spaces, the ADENAUER European 
Business Center can meet all your requirements. 

200 metres from the Porte Dauphine, in the heart of 
the 16th District, alongside the Rue des Belles 
Feuilles and the Rue Spontinl, the building lies in the 
extension of the Congress Centre at the Porte Maillot 
The proximity ot the Ring Road and public transport ensures 
easy and privileged access. 

From now on, sale by division on plans, delivery in January 1992. 
Contact Marion Majer, Commercial Director INFO BURO. 
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iMMOBiLim Q-EHTftBPRiflc TEL. i ( 1 ) 47 56 04 63 
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Hong Kong Will Get 
Airport 9 U.K. Vows 


r~ ^ ^ sJator “ Tfflwan, left, trading Wows Tuesdav with an opposition Democratic Progressive 
piein me National Assembly. A debate on moves toward greater democracy turned to chaos, and the furniture flew. 


Compiled h Our Staff tner. [htpackn 

HONG KONG — A new aiipon 
will be built for Hong Kong even 
without Chinese approval Foreign 
Secretary - Douglas Hurd of Britain 
said here Tuesday 

Mr. Hurd reported that Britain 
and China, in his talks ui Beijing, 
had failed to reach agreement on 
the $16.3 billion project for a new 
port and airport. He said that bilat- 
eral talks in Beijing would continue 
“for as long as the\ are useful." 

“The airpon is obvious!} not be- 
ing scrapped." Mr. Hurc said. 

A failure ro reach 3n agreement 
with China would “not remote the 
need for a new airport" in Hong 
Kong, he said, although the pro- 
ject's timetable, under which the 
first runway would be operational 
by 1997. would be delayed. 

Mr. Hurd was speaking at a press 
conference as he wound up his visit 
to China and the British colony . 
which returns to Chinese control in 
1997. 

“We'll need a measure of sup- 
port from China" to calm ur.easi- 
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f ■> • Cattpiled by Ottr Staff From Dispauhts 

J TOKYO — - Keizo Obudii an aide of former Prime 
MUhsw Noboru TakesMta, became the head of Japan’s 

! Mr. O^jd^ thec^efcabraet secretary in Mr. Takeshita’s 
.’/ ©87-89 adatinisirat^'aBDm^ post of secre- 

tary-general of the Liberal Democratic Party. 

■ He steeds Ichir^Ozawa, who resigned Monday after his 
party s defeat m an election Sunday For governor of Tokyo. 
i ”*f wHl try nqj best U> preserve the unity of the party," Mr. 
Obuchi snid'at a news conference. 

: Hisstaiement rejected the party’s' wish to mend a split 
thattdhdded its^iariorial haa'dqiiBrtfrs from the local Tokyo 
ftQptef dilring' tbef election for governor. ' ■ 

Mond^MiyGzawasaiid he felt compel led to resign, to. 
,- e responsibility for the.. Tokyo debacle in which the 
*s candidate,- Hkanori Tscmnra, was defeated by a' 


an’s Governing Party 


margin of almost 2-to- 1 by the 80-year-old incumbent gover- 
nor. Sbunkhi Suzuki 

Mr. Suzuki had been a stalwart of the governing panv 
until tins year, when Mr. Ozawa orchestrated a campaign to 
deny him renomination and award it to someone the pam 
deemed more electable. But the attempt to shove Mr. Suzuki 
aside backfired, generating public sympathy for him. 

Mr. Ozawa has also long been considered a rising political 
star in Japan, and an almost certain furore prime minister. 
He has a formidable independent power base stem mine 
from his prowess last year in garnering hundreds of millions 
of dollars in campaign funds from Japanese businesses. 

Mr. Obudii was selected according to the rules of faction- 
al politics that govern the Liberal Democratic Party. Like 
Mr. Ozawa, Mr. Obuchi is a deputy leader of Mr. Takeshita’s 
faction, the biggest of five. 

Prime Minister Toshiki Kaifu, who hails from the tiniest 
of the five, has been backed by the factions of Mr. Takeshita 


and Shimaro A he, a former foreign minister. The post of 
secretary- general is arguable the most powerful position in 
the Liberal Democratic Party besides the party president, 
who becomes prime minisier because of the part’v's majorm 
in parliament. 

The secretary-general controls the party's coffers and 
much of its decision-making process. 

The resignation of Mr. Ozawa was widely seen as an 
international embarrassment for Japan, since it discredited 
the party leader less than a month after he met with Presi- 
dent Mikhail S. Gorbachev in Moscow and President 
George Bush in Washington as a representative of the 
government. 

Japanese officials had pressed Mr. Bush and Mr. Corba- 
:hev to meet with Mr. Ozawa, despite the fact that he had no 
government position. Mr. Gorbachev, who is to visit Japan 
nut week, responded by meeting with Mr. Ozawa twice in 
two days. (Reuter t. .V ] Ti 
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FINANCIAL 



OIL AND GAS PRODUCTION 
b e dfa nt USA mvetfmwn opportune^ 
crftffd by new honzonll deling 
lechnofagy [«4»di con increase emwg 
production jevsrd toIcQ and fagher ol 
picw For mformoeon contact* 
Ktnowood Enemy. Tel 71J781 5642 
Fol 7I37HW761. or 

10878 Vfegtonet. Sets 30, 
Houston. Ten# 77047 USA. 


UMQUE LOCATION 


ness by prospective international 
investors, he said. “It's a statement 
of economic fact." 

The Chinese prime minister. Li 
Peng, said Tuesday that an agree- 
ment with Britain on the airpon 
was possible, perhaps in the near 
future, but that China was con- 
cerned about the co«i of the pro- 
ject. 

The dispute has threatened the 
smooth handover or the British col- 
ony by stalling talks on practical 
issues affected by tbe transition. It 
also has exposed deep mistrust be- 
tween Britain and China. 

China worries that the airport 
project will drain Hong Kong's 
treasury before 1997. Britain fears 
Beijing" wants to assert control over 
the colony even before the han- 
dover and undermine the Hong 
Kong government. 

“Tbe project is very costly, will 
take a verv long time and stretch 
beyond 1997," Mr. Li said. “So 
China has the obligation and the 
responsibility to raise some ques- 
tions." (AFP. Reuters) 


Malaysian Gets 1 Day 
For Targeting Shultz 


KUALA LUMPUR — A Ma- 
laysian student who tried to throu 
a 'Molotov cocktail three years ago 
at the visiting U.S. secretary of 
state. George P. Shultz, was sen- 
tenced Tuesday to a day in jail and 
fined 2.000 ringgit ($735). 

The police arrested the student, 
armed with a beer bottle labeled 
"G. Shultz" and filled with gasoline 
and sodium chloride, on July 9. 
1988. along a road taken by Mr. 
Shultz's car in Kuala Lumpur. The 
student, who was not identified, 
admitted in court he had tried to 
stage an attack. 


SERVICED OFFICES 


NEW YORK CITY 

•Fumshed Ewcu**t 
•Complete seaekmd ddl & WP 
•BKP(*«n & Conoerqe servos 
•SiBp-of iHr-tn lefcpncne, far & Me* 
•Gonvenert to off ttansportaxon 

Executive Systems Inti 
1 Dag Hommankjold Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
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1’ IUHK: II i 
l\*.*77 


Id: (212) 758-6400 





• Tow busrea openmn i 
start iwmfcnl i 


20%-50% PLUS PROFIT 

Equ*y ifmestroenl m sgiftan USA 
dwSi mSstry. Investor^ Broiw 
Dedwi. AgwB. AwPartfcto'Fund 


t&OJta P.O. Bn 415?. CKOOc 
ZUG. S«*e»W FAX (41 n 2231 88 
TCL HI *2) 21 7V 60 


DIAMONDS 



YOUR BEST BUY 

Stale tfcmndi at wholesale pica by 
aiserug direct from Aftfwe tj?. the 

wotfi tnoHj «npsxturrt afrownond 

morVet Cne dhaaonds to the ana you 
kwe. buy fat marmfri. to your 


Wife annai far (tee ante toot at 


CAPITAL WANTED 


ttT> T.r.^iilfTtl 


COMMERCIAL /INDUSTRIAL 
REAL ESTATE 




Forrprw • ■ 

THE(»ITHOFMI>®CAtt0 , 
320 SQM. (9 >ooi»ri ertrWy fun*rfw^ • 
aad or cwtSiionedvah'pert*^#' . 
moo e andeoBpv « 
I nm edn My tj*»VA..v . 

For further Mail * : 
plscse coritad: 

AGEDI 

08 fesdortid 
7cx*j9JddaM«fai 
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Looking West, Iran Tries to Whip Up an Economic Miracle 


By Judith Miller 

\f» - York Times Struct 

TEHRAN — The usually chaotic airpon here uas 
deserved last Thursday. The gcnemmem had jusi 
raised international faro purchased in local currency 
eightfold. In less than a year, the price of postage 
stamps has tripled. The cost of chicken rose in the 
bazaar by about 30 percent recently. Prices for most 
foods hare shot up. as have taxes. 

The increases are pan of the wrenching, far-reach- 
ing and potentially destabilizing campaign by Presi- 
dent Hashemi Rafsanjani to revive the beleaguered 
economy. 

“This is Rafsanjaiu 's perestroika.’' a longtime diplo- 
mat here said. “Without it. his political glasnosi will 
not work. If he foils. Iran will become on economic 
basket case." 

Mr. Rafsanjani and his team of economic managers 
say they are committed to what amounts to an eco- 
nomic revolution. Their goal: to transform the highly 
centralized, heavily subsidized and stagnant system 
into a vibrant, decentralized. Tree-market economy. 

“The president believes that the Iranian people 
should run business in this country , that they can do it 
better than the government." said S. Mohammed 
Hussein Adeli. governor of the central bonk. 

Among policy changes under way and being 


planned, he said, are eliminating all nonessemial sub- 
sidies. balancing the budget, attracting foreign and 
domestic investment in productive sectors, and float- 
ing the rial so that it reflects its true market value. 

But obstacles to these steps are staggering. Iran 
produces little except oil and petroleum-based prod- 
ucts. It imports more than 65 percent of its food. Its 
birthrate is among the world's highest. And many of 
the Islamic militants in the state bureaucracy are 
intent on sabotaging the changes. 

A prime example of resistance that the government 
is encountering can be seen in its effort to bring the 
currency in line with its market value. 

Soon after Mr. Rafsanjani came to power in late 
1989. Mr. Adeli said. Iran decided it had to close the 
gap between its official rate of exchange, at which SI 
was worth 70 rials, and the real, or black-markeu rate, 
where SI bought about 1.350 rials. So last year the 
government introduced year a more realistic, “com- 
petitive” rate of exchange. 

In January, it introduced a third, free- market rate, 
which it applied to doliars spent on tourism, exports, 
imports of finished goods and private-sector invest- 
ment. 

But the multiplicity of rates has made some lenders 
unwilling tpchange money at all A Western business- 
man visiting Tehran recently was unable to change a 


traveler's check at any rate, since clerks at five differ- 
ent banks said they were uncertain what rate to use. 

The government lacks real control over rates. So 
although the free-market rate is supposed to apply to 
tourism, this decree is studiously ignored, for example, 
by the EsteghJa! Hotel Tehran's best. The former 
Hilton — now owned and managed by the Founda- 
tion for Veterans and the Oppressed, run by a leading 
Islamic cleric — insists that all bills be paid in dollars 
at a rate of 140 rials per 51. That makes it one of the 
most expensive hotels in the Middle East. 

Iran also faces shortages of critical commodities 
that have hampered economic growth. 

A lack of paper, diplomats say, has limited the 
circulation of the five Persian daily newspapers and 
two English-language papers to under 500.000. a pal- 

S figure in a country of 55 million people with a 
itively high rate of literacy. 

Housing the rapidly growing population is another 
challenge. 

Tehran's landscape is studded with cranes, aban- 
doned when project after project was stopped when 
the shah left the country. Hundreds of thousands of 
Iranians have migrated to southern Tehran, swelling 
the city's population from 4 million before the 1979 
revolution to well over 1 1 million now. 

If current birthrates continue. Iran will have 122 
million people by 2025. many in the capital. 


The increase has exhausted the city's infrastructure. 
Tehran's sewage system is primitive. There are about 
6.000 power failures a month. No home or office can' 
function without an independent generator or gas 
lanterns and candles. 

Many businessmen and diplomats challenge Mr. 
Adeli's rosier statistics on the economy. - - 

He said that inflation, which was 2S percent two 


Phased PuUback From 


By Patrick E. Tyler 

New York Tuna Sennet 

WASHINGTON — The fust 


years ago, dropped to 17.4 percent last year and has. wAanimj ikjw i ‘“r 

been running well under 10 percent hr 1991: But eleracnt 
businessmen say it is 60 percent a year. Even if the 
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still in the Gulf region will occur. 
Pentagon officials sakL The final 
departure of major ground units 
wifi be sometime this summer. 

With the UN cease-fire resolu- 
tion of last week having been ac- 
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latter is true, it still would be an improvement over two 3 acx * nt ? s ? uai cep led by Iraq over the weekend. 

years ago. when inflation was running about 60 'per- day ,' J be ^? 1 ^? g * the United Stales has formally 

6 . could end the American occupa- “VY. nnaMtin lha r 


cent every six months. • - - 

• non this month as United Nations 

J2S ff obs^.forces and international 

servants by about 30 percent, pnee increases have organizations replace them. 

--'nrcSZeofXrt 100,000 

even three jabs to make aids meet. - US. troops in the allied-iontrofled 

A monthly income of 1 00.000 rials doesn’t go very region will occur in stages over sev- 
far when a kilogram of rice costs more than 1,0007' a ^th President- George 

government employee said. Bush making final decisions on 


. ' : abandoned any possibility that hs 

Don this month 35 United. Notions r#uw #vmnvin£ southern Jr 
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"« ■^‘gSor^lOO.OOO bn^.-dow- President Saddam 
very U5. ttot^s in the aDied^onm^ Mr. Bosh and hb aides 

region win orcurm stages over sev- . . . ^ been a formal 


regwnwtiiocanms^ov^- : ^ ^ had never been a fonnal 


The government is said to import 54 billion to 55 when the last troops leave Iraq and 
billion a year in food, most of it heavily subsidized. , -when American air patrols, cease, • 
Gasoline is priced at about one-fourth its actual cost, administration officials said. 

Mr. Adeli said that the government was determined After the withdrawal to areas in 
to end such subsidies, eves for food, to all but the ‘ Saudi Arabia, a more gradual pull- ■ 


poorest Iranians. 


out of the more than 330,000 troops 


Surging Water Threatens Future of Kuwait’s Oil Reserves 


By Matthew L. Wald 

New York Tima Service 

AL AHMAD!. Kuwait — Caus- 
ing long-term damage to Kuwait's 
oil supply, undeiground water is 
increasingly surging into its un- 
capped wells, making oil more cost- 
ly and difficult to produce in the 
future. Kuwaiti officials said. 

. IlC damage, caused as under- 
ground water displaces oil in an 
uncontrolled rush upward at un- 
capped wdK is evident from the 
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steam that can be seen alongside icantly raise the cost of pumping 


fires at some of the more than 500 
oil-well fires set by the Iraqis he- 


ihe oil that can still be recovered, 
the officials of the Kuwaiti Oil Co. 


fore they were expelled from the said. They said they were still figur- 


couniry by American-led farces. 
Kuwaiti experts said the dilution 


ing the long-term costs and losses. 
The assessments were made as 


of the oil is a sign of irreversible American fire fighters were report- 
damage to the wells. They said they ing progress in extinguishing fires, 
expect substantial reductions in Working in a field so thick with 
Kuwait's capacity to pump oil over smoke that at times it blotted out 


of drowning it in water, the conven- 
tional method. The new shortcut 
requires only a few hundred gallons 
of water per well a major consider- 
ation in the desert. 

The fire fighters had extin- 
guished the same well several times 
Sunday, fine-tuning the technique, 
but relighted the fire after each 
time, because, until Monday, they 


to continue as a major oil-produc- nitrogen on Monday to smother, 
ing country, the damage will signif- cap, and seal a blazing well instead 
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ihe sun, fire fighters from Boots St had no way to cap the well and did 


ihe years to come. ihe sun, fire fighters from Boots St had no way to cap the well and did 

Although Kuwait seems certain Coots Inc„ a Texas company, used not want to add to the growing 


pools of oil in the sand. 

The nitrogen technique may 
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work on 200 of the burning wells, 
and perhaps more, said Ahmed 
Murad, the manager of systems de- 
velopment at the Kuwait Oil Co. In 
addition to the somewhat more 
than 500 wells ablaze, another SO to 
100 are flowing uncontrollably but 
are. not afire. Only about 20 have 
been capped. 

But some well fires have gone out 
"by Allah," Mr. Murad said. 

A reason is that an increasing 
percentage of the liquid coming up 
out of the ground is not oQ, but 
water. Hus phenomenon, made ob- 
vious by clouds of steam next to the 
pillars of fire, is a sign of long-term 
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Water always finds its way in 
with the oil as wells age, but in this 
case the process has been acceler- 
ated by the uncontrolled rush of oil 
to the surface. 

The oil and water under the 
ground are moving so fast that wa- 
ter is not pushing the oil toward the 
well bore, as engineers want, but is 
leapfrogging ahead, leaving the oil 
behind. Kuwaiti engineers said. 

It is estimated that the country's 
uncapped and burning wells are 
losing 5 to 6 million barrels each 
day. worth roughly 5100 milli on. 

Before the Iraqi invasion, Ku- LOAVES OF L 
wait had a production quota of 1-5 he collected froi 

million barrels a day. World con- 

sumption is about GO milli on bar- 
rels a day. will probably have 

Another sign of damage to Ku- instead, 
wail's capacity is that the towers of One possibility 
Fire atop the wells are getting small- drilling, said Mr. h 
er as underground pressure is re- drilling, undergroui 
duoed. That means that ofl that the well to peoetra 
once flowed freely to the surface bearing formations. 




LOAVES OF LIFE — A Kunfish refugee carrying the bread- 
he collected from a trnddoad defrayed to a camp in Turkey. 


allowed an overpowering Ameri- 
, can military presen c e in Iraq and 
encouraged an insurrection. 

Bui Mr. Bush chose not to inter- 
vene. The collapse of the Kurdish 
* and Suite Muslim rebellions has 
produced hundreds of thousands of 
refugees trying to flee from Iraq to 
Iran, Toricey and into territory con- 
trolled by allied forces. 

An army official said Monday 
that the withdrawal from Iraq 
would not be a difficult operation, 
“only heart-breaking^ from the 
sense of abandonment of the 
Z7,0Q0 refugees huddled in the U.S. 
occupied zone. ... 

The VII Craps troops "wfll just 
. unoccagy” the 15 percent ta 20 
percent of southern Iraq, “and ^ 
hand off the refugees to the Red 
Cross or the Red Crescent," the 
official said. “Essentially, by the 
end of the. month, we're out of 
there." * . v 

A senior Pentagon official said 
that the pace of Ihe overall U.S. 
withdrawal from the region would 
be dictated in part by Iraq’s perfor- 
mance in meeting the terms of the 
UN cease-fire resolution. This calls 
far the de s truction of any remain- 
ing chemical Analogical, or nuclear 
materials in Iiaq-as well as repara- 
tions payments to Kuwait from fu- 
ture Iraqi od revenue. ' . - 

The withdrawal “is pegged to the 
Fading of security in the region," 
the official said. "If .Iraq is on 
. schedule in terms of doing what it 
is supposed to be doing, it increases 
the fading of security and affects 
what kind of arrangement remains 
. behind.” * , 

A. Pentagon -spokesman. Bob . 
ffafl, said, “Until there are UN w* 


mil probably have to be pumped Some oil could be recovered us- 
instead. ing other techniques, he said, but 

One possibility is horizontal somenoL , 

drilling, said Mr. Murad. In snch Prewar Kuwait listed reserves of 
drilling, underground turns allow about 92 billion barrels, or about 
the well to penetrate multiple oil- one-tenth of the world amount land 


I l troops, ni there to swap off with, or 

fill m, there is no need to move 
Some oil could be recovered us- wrybody out at once." - -. 
ing other tediniquevhe said, but : The first unit to move out was 
somenoL the. 2d Armored Cavalry. -more 


me not. the. 2d Armored Cavalry, -more 

Prewar Kuwait listed reserves of than SJOOO soldiers attached to the 
out 92 billion bands, or about vu CorW who participated in tbe 
e-ienih of the world amount bnd ftb. 23-27 ground assatdi into the 
triple tbe American figure. Euphrates River basin. ; 
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EUROPE: Bid to Take Initiative HAVEN: The Questfom Abound 


(Coatimed from page 1} 

pointedly refused in press briefings 
to describe the haven as a British 
idea. 

Nonetheless. President Francois 
Miner and of France, already draw- 
ing closer to Britain after his sol- 
diers fought side-by-side with Mr. 
Majors in the Gulf, was unstinting 
in bis praise of the proposal. 

In uniting quickly behind a far- 
reaching ana potentially controver- 
sial plan to protect Kurds in Iraq 
against further threats from Mr. 
Hussein, Mr. Mitterand said. Eu- 
rope’s leaders accomplished “a ma- 
jor advance for the political dimen- 
sion or the Community." 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl of Ger- 
many. who has also moved quickly 
to develop a doser relationship 
with Mr. Major, also embraced the 
plan. 

Moreover. Mr. Major won points 
with his European partners for first 
presenting his proposal to them 
before discussing it directly with 
the Bush administration and pre- 
senting it at the United Nations. 

Europe's newfound spirit of co- 
opera lion does not mean that fun- 
damental disagreements will not 
emerge on other issues. 

“This is quite a special case," a 
senior British official said. “Don't 
assume that we will act the same on 
every issue, particularly when it in- 
volves internal European dis- 
putes." 

in the fluid new triangular rela- 
tionships among Britain, France 
and Germany, for example, Ger- 
many and Britain find themsdves 


agreeing on the importance of not 
usurping NATO as Europe inches 
toward common security policies, 
while France and Britain share a 
greater willingness to use military 
force in a crisis. 

Meanwhile, France and Germa- 
ny remain at the hour of this year’s 
European debate over bow to bal- 
ance Germany’s wish for more 
power for the European Parliament 
with France’s desire for Germany 
to surrender its unilateral control 
over monetary policy- 

Moreover, different conn tries 
draw different lessons from Eu- 
rope's response to the Kurdish 
tragedy. 

For France, the case points up 
the need to move toward new polit- 
ical arrangements, including giving 
more power to the EC Commission 
and adopting qualified majority 
voting in more cases, in order to 
promote a common European for- 
eign policy. 

But for Britain, the speed with 
which other European countries 
rallied behind its proposal demon- 
strates that the. current arrange- 
ments. based on consensus and 
unanimity, arc working fine. 

“We still need to be able to dis- 
agree when that is appropriate 
rather than being forced to swallow 
fundamental differences,” the Brit- 
ish diplomat said. “I think this 
shows we don't need fancy new 
procedures in order to respond 
quickly to a crisis situation.” 

“Europe is back on track," a 
German official said. “But we still 
aren't dear on exactly where we’re 
going." 


KURDS: Iraq Rejects EC Proposal 


(Continued from page 1) 

ing Kurds, warned in Amsterdam 
that such a zone could lead to a 
festering problem resembling that 
of the Palestinian refugees. He said 

Japanese Urge Apology 
By Soviets Over Camps 

Reuters 

TOKYO — More than 500 for- 
mer Japanese inmates of Siberian 
labor camps demonstrated Tues- 
day to demand a formal apology 
and compensation from President 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev of the Soviet 
Union when he comes to Tokyo 
next week. 

Hideyuki Aizawa, a legislator of 
the governing Liberal Democratic 
Party and head of the 70.000-mem- 
ber All Japan Former Detainees’ 
.Association, told the rally that he 
had asked to meet Mr. Gorbachev 
to press far an apology, compensa- 
tion and the return of the remains 
of about 60,000 Japanese buried in 
Siberia. Mr. Gorbachev will he the 
first Soviet leader to visit Japan 
when he arrives Tuesday. 


this could go on for years unless 
Mr. Hussein were overthrown. Mr. 
Qzal had frequently hinted that 
Mr. Hussein’s tall was the solution 
to Iraq's civil turmoil. 

At a press conference, Mr. Oral 
said he was pleased (hat his idea 
had met with much support but 
added that Kurds who took refuge 
there should not be forgotten by 
the international community “to 
become like Palestinian refugees in 
camps." The Palestinian refugee 
problem began in 1948 and has yet 
to be resolved. 

The budding confrontation be- 
tween Iraq and much of the inter- 
national community comes as the 
Security Council moves toward ap- 
proving a United Nations armed 
force to patrol another demilita- 
rized zone between Iraq and Ku- 
wait. to which Iraq gave its approv- 
al by accepting the UN temporary 
cease-fire proposal. 

The force, known as UNIKOM. 
for United Nations Iraq-Kuwait 
Observation Mission, will be made 
up of 1.440 armed men who will 
patrol a demilitarized zone extend- 
ing 10 kilometers f6 miles) into Iraq 
and 5 kilometers into Kuwait 


(Continued from page 1) 

to improve the status of its own 
Kurdish population and is alarmed 
by a refugee influx or the idea of 
international relief workers becom- 
ing involved with Kurds in eastern 
Turkey. 

Beyond that a U.S. official said. 
Turkey fears that a massive expul- 
sion of Iraqi Kurds, who are Sunni 
Muslims, might further tip the reli- 
gious balance toward the Shiites, a 
repressed majority in their own 
country inclined to look to Iran. 

Iraq has traditionally been a 
buffer state between Inin and Tur- 
key. by the far the two mast popu- 
lous nations in the region. Presi- 
dent TurgutOzalof Torkeyisthe 
regional leader who ranks just be- 
hind King Fahd of Saudi Arabia in 
Washington in influencing deci- 
sions about the Future of Iraq. 

In an effort to maintain regional 
stability, coalition governments are 
seeking a humanitarian solution lor 
the Kurdish problem that avoids 
recognizing Kurdish political 
rights, officials said. . 

Instead, Western governments 
hope to establish a haven in north- 
ern Iraq where Kurds can receive 
relief. 

Kurdish refugees in Turkey and 
Iran could be repatriated there im- 
mediately. Eventually the Kurds 
would return to their homes in ar- 
eas of Iraq controlled by the Bagh- 
dad regime, according, to a British 
official. 

The United States and other 
Western governments do not ap- 
pear committed to the Formation of 
a UN peacekeeping force . that, 
would defend a Kurdish haven that 
could become a springboard for 
Kurdish autonomy. 

For the moment. Western goals 
ore shrouded in rhetoric designed 
to obscure tbe absence of speofics- 


' Any actk»a*MLa-havea may be 
postponed for 'days while a UN 
misrioir investigates conditions on 
the northern border of Iraq. A. 

Western govanpients, anxious' 
td bftmt critxasbi about the unex- 
pected Iraqi backlash against the 
Kurds, say they are supporting an 
unprecedented UN initiative to 
halt the persecution of theKurds. 

But that overstates the qase. The 
Uni ted Nations "has intervened in 
the internal affairs of. many ooutt- 
tries: the boycott of South Africa, 
designed to help force an end to 
apartheid, is one example. 

Some leaders in France and oth- 
er European Community countries 
have suffiested that any- new world 
txder wm require democracies to 
assume a “duty to interfere" in 
countries where minorities are be- 
ing persecuted. •. 

But many European officials are 
skeptical of how far their govern- 
ments intendto gp. Both the Soviet 
Union and China may oppose any 
step that could prelude UN action jf 
to defend dissident Soviet republics 
or Tibet 

Saudi Arabia and other 'Arab 
governments are hostile to any 
move that would give the Kurds a 
claim to political rights, even withr 
in defeated Iraq. 

Israel, which has covertly sup- 
ported Kurdish rebellions as a 
means of weakening Iraq, has been 
conspicuously silem in this crisis. 
The government fears that UN ac- 
tion on behalf of the Kurds might 
create precedent for similar inter- 
vention in favor of the Palestinians. 


leaders in a crossfire of domestic 
criticism that they went too far or 
not far enough in supporting the 
U^.-led coalition, appear to be 
evoking action far more bolder 
than they are ready to implement. 


MIDEAST: Regional Conference 


Israelis want it to have a one-time 
ceremonial opening hosted by the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
and then break up* never to recon- 
vened. Following this ceremonial 
opening, the various parties would 
split off into direct talks between 
Israel and the Arab states.and Isra- 
el and the Palestini an* 

The Israelis are also insisting 
that ir the Soviets are to be- co- 
sponsors, which they accept in 
principle. Moscow must first estab- 
lish full diplomatic relations with 
Israel and agree to the meeting’s 
ground rules demanded by Israel 
This would include Israeli insis-’ 
tence that all that would be dis- 
cussed at first with the Palestinians 
is an interim settlement involving 
autonomy for the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip, and that only ihree 
years after this autonomy is imple- 
mented would final status issues be 
addressed. 

U.S. officials said that the Sovi- 




ets have not y« agreed to these 
conditions* p 

Second is the question of who . 
should represent the Palestinians. 
The Israelis told Mr. Baker that 
rince the conference would only be 
mscussiiig autonomy for die Pales- 
urn ans in the West Bank and Gazs 
Strip, only Palestinians from these . . 
areas — and not from abroad and 
aiot from Israeli-annexed Jerusalem 
— 1 be allowed to attend. 

Third is the question of the terms 
of reference for such a conference 
and negotiating format, and partic- 
marW LsraeTs commitment to Utrit- 
ed Nations Security Council Reso- 
tuuons 242 and 338. which cafl on 
fsrad to trade land it occupied dur- 

wg the 1967 war for a secure peare 
with Its Arab neighbor 
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y When .computer manufacturers 
t ‘-talk abbut system integration, 
w-they usually only mean integrat- 
y ’ving their owti' systems. , 

And whdn customers hear 
about system integration, they 
ar -may be fearful of becoming de- 
ipe'ndeht-on one supplier. 

Siemens Nixdorf is Europe's 
i" largest computer company, 
^strong enough to be impartial 
L about system integration. Our 
hardware ranges from PCs to 
?, . supercomputers, our software 
"'from standard application pro- 
' ^gramsto complete corporate 
> packages. And pur experience 
;is the guarantee of objectivity - 
. in advising what best suitsyour 
;:needs-eyen rf it means* rec- 
/: ommenefing a mutjw/endor 
" solutions ' ’ 

While others may go for. 
fast deals,weprovidelong-term 
partnership throughout your 
. • corporate development. We'll 
' : : integrate proven products and 
innovations— host computers, 
networks, appliration programs, 
^ databases, expert systems, 

• - workstations and peripherals. 

Preferably our own, but if 
•:'j it's in your best interests, even 
■ from our competitors. 

Siemens Njxdarflnforrnatioh Systems 
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Compromising on Arms 


Washington and Moscow are close to 
resolving a dispute over Soviet compliance 
that would open the way to ratification of 
the historic 22 - nation treaty to cm conven- 
tional forces in Europe. A settlement would 
remove any reason for delaying completion 
of the pending accord on nuclear arms. 

The willingness to compromise and not 
let disagreements fester is encouraging 
news for U-SL-Soviei relations. For the So- 
viets. the dispute was tarnishing the image 
of a reliable negotiating partner that Mik- 
hail Gorbachev has worked to create. And 
it jeopardized a treaty that would give the 
Soviet Union verifiable ceilings on West- 
ern. especially German, forces. 

For the United States and its allies, the 
treaty is a very favorable deal. It requires the 
Soviets to reduce the forces that most threat- 
en Western Europe by one-fourth, or nearly 
20.000 pieces of equipment — seven times 
the amount the NATO allies have to cm. 

The chief stic king point is whether the 
treaty covers 933 tanks, i .743 armored vehi- 
cles and 1.080 artillery pieces that die Sovi- 
ets have reassigned to coast guard and naval 
infantry units and 1,701 armored vehicles 
used to protect strategic rocket forces. As a 


result of an exchange of letters between 
Presidents Bush and Gorbachev, the Sovi- 
ets have now agreed that the coast guard 
equipment counts against the ceflings. But 
instead of destroying it. Moscow wants to 
move an equal amount beyond Lhe Ural 
Mountains where it is much less of a threat 
to Europe. That is a reasonable basis for a 
compromise that could be applied to the 
militarily insignificant but politically trou- 
blesome naval infantry as welL 

Equipment belonging to the strategic 
rocket forces poses less of a problem. AH 
the parties are interested in having Soviet 
missiles well guarded in today's turbulent 
Soviet Union. 

Some Washington officials want to insist 
that the Soviets destroy all the equipment in 
question, but most other parties to the trea- 
ty in Eastern and Western Europe are pre- 
pared to compromise in order to assure 
deep cuts in Soviet forces. They are satisfied 
that equipment left to rust beyond the 
Urals will pose little further threat. The 
same spirit of compromise would enable 
Mr. Bush and Mr. Gorbachev to wrap up 
the long-stalled strategic arms accord soon. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Bush Goes Lukewarm 


When Saddam Hussein devoured Ku- 
wait. George Bush stirred a desert storm. 
But now. in response to the vast tide of Iraqi 
refugees, the president who assembled a 
mighty coalition to bumble Iraq offers only 
lukewarm words and grudging gestures. 
Mr. Bush, who worked so skillfully to lead 
the United Nations against aggression, now- 
ducks passively behind it. The refugees, he 
says lamely, come under the beading of UN 
business: “Through that, perhaps, we can 
try to enhance the peace, bring peace back 
to this troubled land." 

By contrast, when Secretary of State 
James Baker visited Kurdish refugees in Tur- 
key on Monday, he saw a sea erf suffering. 
Moved, be castigated their oppressor, called 
fora vast relief effort and insisted that Kurds 
must be free from “threats, persecution and 
harassment” That comes closer to express- 
ing the way most Americans react 

Put aside the arguments over who was 
responsible for creating the flood of Kurd- 
ish and Shiite refugees advancing into Iran 
and Turkey. And put aside the distinct 
question of whether President Bush implied 
more support for rebels against Saddam 
Hussein than he was prepared to deliver. 
The fact remains that America and its part- 
nets bear a responsibility for this human 
upheaval; it was a predictable result of the 
pulverizing allied offensive. The urgent first 
step is to make plain that Iraq cannot inter- 
fere with emergency air drops or turn its 
guns on fleeing peoples. 


Iraq's protests that its sovereignty is vio- 
lated by efforts to feed and clothe its victims 
warrant contemptuous rejection. It would be 
intolerable to permit Saddam Hussein to 
block a massive relief effort to save thou- 
sands of sick and hungry people enduring 
freezing weather in mountainous bonder re- 
gions. Camps can be erected in safe zones 
along frontiers, as Britain has proposed. 

In this, the United Nations can play a 
vital coordinating role. But just as Desert 
Storm required American leadership, so 
does feeding and sheltering those who have 
fled Iraq. And the thousands who have 
sought refuge inside allied-occupied Iraq 
are as worthy of aid and protection on 
moral grounds, although they may not tech- 
nically qualify as refugees. 

Mr. Bush understandably fears being 
drawn into the quagmire of an endless civil 
war. But with the lives of a milli on and 
more innocent civilians on the line, inaction 
is the greater danger. Former Prime Minis- 
ter Margaret Thatcher said last week what 
Americans yearn to hear from the presi- 
dent: “It should not be beyond the wit of 
man to get planes there with tents, with 
food, with warm blankets. It's not a ques- 
tion of legal niceties. We should go now — 
it is a real mission of mercy” 

President Bush, who won respect and 
applause for his leadership in war. risks 
forfeiting both by his languid response to 
its harsh aftermath. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES 


A Fast Track to Mexico 


President George Bush, in Texas, deliv- 
ered a swinging appeal for a free trade 
agreement with Mexico, but the next step is 
going to be tricky. The opposition is coming 
mainly from U.S. labor unions, with help 
from some farmers and the textile industry. 
The agreement is still to be negotiated, and 
the first crucial vote in Congress will be 
over the negotiating procedure — the fast 
track. It is essential, because any trade 
agreement requires changes in American 
law. If Congress enacts those changes under 
the normal rules, amending the administra- 
tion's proposals as it goes along, the final 
legislation will not be consistent with the 
agreement The solution is the fast track 
procedure, which says that the approval of 
the agreement and the implementing legis- 
lation go to Congress in one package, not 
subject to amendment or delay, to be decid- 
ed by a simple up-or-down vote. 

Far from increasing the president's dis- 
cretion in making trade deals, as the opposi- 
tion is claiming, the fast track forces him to 
draw Congress deeply into the negotiations 
and. in effect, accommodate the amend- 
ments before the final deal with a foreign 
government is drafted. That process is now 
well under way. Last month the two key 
committee chairman, Dan Rosienkowski 
and Lloyd Bentsen, sent the president a 
letter making it clear that any agreement 
with Mexico was going to have to reach 
much further than most trade treaties. It is 
going to have to address, for example, envi- 
ronmental issues. Congress wants assur- 


ance that Mexican companies will not get a 
competitive advantage from weak environ- 
mental standards there. There will have to 
be similar attention to health and safely 
rules and to workers’ rights. 

The House majority leader, Richard 
Gephardt, followed dial letter with one 
pressing those questions farther. What 
about competition from plants using child 
labor? What about imports of Mexican 
farm produce grown with pesticides banned 
in the United Slates? 

By the end of this month the administra- 
tion's trade negotiator. Carla HJUs, is going 
to have to explain to Congress — not neces- 
sarily an unfriendly audience, but a skepti- 
cal one — how she intends to deal with 
these concerns in the Mexican talks ahead 
Then, sometime in May, Congress will vole 
on extending the present fast track law for 
another couple of years. 

Mr. Bush vigorously argues that a free 
trade agreement with Mexico will mean 
jobs for Americans in the export industries. 
The unions are worried about Lhe loss of 
American jobs in factories that might move 
south looking for cheaper labor. But the 
unions are also worried about illegal immi- 
gration from Mexico, which will only in- 
crease if the Mexican economy fails to 
grow steadily. A trade agreement clearly 
serves the best interests of the United 
States, including its working people — 
assuming that the administration can sat- 
isfactorily answer Congress’s questions. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Comment 


Trouble at the Border 


It was a sad sight at the German bonier. 
.The first Polish travelers freely to visit Ger- 
many after the removal of the visa require- 
ment undo- the Schengen Agreement (signed 
by Germany, France, Italy and the Benelux 
countries) were welcomed with stones. But 
those who display such anti- Polish hysteria 
should remember a basic principle: Freedom 
of movement is a corollary of democracy. 

To maintain a visa requirement for Poles 
after it had been lifted for Hungarians and 
Czechoslovaks was morally impossible. 
True, die Foies are more numerous and hare 
a tradition (rf working “off the books.” But 
most of this is in short-tom. seasonal work 
— it would not be the end of the world 
Tor Western economies. 

— Le Monde (Pans). 


“Poles out — Germany for the Ger- 
mans.” Were such slogans — shouted by a 
handful of far-right radicals — really lypi- 

ndas 


cal? The incidents at the border Monday 
were excessive behavior by rowdies; to 
characterize them as serious demonstra- 
tions would be wrong. 

Still, we should not believe that the open- 
ing of borders in many European Commu- 
nity countries to the Poles is met every- 
where with enthusiasm. There is the fear, 
especially in Berlin, that black-market cha- 
os and a crime wave will return with the 
Polish masses. Forgotten are the years when 
East Germans rushed to Poland to empty 
the stores using their stronger currency. 

But let us not fool ourselves. A certain 
historical animosity still exists between our 
two peoples: it will not disappear overnight, 
— Silddeuische Zeitung (Munich). 
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OPINION 


Beyond the Kurils to a New Order in 



V ICTORIA. British Columbia — When 
Mikhail Gorbachev makes a major po- 
licy speech next week in Toino, most listeners 
will be waiting for his words on a territorial 
dispute thai has poisoned Japanese-Soviet 
relations for years. Those who expect an un- 
qualified return by the Soviets of some of the 
Kuril islands, northeast of Japan's Hokkaido 
Island, seem sure to be disappointed. 

Not that the Soviet president is unwilling or 
unable to make coocessons. But any deal — it 
could include a revival erf Moscow's' 1956 offer 
to return two erf the islands, then gradually 
hand over two others — may be presented as 
part of a wider, regional security package. 

Japan would rather not contemplate any 
deal that requires it to take an initiative in 
regional security. But most countries in the 


By Gerald Segal 


apa- 


nese relations. European countries hare long 
sought to settle bilateral disputes in wider 
regional contexts, notably in the Conference 


on Security and Cooperation in Europe, which 
tales from < 


encompasses states from Canada across Eu- 
rope to the Soviet Union. 

As a result of a Canadian initiative; coun- 
tries of the North Pacific discussed at a recent 


meeting here ways to build regional security 
and confidence. A Soviet-Japanese deaL as 
well as any regional security accord, would 
have to include certain key features. 

Until the Soviet Union settles questions 
about the relationship between its constituent 
republics and the central government in Mos- 
cow. as wed as the nature of internal econom- 
ic and political reform, prospects for its be- 
coming an important and constructive part- 
ner in the Pacific are uncertain. 

Doubts perast over who should negotiate on 
territorial issues with Japan; Russia or the 
Soviet Union? Will Soviet reform be substan- 
tial enough to reassure foreign investors? Con- 
straints on improved Soviet-Japanese econom- 
ic relations nave far more to do with these 
uncertainties than with the islands dispute. 

Nor will Japan be an easy negotiating part- 
ner. Real leadership is lacking in Tokyo. How 
can a Soviet negotiator fed confident that 
Japan can strike a deal with Moscow the way 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl did last year on 
German reunification? 

Japanese officials talk about reassessing the 
country’s role in the world and seefcmg'a for- 


eign policy less dependent on the United 
States. But, astheGtiif crisis made plain. Japan 
has enormous difficulty in adjusting to rapidly 
dunging balances of power. Any new regional 
security” scheme for the North Pacific mil re- . 
quire a clearer, more positive attitude. 

Such new arrangements will require' a 
broader approach to security. Japan seems 
especially slow to respond to efforts to ar- 
range exchanges of high-level military delega- 
tions between old Cold War rivals. 

Other confidence-building measures are 


iroi Regime: it will have to tate-am 
positive part in hunting the means erf war. 

pterfcapsthe most critical, conflict affecting 
rational security tad Soviet-Japanese rela- 
tions is that between dKKoreaiC^rawn 
Japan wants to reach a deal on tire Kurils is a 
faartoat South Korea will exploit a delay in 
settlement to win markets and access to re- 

sourees in the Soviet IWon that 

Moscow’s wfflmgness to 
mj. i ' ■ .. . . «— j itw more moder- 


possible: a pooling of satellite information, 
discussions on limiting < 


exports of technology 
for weapons that might reach war zones; in- - 
d tiding Cambodia, lhe security agenda migfir 
usefully include prospects for environmental 
cooperation and the trend toward increasing 
migration within the region. Above all, wider 
measures for budding security will need the 
active invoK-eraem of other North. Pacific pow- 
ers. particularly China and the United States. 

Settlement of the territorial dispute be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Japan might 
require the United States to agree to some 
form of naval arms control in the Pacific, 
China, a major arms exporter, has been reluc- 
tant to join even in such relatively informal 
arrangements as the Mi^Oe Technology Conr 


I Or reforms - 7 . =- 

ate face of a reforming Soviet Union. Toe 
crouch win come with the succession to the 
aging Kim H Sung- While Moscow may fa vor a 
unified Korea under soutoan ikadersinD. To- 
kyo might prefer a divided and weaker 1 
.ucnutft rimritT face some 


Japan and the Soviet umcn race****; 

choiocs-Tbeir territorial dispua is only a small 
— mmA aT n kmarfar OftdTirilt Rllt if OffCR 


- uuiui a . " , 

a territorial .deal: as. part of a wider package, 
then Japan — and perhaps the United States 
and China — may find that tbeonusisonihem 
to take the process of detente Turner. - 


' The writer a a research feBow at the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, in London, 
and author of "Normalizing Soviet Japanese 
Relations. ” He contributed this comment to the 
International Herald Tribune. 
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A Solution in Iraq, as America Watches From Across the River 


N EW YORK —The U.S- govern- 
ment has failed to tell Ameri- 
cans the full meaning of what is hap- 
pening. A monumental camouflage 
of reality is taking place. No amount 
of air-dropped food and blankets will 
hide the political and human damage 
for long. Nor will it manage to con- 
ceal the historical crime that Saddam 
Hussein is canying out, or the bitter 
mistake of American acquiescence. 

What is taking place, as President 
Turgui Ozal of Turkey now belated- 
ly says, is mass deportation on a 
genocidal scale. Iraqis are not sim- 
ply fleeing their country . 1 They are 
deliberately being driven out given 
no alternative but death. It i 5 part of 
Saddam Hussein's long-standing plan 
to kill or force out of Iriq all who 
belong to any town, village, family, 
clan or ethnic or religious group that 
ever opposed him. 

For years before the war, he drove 
at least 1 J million Kurds'from their 


By A. M. Rosenthal 


homes into exile — abroad, or in 
internal exile in 104 camps. The 
world barely noted. Kurds? 

Now he is seizing the opportunity 
given to him by the coalition's deci- 
sion to turn its back on the Kurdish 
and Shiite rebels. He is carrying out 
his own version of the final solution. 

Suddenly, two dates of unutterable 
sorrow cannot be shoved out of mind. 

On April 19, 1943, the Warsaw 
Ghetto rose against the Germans. 
The world knew. No help came to the 
Jews of the Ghetto. In the weeks erf 
their revolt, they died by the thou- 
sands. At their leisure the Germans 
then slaughtered the survivors. 

On Aug. 1, 1944, the Polish under- 
ground responded to appeals from 
Moscow radio and also rose against 
the Germans in Warsaw, or what was 
left of iL The Red Army watched 
from across the Vistula, which runs 


the city, but it never helped 
the Foies. After the uprising was 
wiped out, the Red Army did cross, 
to install Communist Poles in power. 

How far is the Vistula from the 
Euphrates? On March 28, 1991, US. 
troops in Iraq watched while Sad- 
dam's Soviet-built heticopteis, left in 
his hands by US. decision, strafed and 
shelled Iraqi civ ilians Iks than a mile 
away. The Americans were ordered 
not to fire on the helicopters. Later, 
grieving, American solders gave food 
and water to survivors who managed 
to stumble across the fields to them. 

For days before and days after, the 
same story was acted out in other 
slaughter grounds within right of 
U.S. troops. It is an Iraqi disaster, 
and an American tragedy. 

America stands watching on the 
Vistula without even the excuses the 
Russians might have put forward. 


They would have had to go' into ac- 
tion against a still-fighting enemy. 

The American duty was to order a 
smashed, surrendered enemy not to 
use helicopters or tanks to crush the 
conn try- wide rebellion — and de- 
stroy any that moved. If words have 
any meaning, pledges any life, self- 
interest any value, that was the 
American obligation. 

George Bosh asked the Iraqi peo- 
ple to get rid of the killer Saddam, It 
is shameful to pretend that the rebels 
could then expect that he would fail 
to issue the command that would 
protect them from annihila tion. 

And it was clearly within Ameri- 
ca's self-interest to eliminate the man 
who bad caused the war. As long as 
be rules, danger and instability will 
exist in the Middle East As long as 
be rules, any endangered country or 
freedom movement that trusts the 
word of the U.S. administration 
would be suicidal. 


Thon* lime a disflprreiBnit ill the 



get 


Departomt and Vice President Dan *; ' 
Quayle feh that the United States 
should at least order the helicopters^ 
grounded. But it . was Mr.- Bush’s dcct^- f " 
aon to make. He decided that he 1 ’'" 
really (fid not remember any entice-'*' 
meats that had to be honored. Re- > 
publicans and Democrats in Wash-^ - 
ington believe that he was protecting % 
his huge political margin. • C: 

All pate say that Americans want, f 
thegunships grounded or shot down.’ ■' 
It is interesting how American 

rinn« Imk min Their own mirrors and 1 


riflns look into their own mirrors and 
decide that American voters are dolts 
devoid of memory or principJe. " ! 

SiiD, it’s terribly sad of course 
about those deported Iraqi mothers -'.j 
clutching dead babies, and aH that. ' - 
Send than blankets. " 

The New York Times. *•' 


The Job; Remove a Foul Regime So the Refugees Can Go Home 


P ARIS — “When they make a desert they 
call it peace.” to employ the phrase of tbe 
Roman historian Tacitus. Peace reigns in Iraq. 

George Bush has righted (he wrong done to 
Kuwait by creating a situation in which a 
greater wrong is done to Kurdish and Shiite 
minorities and to the other Iraqis who re- 


Ry William Pfaff 


sponded to Mr. Bush's Feb. 15 demand that 


Iraqi people take matters in their own 
hands to depose Saddam Hussein. 

This result was unforeseen, of course. The 
crimes are Saddam's, of course. America prac- 
tices an unaccustomed reaipolitik. which rests, 
intellectually, on scenarios: the Iraqi presi- 
dent's replacement in a military coup, produc- 
ing a united, stable and un aggressive Iraq, a 
force for regional balance and stability. Kurd- 
ish and Shiite uprising,, if successful, is seen as 
producing partition and weakness. This is not 
reaipolitik but its naive simulacrum. 

It requires Washington to say too bad about 
the Kurds, just as it was loo bad about the 
Cambodians a decade and a half ago. The 
United Slates had deliberately drawn Cambo- 
dia into the Vietnam War because that seemed 


to be better at reaipolitik than the United 
States. Europeans having invented it, find (hey 
don't have tne stomach for what now is going 
on inside Iraq, on the Turkish and Iranian 
frontiers and along the demarcation line of the 
American occupation of southern Iraq. 

Prime Minister John Major said last Thurs- 
day that a “massive internal effort is necessary” 
to 'help the Kurds. Britain supported the suc- 
cessful French effort to obtain a UN Security 
Council condemnation of Iraq, despite the op- 
position of those who saw in it an improper 
interference in Iraq's affairs. The resolution 
asserts, for the first time, a right of “humanitar- 
ian intervention” in a country’s affairs. 

The French secretary of state for humanitar- 
ian action was in both Turkey and Iran last 
weekend arranging medical facilities and the 
effort to get food and shelter to the refugees, 
including by parachute drops (the United 


resist it; it amounts to the de facto.partition of 
the country — an outcome that American po- 
licy also has meant to prevent. It would solve 
nothing except the most immediate concerns 
for the refugees' security. What lasting good ' 
does it do to create new refugee enclaves, popu- 
lated by a new exodus? 

There is only one rational solution to this . 
crisis, which is that the refugees in both north 
and south return to their homes, where the- 
means exist for them to put their lives together 
again and contribute to their country’s recon- 
struction. For them to go home, however, the 
government of Saddam has to be removed. 

The coalition cannot in honor or honesty 

C Ice selective intervention. It would have 
better never to have begun this, or to have 
done it by economic measures, avoiding the 
massive and socially destructive violence that 
was employed; but it is too late now. We stoned 
this job. and we must now finish iL 
The moral basis for a further intervention in 


nations possess to go to war. Surety no more' - 
valid casus belfi could exist than that which Iraq" - n 
presents the international community today? 

However, intervention is hoi a hypothesis to 
-be. debated bnt already a facL-The United 
States Army occupies a part of Iraq; American - 
aviation overflies the country. They do so by-, 
virtue of a series of Uraied Nations resolutions ' 
providing the legal grounds for the war that has 
- jusrteen conducted against traqr - - 

These resolutions were specifically reaf- 
firmed in Resolution 687, which. last week set' 
terms for a pennan&it ceasefire. ' \ - ,r 



To bold that die 
vene in Iraq to liberate 
a series of conditions ~ 
possession and 
m^ destruction; the 



powers co rnier- 
it,andtdimposc. 
Iraq govenang its;,: 
of;Weapptoof-^ 
ofilsindustri-i: 


al development In the years to ipomo and tbe^ a 
disposition of its; government's income, but'- • 


useful in attempting to interdict Vietcong sup- 
ply lines. It walked away from the ruins as the 


Slates picked up the idea). The Western Euro- 
tbe Europeans' cooperative de- 


Iraq to depose its government is obvious. The 
United Nation 


pean Union, 
tense 


Khmer Rouge took over. Too bad. But it was 
only Cambodians killing other Cambodians, 
just as genocide in Iraq involves only Iraqis. 
American lives. President Bush again has re- 
minded us, are precious. 

The British and French governments and 
publics, who are supposed by most Americans 


tense organization, is coordinating a European 
Community humanitarian effort. 

The British prime minister is also responsi- 


ble for a proposal to create security enclaves 
rich the United 


inside Iraq for the refugees, which 
States has seconded. However, this is a bad 
idea, produced in the absence of better ideas 
about what to do. 

It is a bad idea first of all because Iraq will 


Nations charter renounces interven- 
tions in matters “essentially domestic,” bdt at 
the time the charter was drafted it was clearly 
understood that this would not prevent actions 
to counter “threats to peace.” - 
Iraq is in flagrant viola lion of the United 
Nations' Universal Declaration of Human. 
Rights. Since 1948 a convention has existed 
condemning genocide and requiring of the Secu- 
rity Council “appropriate measures” to deal with 
genocidal acts. There is. as well, the right that 


also that it is unacceptable for than to inter- : 
vene to prevent genocide, is logically prepos- 
terou^and morafiy grotesque V * \ . 


principle of iwnintervention in. the affairs of-A 
cither nations. To the question of solving Iraq’s r 
crisis ! would give the Maine countrymans^ 
reply, that .“I wouldn’t start here to get there,". -• 
But we are here; rind hive lo go \ /f 
The coalition chose to-miervene massively,", 
in Iraq, it has no honorable alternative now to> 
finishing what it began. 

International Herald Tribune - 
© Lor Angeles Times Synthase.’ . . 


Tough Principle Is Not Bush’s Thing 


W ASHINGTON — At first the 
miscalculations were on Sad- 
dam Hussein's side. He did not believe 
that the United States would respond 
to his aggression against Kuwait or his 
threat to Saudi Arabia. He did not 
believe that his Soviet patrons would 
abandon him. He did not believe that 
Arab countries would join a coalition 
in which Israel was a silent partner. He 
did not believe that his army and air 
force would crumble under fire. 

All those miscalculations created a 
situation in which George Bush, as 
the creator and leader of the coali- 
tion. achieved as much for peace and 
the rule of law in the world as he did 
for his own political standing at 
home. It was a victory well won — 
and worth winning. 

But since Mr. Bush declared the 
hostilities suspended, the miscalcula- 
tions have been on the American 
side. The victims were the Kurds who 
believed that the United Stales would 
support their bid to overthrow Sad- 
dam. and the Bush backers who be- 
lieved that morality and principle re- 
quired him to do just that- Their cries 
erf disillusionment have filled the air- 
waves and the newspaper columns, 
given moral force by the heartbreak- 


By David S. Broder 


ing television pictures of the plight of 
the Kurdish refugees. 

The Kurds have reason to cry out 
against the latest injustice in a history 
of international abuse. The American 
president did encourage civil insur- 
rection against Saddam by his words 
and. it is hinted, by coven actions as 
well. To say now that he also made 
clear that the United Slates would 
not intervene directly in the struggle 
is at best a mitigating claim against 
the moral responsibility be accepted. 

If the United States wanted Sad- 
dam overthrown, without its partici- 
pation, it behooved it to strip him of 
the forces he needed to quash the 
threats to his rule. That the coalition 
did not do. Brent ScowcrofL the 
While House national security advis- 
er, has said that when the coalition 
declared a halt to the battle. Saddam 
still had 20 unscarred divisions. 

That fact — not the U.S. decision to 
allow Iraqi helicopter gunships to be 
used a gaing the Kurds, and against 
the Shhte rebels in the south —deter- 
mined the fate of the rebellion. Had 
U.S. forces grounded the bdkoptm. 


Mr. Scowcroft said, it would have tak- 
en the trap faces longer “but it would 
not have changed the outcome." 

To change the outcome, the coali- 
tion would have had to destroy those 
remaining Iraqi divisions. It had the 
capacity to do that, and General Nor- 
Saiwarzkopf hinted in an inter- 


man ; 


kopf 1 

view with Davia Frost that he wished 
to do iL But destroying those 20 divi- 


sions would have meant slaughtering 


A Vote for Bushths RealpoIMker 


G EORGE Bush is the consum- 
mate Reatpohtiker. a latter-day 
Mettemich with a hard eye for what 
he perceives as the right, realistic 
course to protea U.S. interests. 

During the conflict to liberaie Ku- 
wait. he indulged in rhetoric about a 
“just war,” a struggle between “good 
and eviL” the creation erf a “new world 
order.” Woodrow Wilson could hardly 
have said it better. The difference is 
that Wilson took himself literally. 

Mr. Bush evidently harbors no such 
illusions. Demonization of the enemy 
bas its uses in rallying popular support 

in war. but in war's aftermath lhe 
Realpoiitiker concentrates on the re- 
creation of a satisfactory balance of 
power. Do-goodedness must be sup- 
pressed. As America has learned all 
too wdL it can lead to entrapment in 
the internal struggles of multiethnic 


nations, with no consequent benefit to 
U5. interests or purposes. 

It is not for nothing that Mr. Bush is 
surrounded by acolytes of Hemy Kis- 
singer, practitioner of balance-of-pow- 
er diplomacy. Their approach fits 
neatly with the deal-making proclivi- 
ties of Secretary of Stare James Baker. 
Then there is Mr. Bush himself, the 
only president ever to have headed the 
CIA. a man steeped in foreign affairs, 
with a now proven wflKngness to use 
force within deliberate parameters. 

Surely, humanitarian efforts must 
be pursued to ease the plight of Sad- 
dam Hussein’s victims. But heart- 
warming as it would be to see the 
United States cone to their rescue in 
more direct and decisive ways. Mr. 
Bush’s realpdrtik will prove over the 
long run to be the wiser course. 

— 7V Baltimore Sun. 


troops who had abandoned the fight 
and wanted only to surrender. Those 
who charge Mr. Bush with moral cal- 
lousness toward the Kurds do not 
explain how he would have been on a 
higher moral plane if the coalition 
bad massacred surrendering Iraqis. 

Nonetheless, the disillusionment 
with Mr. Bush being expressed by 
many who supported his war policy 
tarnishes his victory. It also reveals 
something of the character of this 
president, who has demonstrated over 
and over again that he is ready to 
■Tise above principle” when it col- 
lides with power realities. 

Mr. Bush was in the fortunate posi- 
tion. when Iraq invaded Kuwait, of 
being able to argue for intervention on 
a hio-archy of causes, ranging from the 
American national interest in protect- 
ing access to Gulf ofl to international 
law against aggression and moral re- 
vulsion against Iraqi atrocities in Ku- 
wait All of the justifications added 
weight to a powerful case for US. and 
international action against Saddam. 

But no one should have believed 
that absent the U.S. national interest 
in the Gulf and its precious resource, 
half a million Americans would have 
been fighting in the desert. 

Principle alone simply does not 
cut it with Mr. Bush. He kept 2.100 
marines off Liberia for two months 
in 1990. wailing to evacuate Ameri- 
cans and other foreign nationals, 
while volunteer donors pleaded that 
the troops come ashore and protect 
civilians being slaughtered in the 
fighting between rebels and the 
US -backed government 

He sent Mr. Scowcroft to Beijing 
and recommended continued trade 
advantages for China even after the 
1989 massacre of students. He sent 
his secretary of state to Moscow and 
continued dealing with Mikhail 




Gorbachev even after the bloody re- 
pression in the Baltics last winter. 
With both the Chinese and the Sovi- 
ets. Mr. Bush said it could not be 
“business as usual." then he went 
back to business as usual. 

The American public seems to ac- 
cept these compromises as necessary. 


Principle separated from a dear sense 
of national interest led to such foreign 
policy fiascos as Versailles and Viet- 
nam. So voters welcome a president 
who tempers principle with prudence. 
But others pay a high price for the 
selectivity of American moral outrage. 

The Washington Past 


100, 75 AMD, 50 YEARS AGO 


1891: Kipling Awaited 1941: Hie Atlantic 


PARIS — Kipling's revised version 
of The Light That Faded was an- 
nounced weeks ago. and advance 
copies were sent to all the reviews 
nearly a month ago. But it has not yet 
been put on the market What justifi- 
cation for announcing that a book Is 
“ready this day” which a Jor ' ' - 
later is still in the bookbinder's ] 


LONDON — In spite of the danger 

(hear thp KIm. ■-» , 


mo- 


1916: Suffragists Routed 


LONDON — An attempt by workers 
of the Suffrage Federation, in which a 
number of peace cranks are associat- 
ed, to hold a demonstration in Trafal- 


gar Square to-day [April 9J proved 
Is of '“Lom- 


plenty of fun for thousands i 
mies on leave or convalescent. As 


soon as 


arrived in Trafalgar Square Umit 1 
nets were destroyed and the would-be 
speakers and all their -supporters were 
quickly routed by a fusillade of red 
and ydlow ochre floor, whereupon lhe 
crowd sang the national anthem. 


(hat toe Nazis may strike at 
ment against toe British Ides. 
or the Soviet Ukraine, the couroe of 
tbewar still turns on the Battle of the 
Atlantic, Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill told toe House of Com- 
mons today [April 9] in a war report' 
He put his heaviest emphasis on the. 
naval effort to keep open Britain's 
amply routes across the Atlantic 
The only way for Britain to keep 
going, he said, “without a veiy sensi- 
ble contraction in ha .war effort is by 
•mother gigantic budding of mer-. 
‘chant ships in ihe United States, aim-, 
uar to that prodigy of outpuLaccooK 
to Americans in 1918." 
Mr.Churchm repeatedly brought the' 
Tinned State into the picture- not 
. only as a bulwark of Britain's ’ 
stragto butas a“prpud and resolute 

P^towhoseufhienceboth nowawT 
aTte toe war would be decisive. !, 

~ Jvwrrie Afew York edaim of tfic 
New T ork Herald Tribune 
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Journey to the Foreground: 
One View of Black America 
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T OS A^GELEJ-^Qeijturiss of denf* 
-*-£grauoi* and denial have made ii 
difficult, often im pna si ble,for wintesto 
see flacks as they are. The fog of deJu- 
aoa andamoety is tqo.thfck; iheTabdl of 
^avwt^eye:tehardeoetlintQ reflex.: 
The pauadt of Wads America that white 
Amencia caiiesTitti&bead is like one of 
thflfe curious 15>thc«Miy landscapes in 
r j which (berets no foreground. Tte action 
occurs at*, middle set against,, 

sorte far.and unattainable [horizon. 

; to step into anylrfack commu- 

nit^ is to step into -the American heah- 

Janfl, a place whwe respect for thefamily, 

hand , work and thrift prevail.' Even the 
pathologies that- afflict tjic . most, dis- 
tressed segments of the black urban poor 
are not exoticTbey simply are the de- 
fects present thro^houl American cul- 
ture — excessive materialism, m<agtpm 
self-gratification. heedless self-assertion 
— mutated into violem excess. 

If white America wants to see Mack 


not, he says, be “treated as chand." 
. ... “Old men make wars. Young men and 
women fight them." he says. “Now. those 
young people will ask themselves: What 
abooi the war at home? Because the de- 
sertmakesyou a philosopher. This must 
• have been a contemplative time fa those 
young penile. You begin to dunk on 
ultimate^. You begin to think on what is 
.- permanent. 1 don’t believe that when 
you've thought on things permanent you 
.wiB let presidents, governors, mayors nor 
any powers make you a second class to 
their political ambitions." .• 

I asked him whether he shared the 
perception that the disproportionate 
number of blacks and Latinos in the 
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The Editor: A Life’s Work 
Done in Good Conscience 


By Stephen S. Rosen feld 


W ASHINGTON - Pete Miller, 
who died on Sunday at aee 83. 
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VV who died on Sunday at age 83. 
edited The Berkshire Eagle in Pittsfield. 
Massachusetts. My first paper, my 
hometown: I have much sentiment in- 
vested in both, and unremitting fond- 
ness and respect for Lawrence K. Miller, 
die flinty, funny, moody, probing Berk- 
shire County native who stayed at home 
and practiced a marvelous American 
kind of journalism for 50 years. 

His father bought The Eagje 100 
years ago. and it is still family-owned 
and -run. this at a time when small 


U.S. xnHharv were, in fact, economic 
draftees —that the Golf war had been 




MEANWHILE 


whole, it needs. tolook deeply 
and honestly into the mirror. Grasp that 
facr-and'-yocr have seized one of the 
taproots of Mack anger- Tbe unexpected 
answer to Langston Hughes's poignant 
question ’- t! Wbat happens to a dream 
deferred?” turns out to be ample: The 
dreamer just keeps on dreaming. 

In' Los Angries. that dream Is nour- 
ished, with particular tenderness in the 
First African Methodist , episcopal 
Gmrch. Poised Hke a graceful metaphor 
on a hjH in the hisumc h^-Qty XSstria, 
its front doors open to mean greets where 
furtive men in the ria^heod of the phar- 
maceutical trade, dusier.j I is north-facing 
windows look toward, downtown’s pros- 
perity. Taken together, die two views sug- 
gest tbe mediating role that the charm 
plays m'tbe city’s black, community. ■ 

1 went there, recently to talk to First 
A_M£.’s paitor. the Reverend Cecil L. 
Munay. about a singular moment in 
African-American history. Blacks figbt- 
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draftees —that tbe Golf war had been 
fought, as one Hbaal cohunnut put it, 
by an army of “society's losere.” 

-.“The/’re a comnmnhy not <rf losers 
but of seekers,** the Reverend Murray 
said. “Here are young men and women 
who. haring met a waD in the civilian 
marketplace, don't at down to weep. 
They hit that wall and begin to form a 
human ladder they find a way over. A 
loser does not subject himself or herself 
To discipline and nsk'as these young men 
and women have.** . 

Why, I asked, is the African-Ameri- 
can co mmuni ty, with its history of dis- 
appointment and struggle, so patriotic? 

“It'sbecause of the invisible quest fa- a 
homeland. Historically, Africa has been 
.denied us. so that, Hke Topsy, we were led 
to bdieve we just ‘growed up.’ You look 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


To Stop a Holocaust 

Regprding "Better to Stand Aside 
From This Fray " (Opinion, April /J by 
Leslie H. Gdb : 

Slaughtering Kurds and Shiites is not 


even prevent Saddam from using his air- 
craft to massacre men. women and chil- 
dren. How can the United Stares ever 
again claim to fight for democracy and 
self-deierminaiioa if this is the result? 


for a homeland, something ofpoma- 
nenc^ something that loves you.^ The poet 
says. ‘AH things come borne at eventide. 
Urtbe birds that weary of their roaming.’ 

“Webiack Americans still are roaming. 
We used to have an cid sptritnal, Ttoam- 
ing Through an Unfriendly World* . . . 
When you find something you can call 
your own, wefl. The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner' stiD makes black folks weep.” 

We talked a while longer of the poli- 
tics erf tbe dvfl rights bill, about tbe 
“sin” of wasted human resources, about 
the drugs ravaging nearby neighbor- 
hoods. He told me of tbe young man he 
had counseled that morning, newly out 
of prison, freshly free of drugs, lost in 
snicidal depress i on. “The storms going 
on in thatyoung man were put there,” 
he said. “They weren’t born there.” 

Finally we parted. I drove away and 
paused at a corner. A gaunt black man 
, m a leather jacket lurched to the window 
' of my car. I can do two rocks,” he said. 

A whiteman in a suit, alone in his car. 
I realized be thought 1 had come shop- 
ping for crack. “I’m the wrong man for 
■ you " I said, and- sped off. 

.. We had looked at each other. I knew 
"what he thought he saw in me and that be 
* was. Wrong. But as I drove home 1 could 
not say I had seen bim Mule, either, 
i". Las Angeles Times. 


just an internal affair of Iraq. Saddam 
Hussein and his accomplices are com- 
mitting crimes under international law. 
as embodied in the 1948 Convention on 

tbe Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide. The Convention, 
ratified by some 100 countries, prohibits 
the destruction, in whole or part, erf a 
“national, ethnical, racial or religious 
group” in tune of peace or in time of 
war. Those guilty of genocide are to be 
punished, “whether they are constitu- 
tionally responsible rulers, public offi- 
cials or private individuals. 

Tbe Internationa] reaction to the mas- 
sacre of Jews during World War II was 
shockingly weak, but at that time the 
Western leaders had the excuse of not 
bring reliably informed about condi- 


ing uqder a bfock chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff played an 'unprecedented 


Go Hon 


Chiefs of Staff played m unprecedented 
role in securing- America’s decisive vic- 
tory over Iraq. So many of First 
A.M.E.’s sons and daughters were sent 
to Ggbi in, the Gulf war that the church 
formed its own f annly' support group. 

Now those young men and women are 
returning to one of America’s never-end- 
ing rarial paradoxes: In the same week 


that President Bush praised the U.SL mili- 
tary as “the greatest equal opportunity 
employer ; around” Ins administration 
sent to Congress a cml rights bill that 
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essentially would gut the legal concept of 
eoual ooDcrmmtV; It DTOooses that busi- 


equal opportunity; It proposes that busi- 
nesses.be allowed, as^ -a condition of em- 
ployment; to compel people to sign away 
their right to file disamiiBation suits. . 

The Revocnd Murray, 6t, an air force 
veteran, doesnot beHcvc that a new gen- 
eration of bladt servicemen and women 
will accept such-contradictions. They wifi 


F. OLIVER. 
Penzance. England. 


(Information about membership may be 
attained from visa applications.) 

This simple measure, without harm- 
ing cultural or economic connections 
between the Soviet Union and the Unit- 
ed States, would be a huge blow to the 
ambitions of the neo-Stalinists. 
MIKHAIL and IVAN GAMBARIAN. 

Moscow. 


Tartocrats’ Non Grata 


lions in (he Nazi concentration camps. 
Snch accuses are not valid today: The 


Sodi excuses are not valid today: The 
crimes in Iraq can be watched daily on 
the television screen. Action to prevent 
another Holocaust must be taken now. 
Further delay would be unpardonable. 

JOZEF GOLDBLAT. 

Geneva. 

I supported the Gulf war because 1 
frit that it was about something more 
than oil: It was also about human rights. 

Now, in tbe name of a realpolitik 
which, as AM. Rosenthal has pointed 
out might have left Hiller in place to 
avoid a destabilized Germany, we do not 


Wc are grateful to the Western press 
for supporting the struggle for freedom 
in the Baltics and other regions of the 
Soviet Union, and against the unlawful 
use of the army against citizens. 

We fully support the economic and 
diplomatic sanctions against the U5.S.R. 
imposed after the crackdown in the Bal- 
tics. But these sanctions are not very 
effective, because they have no direct 
effect on the private interests of the “par- 
tocracy” (the Communist Party elite). 

There is a much more effective way to 
influence the ruling partocracy. Among 
the Soviet elite, the chance to travel to 
the West (and buy Western goods) is a 
much sought-after privilege. Permission 
to do so is the highest reward for parto- 
crats and those loyal to them. 

But with the mass exit of liberals from 
the Communist Party and the trends 
shown in the last plenum of the party's 
Central Committee, the partocracy now 
dearly stands for neo-Stalinism — as 
evidenced by tbe use of the army against 
unarmed citizens and legal governments. 

Our advice is this: The U.S. govern- 
ment should stop issuing visas to mem- 
bers of the Soviet Communist Party. 


Unanswered Questions 

Regarding “After a Desert Storm. Still 
a Dust Bo*r (A feamhile, Jan. si l: 

Anton Shammas. for all his e)o- 
cuence. missed some stepping-stones in 
the stream of history, and left me with 
the following unanswered questions: 

• Why didn’t .Arabs establish their 
own state in 1948 in keeping with the 
United Nations partition decision? 

• Why did Arabs attack the UN-es- 
tablished Jewish slate? Could it be (hat 
half the pie was not enough? 

• Why. from 1948 to 1967. didn't 
those Arabs so concerned about estab- 
lishing an independent national home 
sling stones, torch tires, and swing 
chains against King Hussein of Jordan, 
who made the UN-partitioned Arab 
state part of his kingdom? Can you 
imagine what would have happened to 
them if they had? 

What Mr. Shammas has not yet 
learned is that “a ghetto of their own 
making” is called a national home. The 
Jews would like to have one. just one. 
The Arabs already have 21. 

RACHEL LIPSKY. 

Jerusalem. 


independent (non-chain) papers, espe- 
cially first-class ones, are fading out. 
He absorbed and transmitted a fierce 
loyalty not simply to the property — 
that is a New England tradition, too — 
but to the community, and in a very 
complex and creative way. 

Before there was an environmental 
movement there were individuals with 
a poet’s appreciation of beauty and of 
the fragile interaction between nature 
and the people who live on the land. 
Such was Pete Miller, no tree hugger 
but someone who used his newspaper 
and his private resources both to con- 
serve for everyone and to exploit for 
tourism an area whose natural graces 
had attracted the likes of Nathaniel 
Haw’thome and Herman Melville. 

Thai is how Tony Rud and I got to 
canoe the Berkshires' length of the 
Housalonic River — a dream assign- 
ment! — reporting on lhe soft morning 
mists, the dark wastes. 

The beauty of Lhe land, and the 
automobile, drew to our western Mas- 
sachusetts fastness Elizabeth Sprague 
Cool idge's chamber music, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra's Tangle wood 
<iiusic festival and much else in sum- 
mer culture. Pete Miller made sure the 
paper had its own serious cultural cov- 
erage — his music critic, for 55 years, 
was my father — without a Chamber 
of Commerce till. 

Local news was always The Eagle's 
bread and butter. We kid reporters fe- 
rociously nailed down the middle ini- 
tials of speeding violators and fearless- 
ly pursued the public's right to know 
what sort of lace the bride wore. 

In an area where local papers are 
most vulnerable. Pete Miller made it 
possible for superb reporters like Tom 
Morton to write straight about, for in- 
stance. the price-fixing scandal that 
overtook executives of Pittsfield's dom- 
inant industry. General Electric. This is 
also how one of those kids got a piece 
on back-roads slums into the paper at 
the height of the Tanglewood season. 

Still, as the only newspaper seen reg- 
ularly by most of its readers. The Eagle 
accepted a responsibility to provide a 


full plate of national and international 
news. No great traveler. Pere was no 
provincial, either. He was a voracious 
reader, and he believed in reading, be- 
lieved that Berkshire folk were citizens 
of the nation and the world too: He 
would make them so. 

A man of taste, he favored the opin- 
ion pages. He wrote editorials of a lib- 
eral persuasion in his own zestful high 
metropolitan style and installed as edi- 
torial page editor the urbane Roger 
Linscoil. who brought The Eagle a Pu- 
litzer Prize in 19737 He also kept open 
the local political space in which as- 
sorted worthies and sleuzes. in the usu- 
al mix. struggled for ascendancy. 

His obituary in The Eagle recalled 
an editorial of 1953 — the McCarthy 
period — protesting against a General 
Electric rule punishing employees 
who invoked the Fifth Amendment. 
The local GE panjandrum (Pete had a 
weakness for words like that) raged. 
Uncowed. Pete sent the piece out to 
papers in other GE plant cities. 

He peopled the op-cd page with a 
spectrum of national political colum- 
nists. and meanwhile ran and invented 
a succession of literate local-issues and 
down-home writers. 

His shamelessness and success in 
cadging the odd op-ed piece from the 
Berkshires' distinguished summer peo- 
ple were legendary. 

Long before the public's access to the 
medij became an issue, he relentlessly 
generated letters and made the paper a 
lively and trusted popular forum. 

Despite its monopoly. Pete Miller 
once wrote. The Eagle would insist on 
being vigorously opinionated: “This is 
done in good conscience because of a 
constant effort to keep its news col- 
umns unslanted. a resolution never to 
omit purposely news of significance or 
public interest, and the knowledge that 
its public correspondence columns are 
Tree and unrestricted.” 

With his classy kind of family- 
owned. family-managed and family- 
edited journalism. Pete Miller met the 
test of the marketplace, and met and 
raised the increasingly disparate tastes 
of his readers. 1 am grateful to be able 
to say that in my mind his contribution 
to the community is hopelessly inter- 
twined with his lifelong associations 
with my family. This is how it is out 
there in America. 

The Washington Post. 


Letters intended for publication 
should be addressed “Letters to the 


Editor" and contain the writer's sig- 
nature. name and full address. Letters 
should be brief and are subject to 
editing. H V cannot be responsible for 
the return of unsolicited manuscripts. 
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STAGE /ENTERTAINMENT 


Flaubert, by Chabrol 

Story’s Secret Ingredient Is Missing 


By Joan Dupont 


P 


ARiS — This season, a couple of pros who 
have always made very personal films tool as 
if they were up for life achievement awards. 

Claude Chabrofs “Madame Bovary'' is a 
grand scale version oT Flaubert's novel, and Bertrand 
Blier’s “Merci ia Vie" lops his own delirious kind or 
road movie. Eric Rocharn (“Aux Yeux du Monde") 
and Marie-Ciaude Trcilhou (“Le Jour des Rois"). 
making their second features, focus on slight stories 
about obscure lives. 

“Madame Bov&ry" (produced and released by Ma- 
rin Karmitz. MK2). 

Like Flaubert. Claude Chabrol Finds his adulterous, 
murderous heroines in news items. He has in a way 
been making “Madame Bovary" for years — with 
films like “Violeue Nozi&re" and 
“Une Affaire de Femmes," also 
with Isabelle Huppen. 

He approaches the original cau- A n pv/nvrci/p/v 
tiously ; it is a delicate task to render nJI / C V 

Emma's famous ennui without im- rCDTCSScd EjHUIB 
posing it on the audience. There is i ' J 

no way of Filming “Madame Bo- £n2Dn@0 DV 1161 
vary" as the simple story of a peas- •*/ . 
ant girl who marries up and then SOClcll S tCFCO t\ T)6S. 
wants out. The trespassing Emma. - * 

fool for love, is so famous that the 
French even have a verb “to bovar- 


ize.” Chabrol adapted, cast and directed this 2 hour 
and 20 minute film to fit the legend. 

Jean- Francois B aimer bumbles along as Charles 
Bovary. driven by Emma's ambition: Ckristcphe Ma- 
lavoy curls his handsome lip as the coldheaned Ro- 
dolphe, and nobody knows belter than Huppen how 
to egress avidity from behind shuttered lids. She 
plays an exquisitely repressed Emma, trapped by her 
social stereotypes, tormented by the violence of her 
desires. The camera keeps her at an ironic distance in 
the ballroom scene, when she swoons from emotion, 
and at the country fair, cutting between the seductive 
Rodolphe and a droning ceremony for prize livestock. 

There are Tew light touches — the costumes are 
perhaps a cut above what Norman villagers wore in 
the 1840s. Everything is spelled out in an off-screen 
narration by Francis Perier, with many a mot juste. 
Missing is the secret ingredient, the erotic atmosphere 
of Emma’s convent fantasies, those books that prom- 
ised romance and turned her into a dangerous woman. 

“Merci b Vie" (produced by Cine Valse. released bv 
AMLF). 

“Les Valseuses” (1974) was the hip road movie 
about two machos that put Gerard Depardieu on the 
map. Bertrand Blier has since explored the mating 
game in such films as “Tenue de Scire*." with Depar- 
dieu as a macho homosexual. In his latest dry-eyed 
look at modern love, two young girls are the roving 
predators. Camille (Charlotte Gainsbourg) is out for 
adventure. Joelle (Anouk Grinberg). who has been 
around, zaps her partners with the AIDS virus. 

The action veers from sex in a seaside resort, in 
color, to tenure sessions with Nazis during the Occu- 
pation. in black and white. After a few of these fiash- 
oacks-and-forwards, it appears that “Merci la Vie" is a 
film within a film; to add to the confusion. Jean 
Carmet and Michel Blanc both play Camille's father. 

There are a dozen famous faces in the cast, includ- 
ing. of course. Depardieu. The characters act no more 


surprised at being thrown together in this hectic way 
than if ibey were at a family reunion — perhaps 
because ibe actors know each other from years of 
acting in other Blier films. The sense of family is a 
looming presence — Carmet evokes Bernard Blier. the 
director’s actor father, and the film borrows styles 
from Burl u el and Fellini. Godard and Lelouch. 

Luckily. Grinberg and Gainsbourg are live wires: 
They pop gum, aim guns, fling slangy insults with 
aplomb. Blier has piled his rococo edifice perilously 
high; in this case, more is less. 

“Anx Yeux du Monde" (produced by Ajain Rocca, 
released by Pan Europ&one). 

Eric Rocham. whose first film was the successful, 
very Parisian “Un Monde sans Pine." now takes a 
different direction. — a boy derails, a bus leaves its 
course and takes to country roads. Bruno (Y van Altai) 
hijacks the school bus to get to his Juliette (Charlotte 
Gainsbouxgl.a hundred miles away. 
Driver (Marc Berman), schoolmis- 
tress (Kristin Sccu-Thomasj, and a 
handful of kids are in for a long 
haul. 

Bruno is from the newly nihilistic 
generation who express themselves 
in a minima list vocabulary — four 
letters, three words — os with some 
contemporary music, it takes a 
while to catch the rhythms. A disen- 
chanted child of the post-’6Ds. he 
needs a grand gesture to show bis 


girlfriend — and the world — that he is somebody, 

Yvan AttaJ practically dances his performance as 
the high-strung Bruno, like Al Pacino in “Dog Day 
Afternoon." But Sidney Lumet's film showed a char- 
acter acting out of internal pressure: Rochant's hero 
comes unhinged from lack or motivation. He is harm- 
less enough, entertaining the children with gentle 
fables, but you worry a bit about the kids, stuck for 
two days on this bus — nobody throws up. nobody 
goes to the bathroom. 

“Le Jour des Rots" (produced and released by Les 
Films du Losange). 

Marie-Ciaude Trei Hum's first film (“Simone 
Barbas") was about an usher in a porno movie theater. 
This Epiphany Sunday feast of three old sisters is 
another view — with affection — or skimpy lives. 
Suzanne (Paulette Dubost) and Germaine (Micheline 
Presle) visit Armande (Danielle Darrieux). Infantile 
Suzanne is mated to ferocious Georges (Michel Gala- 
fa ru). tetchy Germaine lives in an old people's home as 
grim as she is, while Armande. the material girl, lives 
in bourgeois glory — a sterile house with her hen- 
pecked Albert (Robert Lamoureux). 

Nothing much happens — the sisters lunch at a 
Chinese restaurant eat the traditional galette. crown 
poor Albert king. They pick on each other, hostilities 
break out. The day ends with a visit to an astonishing 
fourth sister, the gorgeous Marie- Louise — also 
played by Presle — the twin who got away. 

Hollywood would have made this faster and funni- 
er. but the Magi do come to the least, seduced no 
doubt by Darrieux, Dubost and Presle. marvelous 
women who started acting with Ophuls, Renoir and 
Pabst and have never stopped. 



Bizet plus Hammerstein: Wilhelmenia Fernandez in the Old Vic production of “Carmen Jones. 

At Last, ' Carmen Jones’ Crosses the Ocean 


,i 


By Sheridan Morley 

International Herald Tribune 


L 


Joan Dupont is u Pans-haseJ writer specializing in 
the arts. 


ON DON — The Old 
Vic. somewhat adrift ar- 
tistically since the abrupt 
departure of Jonathan 
Miller, has found itself the musical 
hit of the year, though the year 
could well be 1943. That was when 
Oscar Hammerstein, only briefly 

LONDON THEATER 

sidetracked by “Oklahoma! Final- 
ly brought to the stage his updating 
of Bizet, but it has taken another 
half-century for “Carmen Jones" 
to reach London, some commen- 
tary on the local availability of an 
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all-black cast of SO opera 

Yet here they are now, in Simon 
Callow's triumphant production; a 
revelation to those knowing noth- 
■ing more of this “Carmen" than 
Otto Preminger's woefully hazy 
film of 19S4. On stage now, with 
the original orchestral arrange- 
ments i QtacL “Carmen Jones” jouns 
“Miss Saigon" in that rare panthe- 
on of truly tragic musicals: Just as 
Boublil and Scnonberg have found 
a way or injecting Broadway into 
“Madame Butterfly'* without 
breaking the original, so their fore- 
runner 50 years ago found the show 
business in Bizet while retaining all 
the tragic grandeur or the original. 

Hammerstein had of course ear- 
lier written the lyrics of “OF Man 
River" and “Can’t Help Lovin’ Dat 
Man" for “Show Boat," and it is 
true that by the time he got to 
“Carmen Jones" he bad already 
been overtaken by the greater maj- 
esty of Gershwin’s “Porgy and 
Bess." But “Carmen Jones” still 
stands as a rare landmark of the 
American theater, and it is all to 
the credit of Callow and his chore- 


have disgraced (or looked adrift in) 
the Broadway of the late 1940s. 

The result is a tribute to Ham- 
merstrin as well as Bizet: an im- 
mensely energetic, careful and lov- 
ing “Carmen Jones," two years in 
the making, preserving the tragic 
triangle of Carmen, Joe (Don Jose) 
and Husky Miller (Escamillo). 
while surrounding it with a cast of 
wartime factory girls and Chicago 
pimps who could have drifted in 
from “Guys and Dolls.” 

At the center is Wilhelmenia 
Fernandez as an arrogant, chill y 
Carmen, vocally magnificent and 
dramatically never better than 
when learning from the cards of ha 
imminent rendezvous with death. 
Then we have (in the first of alter- 
nate casts) Damon Evans as the 
gentle, obsessive Joe and Gregg 
Baker's hulking prizefighter in pur- 
suit of whom Carmen wrenches her 
stray away from the parachute fac- 
tory and into the bright stadium 
lights of a Chicago ring. 

In the history of the American 
theater's sometimes halting at- 
tempts to come to terms with black 


ographer. Stuart Hopps, that they power, “Carmen Jones” ranks just 

niifAn tKir ft rrf T Ati/Iixm nm fuJ/Mn 


have given this first London pro- 
duction a staging that would not 


below “Porgy” and above every apartment, where the guilt of 
other show of its kind. Now that we vfval is set against the hope of 


have it in London, I suspect that 
local audiences will be unwilling to 
let it gp until well into next year. 

At the Ambassadors, “My Love-' 
ly Shayna Maidd" is Barbara Le- 
bow’s off-Sroadway drama about 
Jewish sisters in New York at the 
end of World War IL One hay 
spent the previous five years earing 
popcorn at the movies, the other 
surrounded by the death and dep- 
redation of the concentration 
camps. Through their halting, un- 
easy. embarrassed and sometimes 
bitter attempts to come to terras 
with each other's experience, Le- 
bow has something to tell us about 
survival in general and the survival 
of the Jewish family in particular. 

There are trines when the script-, 
moves dangerously dose to the 
soap-opera of “Winds of War." no- 
tably when we learn of their father 
having refused to send the money 
with which his other relatives migltt 
have escaped the death camps. But 
there are otbeis, such as the reading 
of a litany of missing cousins pre- 
sumed dead at TrebSnka. when ft 
achieves true tragedy — and all 
within the confines of a West Side' 
sor- 

against the hope of rec- 


onciliation and theagsrinst-afi-odds 
triumph of sisterly fedings. hr 3 
powerful cast, Anita Dobson 
Laurel Lefkow are the sisters, with 
John Burgess as their still-donur 
riant faiher. 

- At the Apollo, “Don't Dress far 
Dinaerf’ is a leftover Friench botrftf- 
.vard comedy that has already had 
one London oaring under another 
name, but now tarns up in a version' * 
by Robin Hawdon to remind us 
why the West End had abandori3| 
mindless romps of this appalling 
kmcLThere isacerain mechanical 
dexterity as two couples arrange 
and rearrange their sex -lives in-a 
curiously ctegant French country 
boose. Beyond dial the invitation 
not to dress for dinner should ex- 
tend to not victim the place at aft. 

. At the Vaudeville antikbc end of 
-this week, “larisU; Mounted” is 
(in elegant two-man cabaret with 
Kit Hcsketb-Harveyand his piatto- 
playing partner (known omy. as 
The Widow} cavorting throtfgh 
some splendidly savage parodies of 
Sondheim and Lloyd Webber bc-a 
fore treating us to the secret operat- 
ic dreams of Nonna Major and 
some more serious songs abont tbe 
British passion for poOoting rivept. 


Jean Genet Inspires a Controversial Film 


By Alvin Klein 

New York Tima Service 


N EW YORK — In a fic- 
titious town on Long 
Island, a J-year-old 
boy sees his mother be- 
ing beaten by his father and mur- 
ders him. The boy disappears. 

On the streets of Brooklyn, a 
scientist, after experimenting with 
a sex hormone, is transmogrified 
into a monster who spreads “despi- 
cable contagion." He jumps out the 
window in front of an angry mob. 

Cut to a French prison, where an 
inmate is raped by another and is 
later killed in an escape attempt. 

Respectively titled “Hero,” 
“Horror" and “Homo,” these three 
stories, disparate in content and in 
style, are juxtaposed throughout an 
unorthodox new film, “Poison." 

Even before its opening in New 
York City, the film rcignited criti- 
cism by conservative organizations 
against the National Endowment 
for the Arts, which granted $25,000 
for post-production work. 


“Poison” encompasses send ups 
of television documentaries in col- 
or and B-movie melodramas in 
black and white. ‘This is an edi- 
tor’s film," a co-editor, James Ly- 
ons, said about “Poison.” which 
won the Grand Jury Prize this year 
at the Sundance nlm Festival in 
Utah. With Todd Haynes, its writer 
and director, Lyons coedited “Poi- 
son," 

The film also marks the acting 
debut of Lyons, 30. He plays the 
prisoner, Jack Bolton, who is se- 
duced, spat upon and shot, and 
whose role is described in a publici- 
ty release as “taunting and sexually 
ambiguous.” 

Although the themes of sea, vio- 
lence and death are obviously what 
the “Poison" stories have in com- 
mon on the surface, they resonate 
with con temporary implications 
about the perpetuation or child and 
wife abuse, the social stigmas of 
deviant behavior and the specter of 
AIDS. 

The film, shot on a budget of 
$250,000. was inspired by the 
works of Jean Genet. 


i -Xitty O'Shea’s- 


Squeamish spectators fled the 
theater at the Sundance screening. 
“It will be unpalatable to many 
mainstream viewers,” according to 
a review in Variety, the show-busi- 
ness trade newspaper. The review 
described “Poison" as bold, auda- 
cious, clever and imaginative, and 
predicted that “off-beat-picture 
supporters mil be passionate in 
their advocacy.” 

O N the basis of the re- 
view, the Reverend 
Donald E. Wildmon, 
head of (he. American 
Family Association in Tupelo, Mis- 
sissippi, said "Poison" had “explic- 
it porno scenes of homosexuals in- 
volved in anal sex” and wrote 
. letters last month to members of 
Congress, attacking the arts en- 
dowment’s backing of the film. 

Defending the support, the 
chairman of the endowment, John 
E. Frohmnayer, denied that the 
film was obscene or pornographic. 
He said “Poison" illustrated the 
“destructive effect of violence," 
rather than its glorification. “It is 
the work of a serious artist dealing 
with a serious issue in our society.’ 
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Haynes first attracted attention 
in 1987 with his award-w inning un- 
derground film, “Superstar," which 
dealt with the singer Karen Car- 
penter's fatal battle with anorexia 
and bad a cast consisting entirely of 


Haynes spotted Lyons, who <was 
working as a freelance film editor 
since graduating from New YGrk 
Universftyin 1983. “Todd tfaoupL 
I looked right for tire part and 
• asked, me to try out,” Lyons re- 
called. 

On the new acting aspen of "his 
career. Lyons said: “I want to keep 
outing mm. T feel most alive wfreh 
Fm making those decisions and 
watching them grow into a large 
structure.” ^ 

In view x of (he perceptions of 
“Poison" as shocking and sensa- 
tional Lyons said be would rather 
dwell on -the “unexpected" reac- 
tions of audiences. “A middle-age 
schoolteacher said ^he thought it 
was ve iy sexy," he retailed. 

Regarding the film's cull versus 
mass appeal, Lyons said: “The nar- 
rative takes chances with form and 
snbfect matter, but it’s accessible. If 
you want it to be. .Genet trans- 
formed experience by being open. 
‘Poison’ has been described as a 
gay film, and I don’t want to lake a 
big stand on whether it is or isn’t, 
but that's only one- third of it 

“I don't see random audiences as 
that divided between gpys and 
straights. And I thin it tire truth of it 
is for everybody. It doesn't conde- 
scend to audiences. What it means 
is not dearcut, and I think people 
can handle that " 
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;^a dem onstration of what they insisted are 
^sftonfanfled warm tiesbetween Washington 
mid Bonn. .. 

Mr. Waigel announced that Chancellor Hel- 
government was making the final 
oa’wnent oc lhe.S5.5 bfUion ic had. pledged to 
6ej£ pay -the. 1991 costs of US. forcesm the 
Qffi w ai, and Mr. Bosh praised the German 
a s an .important contribution to the 
^Sessful a llied military campaign to end 
ImteoccnpatkaaT Kuwait.- ••':• 

• What went unmen tioned during 'their suhl- 


% to which events oftbe pa& year.-*-the rennifi- 
caifon of Germany and the Gulf war — raised 

B on both sides of die Atlantic about 
miy should fulfil] its global respono- 
tbeyears ahead. : - 1 
(pen seem that many U.S. nffiriak 
bas of Oratress believe that Gcana- 
en, avbest, a grudging supporter of 
raq coalition. While no oite lure ques- 
tions the enormous problems an d costs that 
Bonn faces in b ringing the former Communist 
part of Germany up to the economic and soda! 
level of the.West, many also feel that the 
Germans are using reunification, as ail excuse 
to evade the the obligations that go with being 
the richest country of Europe, 
w Fueling the resentment is the fact that Mr. 
pish and Secretary of State James A. Baker 3d 
look the lead last year in convincing die Soviet 
t^der,. President Mikhail S. Gorbachev* to 
overcome his misgivings about an enlarged 
Germany anchored in the West and permit 
re unificatio n. But* American - critics charge, 
jjBfcn the Bush adminis tration derided that it 
K£d to oppose Iraq’s aggressba in. the Middle 
East Germany’s response fell far short of the 
V support it had received brim the United States. 

f5Sr-\HAT attitude: became especially 
- . . acute aftcr.ibe GulfTcrias -erupted 
last August, and the Gennangovera- 
JL ment refused to send troops to the 
regiom argning that ns. constitution barred its! 
troops from fighting outside the NATO theater 
in i&irope.T Bonn's counteroffer to hdp' wilh 
o&b. rather U^ manpowbr^was, regarded as. 
grudging and i na deq uate .- - -.- #J .j., -. > 
And American attitudes- toward Germany 
were further aggravated by# Goman' peace 
dcxnonstratkais' against tb§rbombmg of Baghr. 
dad and by, revelations fbftiGennan &ms bad 
helped Iraq amass.stpcks of poison gas and 
Qjhier weapons of, mass^ksuuction. . . 

In fact* what bnftght Mr, Waigel loWash- 
fflgton was the Kohl governments reaction 
that it had to&t qmckly tabead off a new; 
surge of American irritation caused by sugges- 
tions that Bonn aright rcnegeonits pledge to 
pay iheS5j5 bflHbn totheUaited States anrian 
jdditioajd $5i_tdlion.toj5tber. countries that, 
have suffered financial losses as a result of the 
war. •- ■ : — 

Germany’s opposition Social. Democrats 
had argued that Bonn should ^ reconsider the 
size of its commitment in view of the brief time 
it bad taken U.S-Ied forces to win the Gulf war. 
.Tjjai argument had considerable resonance 
among -German voters angered by the Kohl 
government's faflnre to estimate property the 
^enormous costs of absorbing East Germany 

Continued on page 13 
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Gulf War Brings a Loss of Innocence 


By Edward Roby 

B ONN — A squadron of Alpha 
jets was dispatched to “defend" 
Turkey, a NATO ally, just be- 
fore the bombardment of Iraq 
began in mid-January. Patriot air-de- 
fense missil es were rushed to Israel to 
coimterSoviet-made Said rockets. And a 
flotilla of minesweepers later steamed to 
- the Gulf to help the allies mop up. 
cf This was the Goman military contri- 
" baboo to the recent Gulf conflict: A 
handful of soldiers, sailors and airmen 
were sent off with fanfare in the media, to 
.(be embarrassment of many Germans, 
But tiuy never got to bear a shot fired in ~ 
anger. ' 

Although purely symbolic when mea- 
sured against the U-S.-led force that de- 
feated the Iraqi Army, the German con- 
tingent was highly significant in another 
-way: It was the Oral time since their 
unconditional surrender in World War II 
that Germany’s forces had ever been sent 
abroad to an aimed conflict, something 
■ the Germans promised themselves they 
would never do again. 

’ ' This sudden loss of innocence has 
_ touched off a soul-searching foreign po- 
. licy debate in the Bundestag (lower house 
of parliament) and in the major political 
- parties. Coming on the heels of reunifica- 
tion, which accorapHriied in one stunning 
stroke the overriding national goal of the 
postwar era, Germany’s Gulf involve- 
ment revealed an urgent need to rethink 
the country’s foreign policy. 

“We.were heavily involved," said Kart 
Lamers, chid parliamentary foreign po- 
licy spokesman for Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl's Christian Democrats. Citing lo- 


gistical support to the allied coalition in 
the Gulf, the unprecedented shipment of 
German weapons to the combatants out- 
side the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion and the German contribution of 1 7.6 
billion Deutsche marks, Mr. Lamers add- 
ed: “This was strictly against all our 
principles. Our position had been an es- 
sentially pacifist one." 

Wolfgang Roth, a Social Democrat 
member of parliament and the opposi- 
tion's main economics spokesman, put 
the issue in practical terms: “We paid 17 
billion marks for the war. This is a 180- 


furled its Hag in the Gulf is also the 
country where 3 skeptical public bad re- 
sisted rearmament in the 1950s. where 
anti-war demonstrations frequently drew 
upward of a million marchers during the 
1980s and where politicians across die 
spectrum had vowed that “war will never 
again go forth from German soiL" This 
was the new, peace-loving, democratic, 
anti-colonial Germany that demonstra- 
tively wrote a prohibition against foreign 
military adventures into its constitution. 

Yet Germany’s foreign military de- 
ployment this year was accompanied by 


Political leaders concede that confusion now 
reigns on what international role the new Germany 
should play in a world that remains dangerous. 


degree about-face. The public is skepti- 
caL That’s money that would otherwise 
have been spent on reunification." He 
called the German contribution “a pretty 
good result" for a “war of nerves" waged 
by the Americans. 

Political leaders like Mr. Lamers con- 
cede that confusion now reigns on what 
international role the new Germany 
should play in a world that remains dan- 
gerous, despite the end of the Cold War 
dash of ideologies and superpowers. This 
role must fit Germany's great prosperity 
and economic clout. But it must also pay 
homage to principles of international 
law, civil rights, multilateralism and a 
reliance on diplomacy rather than gun- 
boats to resolve foreign conflicts. 

For the Germany that reluctantly un- 


bardly a whimper of protest — a surpris- 
ing phenomenon that the left-leaning 
daily Frankfurter Rundschau pondered 
in a radancholy editorial on the dispirit- 
ed peace movement, tilled “Das Schwei- 
gen” (“The Silence”). 

America’s policymakers, on the other 
hand, opmly disparaged the token Ger- 
man military contribution until it was 
sweetened with a cash handout equal to 
8.55 billion marks. 

Interventionist voices of the American 
press fdt it unnecessary even to inquire 
whether the Germans agreed with the 
US. program unfolding in the Gulf. For- 
eign editorialists asked instead whether 
the Germans had degenerated from a 
rare of warriors to callow malingerers, 
albeit rich ones. 


Economy Feels 
Strains as Price 
Of Unity Mounts 

Without a World Recovery , 
Bonn Fears a Slowdown 


Bv Richard E. Smith 


F rankfurt — west 

Germany's economy 
has been such a sleek 
and steady juggernaut 
for the last decade that many ex- 
pens doubted that even reunifica- 
tion would faze it much. They 
were wrong. 

The strains, of absorbing 16 mil- 
lion new citizens in eastern Ger- 
many and their desolate economy 
are now clearly taking a loll on the 
West German’raaehine: a weaken- 
ing Deutsche mark, rising infla- 
tion. higher taxes, near-record in- 
terest rates and a slumping current 
account balance. 

Although the economy in west- 
ern Germany is still humming 
along impressively in spite of all 
these problems, it will need a good 
dose of luck to pull through the 
coming months without major ad- 
justments. 

“Unfavorable growth condi- 
tions coupled with large resource 
transfers to eastern Germany and 
a commensurate business down- 
turn in western Germany will 
erode prosperity " said Eckhanl 
Comehl. economist with Bank Ju- 
lius Baer in Frankfurt. 

Most of all. officials are hoping 
Tor a pickup in the world econo- 
my. notably in the United Slates, 
some time this year and in eastern 
Germany late this year or early 
next. If those upswings do not ma- 
terialize fast enough, however, 
most economists fear a serious 
slowdown in western Germany. 


Ironically, just a couple of years ago. 
Germany’s erstwhile foes would certainly 
have agonized over just the opposite 
question: Are the Germans inarching 
a ° a in'* Now the answer is yes. But this 
time the Germans are not goose-stepping 
to war; their cadence is more like a hesi- 
tant slow march. 

The inarching tune is coming from the 
United States, which many German 
bankers and businessmen sadly regard as 
a fiscal casualty after its victory over the 
Soviet Union in the Cold War arms race. 
And the Germans, although they grudg- 
ingly paid the piper, harbor srrong mis- 
givings about the nature of the “new 
world order" being touted by Washing- 
ton. 

“We don’t want a North-South con- 
flict." said Karsten D. Voigt, chief parlia- 
mentary spokesman on foreign policy for 
Germany’s opposition Social Democratic 
Party. “We were against military escala- 
tion." 

Mr. Lamers. too, believes that the chal- 
lenge posed by the Third World calk for 
a joint Western political and economic 
response rather than preemptive military 
confrontations. “We cannot halt or re- 
verse the process of technological civili- 
zation." he said, alluding to sophisticated 
weaponry being acquired by developing 
countries. “We can’t stop it forever. It is 
just a question of time." 

The policy for which the Germans 
have bon conscripted has been likened 
by one Goman geopolitical strategist to 
a inarch “up a dead-end street" So w hy, 
after vigorously protesting the Vietnam 
War and criticizing U.S. military ven- 
tures since then, did they go along with 

Continued on page 14 


G ROWTH estimates 
are already being rat- 
cheted backward. 
Only several months 
ago most bankers and economist 
were predicting rates or 3 to 3.5 
percent, but the steady (low of 
troubling news from eastern Ger- 
many has pulled those estimates 
down to a range of 2.5 to 3 per- 
cent. 

Next year, economists say. the 
economy is likely to slip perilously 
close to zero growth in the first 
half before picking up toward the 
end of the year, again assuming 
that the worid economy and east- 
ern Germany are by then in much 
higher gear. 

The optimal scenario would 
have eastern Germany continuing 
to absorb much of western Ger- 
many's vast flow of exports until 
sometime next year. At that point, 
eastern Germany would become 
more self-sufficient and the flow 
of western Germany's exports 
would be channeled to a recover- 
ing world economy. 


But a number of possible sur- 
prises. mostly unpleasant, may 
cloud the picture. 

The current round of labor ne- 
gotiations in western Germany is 
one of the most troubling. A re- 
cent settlement for 6 percent wage 
gains for public service workers 
will cost the government an addi- 
tional 19 bilhon Deutsche marks 
(more than SH billion). 

Some of the privaie-secior 
unions, meanwhile, are asking for 
wage gains of 10 percent or more. 
With unemployment relatively 
low in western Germany, the 
unions are self-confident and 
could push through gains that 
would sharply boost unit labor 
costs and inflation. 

Dresdner Bank predicted m its 
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Karl Otto Pohl 


most recent economic outlook that 
unit labor costs could rise 4 per- 
cent this year and next, causing 
inflation to “accelerate considera- 
bly” in J992. 

For ihe next few months, low 
fuel prices are expected to allow 
inflation to stay fairly dose to last 
year's moderate rate of 2.7 per- 
cent. But Deutsche Bank predicts 
that recent fuel taxes scheduled to 
take effect in July could boost the 
rale by a full percentage point and 
bring the rate to 3 5 percent for the 
year as a whole, the highest rate in 
eight years. 

Inflation-watchers are also un- 
comfortable about the recent 
strength of the dollar, boosted by 
(he war’s victory bonus, and the 
weakness of die mark. If the 
mark's long-term strength contin- 
ues to be sapped by worries about 
collapse in eastern Germany and 
slowdown in western Germany, 
inflation will be further aggravat- 
ed as the huge volume of current 

Continued on page 12 
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For business in the east of Germany, WestLB has 
addresses that can make a decisive difference. 


WestLB's expertise is now 
available at 9 key locations 
in the east of Germany. 
Through D1HB - the German 
Bank for Industry and 
Commerce. 

DIHB is the new banking 
partner for international com- 
panies in the east ot Germany 


-' "b •? 

A universal bank for corporate 
customers and a |Oin: venture 
of WestLB and DAB A. DIMS 
combines m-depth experience 
and excellent contacts m 
eastern Europe v.nh me inter- 
national busmess e* per use 
and service you expect from 
WestLB From today. DlHB 
branches in the east of Ger- 


DiHB 
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Unlrr ilru LiudiT. ?6 30 

ItoOPerlin 

Tolt-phum: 2'K?7(n 
Tele, Tl4 12? 


rrarv's l«?v business centres 
v.'ii! po.'ide *ull corporate 
nuance facilities, funding rot 
fc-jila-ng proiecis. advice on 
new »n&i*e;s as .veil as nelp 
in the seaich for business 
partners To acauire business 
m the new Geimany. contact 
DIHE and get n right trom 
The word “qo". 
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The Westdeutsche Landesbank 
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Germany /A Special Jlsport 


Privatizing Agency 
Comes to Symbolize 
The Crisis in East 


The German Economy 
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Process of Setting State Companies 
Has Entered a More Difficult Stage 


EXPORTS 


By Rtcbanl E. Smith 


F rankfurt — The 

Treuhandanstalt. the 
agency charged with pri- 
vatizing neariy half the 
land and virtually all of the indus- 
try of former East Germany, is 
crossing a painful threshold fol- 
lowing last week’s assassination of 
its director. Detiev Rohwedder. 

Its task, though hardly easy for 
Mr. Rohwedder and his predeces- 
sors in the organization's forma- 
tive days, promises to be even 
more awesome as the last traces of 
the euphoria following reunifica- 


to these frustrations and was be- 
ginning to emphasize the role of 
the Treuhandanstalt as an agency 
to reform existing companies as 
well as to sell or eliminate them. 
His successors will no doubt be 
forced to continue shaping the or- 
ganization in this direction for 
several reasons. 

First, the relatively easy task or 
selling firms will become much 
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F rankfurt — East- 
ern Germany has* in a 
year and a half, been 
transformed from the 
world's most suocesrful Commu- 
nist economy to one of the capital- 
ist world's bigger failures. . - ; 

Once known as the East bloc's 
high-technology center and most 
reliable exporter, i t is now collaps- 
ing in spite of the more than 100 
billion Deutsche marks ($59 bil- 
lion) poured into the area so Ear by 
western Germany — and no erne 
doubts that the worst is yet to 
come. 

Most economists predict that 
eastern Germany’s economy wiB 
nimble 15 percent this year aftera 
similar drop in 1990. Both the 
Economics Ministry and most 
prognosticators, shy after being 
proven wrong with many overly 
optimistic readings over the last 
year and a half, are talking abouta 
recovery in 1992 but are vague 
about the pace or depth. 

With tens of thousands of peo- 
ple taking to the streets in weekly 
demonstrations, politicians in 
Bonn are nervously calling for 
more patience in the east and for 
more investment from the west. In 
Erfurt on Sunday, Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl said, Tm sure that de- 
spite the psychological problems, 
the way we have chosen is the right 
one.” But the longrawaited flood 
of western investment is still only 
trickling to an area saddled with 
desolate infrastructure, treacher- 
ous real estate disputes and a cha- 
otic business atmosphere. 

The watershed event that 
doomed the economy of eastern 
Germany to the current period of 
confusion was last July’s introduc- 
tion of the Deutsche mark, rate of 
the world’s strongest currencies. 

This single gesture, grandly of- 
fered by Mr. Kohl as the ultimate 
key to lock in reunification, did in 
fad probably do more than any- 
thing else to irrevocably forge a 
single country. But it also forced 
eastern Germany onto a danger- 
ously fast track in the bewildering 
transformation from a socialist to 
a capitalist society. 

Its shoddy production had been 
able to survive in sheltered mar- 
kets with a cheap currency and a 
range of slate subsidies, but it has 
turned out to be totally unpre- 
pared for the world market. The 
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harder simply because many of the 
best units nave alreadv gone. 


Treuhandanstalt 
officials do not want 
to become baby- 

<4 

sitters for doomed 
companies. 


best units nave already gone. 

Second, social discontent in 
eastern Germany is likdy to make 
politicians in Boon more and more 
nervous at the prospect of 16 mil- 
lion eastern Gentians voicing their 
discontent at the polls. Not only- 
officials in eastern Germany but 
also Chancellor Helmut Kohl are 
getting increasingly uneasy about 
the backlash that may crystallize 
with a third to a half of the area's 
labor force effectively unem- 
ployed. 

But restructuring companies, 
rather than simply selling or clos- 
ing them, will require more effort. 
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Treuhandanstalt officials calcu- 
late that the total number of em- 


tion fade away and are replaced by 
the bitter reality of long-term re- 
structuring and mass unemploy- 
ment. 

In the new chapter of its exis- 
tence, the true depth of the area’s 
industrial collapse is coming 
sharply into focus as firms finally 
calculate meaningful balance 
sheets and find themselves stum- 
bling in harsh world markets. 

At the same time, a sense of 
profound discontent is welling up 
in the population of eastern Ger- 
many, causing tens of thousands 
to inarch in new demonstrations 
and to curse the Treuhandanstalt 
as one of its chief targets. 

The Treuhandanstalt has, more 
than any other institution, come to 
symbolize the uncertainties, the 
opportunities and the pain of an 
economic system based on perfor- 
mance. 

Mr. Rohwedder, himself a So- 
cial Democrat and a native of east- 
ern Germany, was not insensitive 


funding and personnel in the 
Treuhandanstalt and already the 


Treuhandanstalt and already the 
organization seems to be expand- 
ing toward this purpose. 

Founded a year ago and still 
little more than an idea only six 
months ago. it is now rapidly be- 
coming a vast organization of 
some 1000 employees with spe- 
cialists in all branches of industry 
and all geographical areas of east- 
ern Germany. Its 15 regional of- 
fices are steadily developing more 
expertise, while the head office, 
located on Berlin’s historic Alex- 
anderplatz. is focusing on the 
treatment of large conglomerates. 


ployees is roughly equal to the 
combined work force of the 25 


T HE extent of its domain 
is still not fully mapped 
out. Officials estimate 
that they must deal with 
about 8.000 firms but add that 
breakaway branches keep steadily 
appearing and may soon drive the 
total over 1Q.QG0. These compa- 
nies in turn have between 40.000 
and 50.000 operating plants. 


combined work force of the 25 
largest public companies in the 
United States. 

So far. the Treuhandanstalt has 
managed to sell roughly 1.000 of 
the firms and only about 100 of 
these were bought by foreigners, in 
spite of Mr. Rohwedder’s active 
promotions abroad. 

This leaves a vast backlog of 
firms, each with unique problems 
and each with a tabor force des- 
perate to keep at least their jobs at 
a time when nearly everything else 
in their lives is changing. 

In spite of the pressures, howev- 
er. the basic purpose of the Treu- 
handansialt remains clear in the 
eyes of its managers: to sell as 
much os possible and to restruc- 
ture solely with a view toward sell- 
ins as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Rohwedder was unambigu- 
ous on this baric theme m an Eas- 
ter letter written for ids stair only 
days before his death: “The priori- 
ty will continue to be the transfer 


of firms into private ownership. 
That is the best way to marshal 
knowledge, new capital and new- 
strategic goals in order to save a 
company and jobs. Privatization is 
the most effective restructuring." 

After his death, other Treuhan- 
danstalt officials stressed in their 
eulogies that the violent act would 
not distract them from Mr. Roh- 
wedder’s controversial strategy to 
privatize as much and as soon as 
possible in spite of the pain of the 
adjustment 


I N FACT, Treuhandanstalt 
officials rarely lose an op- 
portunity to point out that 
they see their role as tempo- 
rary and do aot want to become 
baby-sitters and hand-holders for 
laggard or doomed companies. 

“The more successful we are. 
the sooner we will disappear." said 
Mr. Rohwedder in a much quoted 
declaration. 

Many eastern Germans point 
resentfully to the large areas of 
western Germany where the gov- 
ernment bailed out various key- 


firms and regions for decades. 

Their resentment grows when 
they hear officials of the all-pow- 
erful Treuhandanstalt say. as Mr. 
Rohwedda- did recently, that “the 
goodwill of die Treuhandanstalt 
can only be gained through a good 
opening balance sheet and a con- 
vincing strategy for restructur- 
ing." 

He did not want an industrial 
policy “d fa frtuupise, “ referring to 
the French government's (Srigiste 
approach of special treatment for 
companies in ailing industrial 
branches or geographical areas. 

In the new chapter of the Treu- 
handanstalt’s existence, the major 
conflict is likely to be the tension 
between businessmen and politi- 
cians. The agency's top officials, 
mostly businessmen from the 
west, feel that short-term pain is 
necessary 1 for long-term health. 

But the politicians, along with 
unions and courts, will not be able 
to ignore grass-roots discontent 
and are likdy to make the Tree-, 
handans tail’s job more and more 
difficult- 


final straw was denomination in 
the Deutsche mark, a currency 
that has had four decades to grow 
in step with the massive economy 
of western Germany and which is 
ov e rpowering many firms in east- 
ern Germany. 

. The result, long predicted by the 
Bundesbank president, KariOtto 
POhj. and most economists, was 
the effective bankruptcy of the 

vast bulk of eastern Germany’s 
industry. 

While other East European 
countries do not benefit from the 
intensive guidance and massive 
aid that eastern Germany -is get- 


Bonn urges more 
patience in east mid 
more investment 
from west 


ting from western Germany, their 
currencies win at least reflect their 
economies and they wDl be aUe to 
seO cheaply on world markets for 
years to oome. - 

Similarly, wage costs in eastern 
Germany are rising rapidly to- 
ward standards in western Germa- 
ny and m the process are losing 
any meaningful relationship with 
productivity levels in eastern Ger- 
many. Eastern wages rose by 40 
percent alone between the ' last 
quarters of 1989 and 1990, making 
various predictions about an 
equalization of wage levels be- 
tween eastern and western Germa- 
ny in the next three to four years 
plausible. 

But Lutz Hoffmann, president 
of the.Gennan Institute for Eco- 
nomic' Research in Berlin, calcu- 
lates that investment in eastern 
Germany would have to .rise in 
real terms by at least 20 percent 
per year over the next decade in 
order to set the stage for produc-. 
tivity meriting wage levels equal to 
those in western Germany. 

Other Hast Enropean countries, 
by contrast, will be able to attract 
investment as cheap-labor coun- 
tries. 


labor costs has been the J oss of «s 
n yvp important- -former m a rket . 
*e rest of Eastern Europe, where 
its goods have become far too cx» 
pensive: - - • ' 

The Institute tor Eopoomtc Re- 
search estimates that trade with 
tte Soviet Union alone, udmh to- 
taled 20 billion lo 25 trillion marks 
in 1990. wtil at most amount to 10 ▼ 
bfflkm this year. The institute has, 
calculated that neariy 600,000 jobs, 
axe dependent on exports to toe 
Soviet Union. 

One of the great concerns of 
poBcymakea is that whole sectors 
and regions may face chronic ua- 
emptqyment if too much of the 
recovieiyjarooeiss is left to market 
forces. The southern provinces or 
Saxony and Thuringia could soon 
regain their prewar prowess. a& 
high-technology centers and could 
even surpass smne depressed areas 
in western Germany. But officials 
expect areas dominated , by 
such teggmg sectors as shipbu3d- 
ing, steel and agriculture will need 
years- of subsidies to avoid, total 


Perhaps the most base chaqge 
requiredm eastern Germany is foe 
psychological adjustment for a na- 
tion of individuals who have hjad 
lirile say over their destiny since 
the 1930s and who were guaraja-, 
teed workby. the Commuaist gov- 
ernment. 


fTherc is something that peddi? 
in the West do not consider as tqe 
subject of unanpJoyment and that 
is that people who live here have 
no experience with uriemptoy- 
ment." said Kim Biedenkopf, pre- 
mier of the eastern German state 
of Saxony. “They have never haj J 
the opportunity to* develop the 
qualities that you need to over; 
come unemployment on your own 
initiative.” . 

As in .the rest of Eastern Euf 
rope, institutions and instincts 


that most Westerners take Iqr 
granted have' been unknown and 
coaid take a generation to tat$ 

bold. . 

“It is impassible to predict haw 
long it takes to activate stif-confiV 
deuceand active entrepreneurship 
in peopiewho have tost the habit 
of freedom for the last 58 years,** 
said .Economics Minister JOrgeh £ 
MHkmans. ■ 


One dear casualty ctf eastern 
Germany's shift lOfoe.Deuiscbe' 


marie and toward western German 
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Following Monetary Union, Bundesbank Faces Its Toughest Decade 


By Miriam Widman 


Karl Otto PohL president of the 
central bank, said Iasi month that 


F rankfurt — For 

Bundesbank policymak- 
ers. the 1990s are start- 
ing out to be the tough- 
est decade they have experienced 
since the bank was created in 
1957. 

The decade opened with the 
biggest currency experiment since 
the reform of 1948 — currency 
union with former East Germany. 
Bonn pushed through the union at 
a rapid pace, ignoring most 
Bundesbank suggestions, and 


this had produced an economic 
“disaster.” 


While analysis disagree as to 
whether 199 1 will be an easier year 
for the 1 8 members of the Bundes- 
bank's policy-making central 
council, they are unanimous in 
one prediction: German interest 
rates will not come down anytime 
soon. 


"The problems this year are dif- 
ferent." says Norbert Walter, duel 
economist at Deutsche Bank Al- 
though last year was tough. 


Bundesbank inflation fighters 
were helped by the near record- 
high levels of the Deutsche mark 
against the U.S. dollar. A low dol- 
lar helps keep impon prices down, 
since many key imports, like oil, 
are priced in dollars. Additionally, 
consumer prices remained “mirac- 
ulously low," according to Mr. 
Pdhl. Prices rose by just 2.7 per- 
cent, even though the West Ger- 
man economy expanded by 4.6 
percent, the strongest rate of 
growth in 14 years. 

This year, many of those factors 
are gone, and analysts say the 
Bundesbank faces two key dial- 









Ienges: keeping inflation low and 
defending the Deutsche mark. 

On the inflation front, the key 
danger signs indude wage rounds, 
tax increases and rapid growth of 
the money supply. 

The recent agreement for a 6 
percent salary increase for public 
sector workers is not seen as infla- 
tionary. But the metalworkers' 
union has been pushing for a 10 
percent increase, saying they 
would not accept what the public 
workers did. Additionally, a new- 
round of negotiations is to take 
place next year. Wage develop- 
ments. and their possible infla- 
tionary impact, is a key concern at 
the bank, according to statements 
from council members. 

Although analysts believe that 
the Bundesbank was pleased to 
learn that Boon has discovered 
other ways to raise funds for east- 
ern Germany than by borrowing 
more, tax hikes are inflationary. 

Ceris Williams, senior interna- 
tional economist with Midland 
Montagu Research in London, be- 


lieves that tax increases will push 
inflation to an annua) 4 percent in 
July. The Bundesbank will not 
tighten policy simply on that fig- 
ure, he said But if the tax in- 


Many agree that beduise Bonn 
did not foDow the Bundesbank’s 
suggestion to exchange East marks 
for West marks at a 2-for-l ratio, 
there is a “monetary overhang” in 


Some economic factors have changed, 
analysts say, but the Bundesbank faces two 
key challenges this year: keeping inflation 
low and defending die Deutsche mark. 


creases feed into an underlying, 
continual increase in prices, watch 
out More tax-produced inflation 
is on the way in 1992, when tobac- 
co taxes are to take effect, he 
notes. An increase in the value- 
added tax is likdy for 1993. 

With all these developments, 
“the Bundesbank will have to be 
very tight on things,” Mr. Wil- 
liams said. 


the German money supply. In 
plain En glish, this means these are 
too many Deutsche marks charing 
too few goods, creating a breeding 
ground for higher prices and infla- 
tion. 

As for the weaker Deutsche 
mark, some say the lower value for 
the German currency has more to 
do with a pickup in sentiment for 
the U.S. economy, and subsequent 
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stronger dollar, than with a weak- 
er mark. Others disagree. Tbccnd 
result spells troable for the 
Bundesbank. For one, a higher 
dollar nwan^ more imported infla- 
tion. , 

Opinions vary over the fate of 
the mark, but Georg Linsen- 
buhler, an economist with Money 
Market Services international, has 
one of the gloamiesr predictions. 
He sees “a D-mark crisis" around 
July. Other economists are not so 
pessimistic, but they cite the fol- 
lowing factors as dangerous for 
the Deutsche mark: 

• Unrest hi the Soviet Unfon. 
Warren Ofiwer. an economist with 
UBS- Philips A Drew in London, 
does not believe a deterioration in 
the Soviet Union world hurt the 
marie that much, “unless there is 
genuine chaos in Easton Europe, 
such as wars.” Another severe dis- 
ruption would be masave migra- 
tion from the East to Gernjany. 
Other analysts are not so generous 
in their analysis. They say the So- 
viet factor now represents a clear 
danger to the mark. 

• Trouble m eastern Germa ny, 
and subsequent bigger fiscal defi- 
cits. A breakout of violent social 
unrest in eastern Gccmany would 
weaken the mark, economists say. 
Also, many believe that the gov- 
ernment is gong to have to came 
up with more than the 140 btHion 
marks ($85.4 billion) in net new 
borrowings pledged in the 1991 
budget Both Mr. linsenbOhler 
and Mr. Oliver are of tins new. 

Mr. Oliver says the question is 
not whether the government will 


fep iw; ^birt whether they can 
kdfep it- u? 170 bffion or is) bil- 
IkhlT Mr. Walter disagrees. He 
thiols Bonn will stay within its 
limits, but the problem will be 

S&£ fosastroussrate of the 
eastern Gennaft economy is a wor- 
ry. Mr. Walter Estimates that 50 $ 
percent of the eastern German 
gross natiorial prodact wiG come 
from transfer from western Ger- 
many tins year. : • - 

For po&y, all this means that 
the Bundesbank will have to keep 
monetary poim/ tight Most ana- 
lysts befieve that the bank will 
manage to avoid raising interest 
rales further, but most also do not 
see interest rates coming dovfa 
soon. • 

The German central bank is un- 
Hkely to be moved by high uncut-- 
playment in the east or slow eoo- 
nodaic growth in both the east and. 
west to ease rates- Actually, slower 
growth in foe west trill actually 
bdp Bundesbank poGcymakep, 
by taking the heat.off the econb- 
my. High unemployment in east 7 
era Germany, while .politically 
devastating, will not move the 
Bunderitank to ease policy. ■..& 

As Mr. UnsenbQhicr puts it 
“Doing sotifetiung about the east 1 
era German eoonotny is not part 
of monetary policy” - 




MIRIAM WIDMAN Is a Frank* 
fun-based journalist who- comrib* 
utes re&dariy to the Journal of 
Commerce. 
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Exhibition City Beriin. At foe Center of Things. 


imports and capital flowing into 
Germany suddenly becomes much 
more expensive. 

“The unfavorable trend in Ger- 
man foreign trade and foe shrink- 
ing growth projections for the sec- 
ond half of this year will lead to 
expectations of a weakening Deut- 
sche marie,” Mr. Coraehl said. 
“Yet, a weak marie would be poi- 
son Tor the country s required cap- 
ital imports.” 

The Bundesbank has made it 
dear that it is ready to apply the 
monetary brakes as long as neces- 
sary in order to keep inflation 
steady and will not be frightened 
from this course by wrath from 
abroad, from the government in 
Bonn or from demonstrators in 
eastern Germany. 

Two months ago, the Bundes- 
bank raised its leading rates in 
spite of efforts by other countries 
to lower their own. Although Ger- 
many was already under fire inter- 
nationally for failing lo contribute 
more to the Golf war, foe Bundes- 
bank proceeded with a move that 
limber strained the economies of 
Gulf coatitkm nations such as the 

United States, Britain and France: 

“I am happy that foe Bundes- 
bank is in foe position to 


such decisions independently.", 
said KariOtto Pohl, president of 
foe bank, at the time. “That is the 
great valued ah independent cen- 
tral bank." - 

Bopn’s-.receat dedrioo to raise 
taxes to help pay for reunificalfyu 
has taken some pressure off foe 
Bundesbank but the great debate 
m foe Frankfurt financial comroip- 
nity is. whether the central bapk > 
may become wonted enoughifo# 
raise rates yet another notch ,in 
coming weeks ormonfosu . 

Sma a move would undoubted* 
ly tame inflation but it' would also 
be a major new strain on an econf> 
my that is already slowing down 
and that is being expected . to chiUr 
oe] foe most investments to 
ern Germany: 

“Germany has shifted to a con 1 
siderable degree into foe position 
of foe Um ted States and Britain, 
which had to pursue a strategy^' 
high interest rates in order to stir _ 
bilize their currencies,” saw 
Bayerische HypothekenbaoJc in itf 


most recent economic overview. 
But we know from'experierfcfc 
that fois can only be tolerated a3 
long as the economy can bear hifcfr ’ 

rates." ■ ?. 


RICHARD E. SMim is the In- 
ternational Herald Tribune's corny 
spondent m Frankfurt? . ■ '• ■ 
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P '6 RI * Tie great 

French pamc about the 
raw Germany has sub- 

g^way to more 
OTifosed, and perimps more rtal- 
nte, uncenainty.about the future 
* powcrasrossthe Rhine. 

A year ago, the political and 
Wteincss date in' Paris W*^ 
wth talk abdot the throat of un- 
^hedGamitoambijicms in Eu- 


• A Defense Ministry offiria] 
maintains both that “the Germans 
arerso afraid of military force that 
thar pacifism wiH leave Europe 
defenseless” and that “the Enro- 


esxhii by the emergence of a unit- 
ed Germany. 

For decades, France had oper- 
ated on the assumption that Ger- 
man foreign policy, threatened by 


WW-K 
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'We have become more schizophrenic 
about the Germans, and that is perhaps 
the beginning of wisdom.’ 


t/v. . 
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st Decadi 


I Hiftj' 1 f%K± .people, Who ordinarily 

to i,; s gffw- s cant; interest in' anything 

II r\' frauian. Despite theclose cooper- 

Siut W™ between govtittmenis and 

pj|T' bureaucracies in tbe two countries, 

Msjjj Frmch grassroots contact with 

-tprsy 1 ■ wnnany, as measored by travel in 

i} Bal p»®any or laiowiedge of Ger- 

e*; 5?? culture, kems to be shrihk- 

“S- At the same time, Gcrman- 
-WT" ; fecguagP classes' are growing in 

ic |™ tcfa business schools, where 

n^wtey in ntiliLanan German is 
! l deemed an economic asseL 

r’ri. This lack erf concern among the 
iiSm trf French peqjte helped the 
Tj*t Pwntli govgmment danyen »T»i* 

. poficern among intellectuals and 

; ^ sfthe business leaders about the 

J ftS; of seeing 1 Germany jaan to 

0II *te. cryfcrshadow France. ' 

1 " ”Th a d ramati c change. — all the 

more striking because it wife a si- 
m development— the specter of 
'jftat. Shaman power has vacated center 

1 sfcige in Frradr derate about in- 

tfraafiraial affairi 

,s jrk ’^ Tbese days, aa>Mdmg to an aide 

^ r «*c to^rrime Minuter Michel Rocard, 

^fcc “rrench dedrioo-makers are bust- 

^ at; ^]trymgto get to grq» with tbe 

fci' minging realities in Germany and 

so are 1 less mdined to indulge in 
me kind of emotional generaliza- 
• br lions that make for faalc convcr- 
ai > sarions and sensational polemics. 

i vfWe have become more schizo- 
' at. Bhrenrc about the Germans, and 
r.v mat is peahaps 1 the beaming of 
wtsdom.^- 

.■i..r„ , In lesscdprfnl terms, his view is 

(hit the French, whQe^ alarmed by 
T -ct 4& sg°s of Geiman imperious- 
jiSs, also Imve gained fresh ctmfi- 
de^thalth^cmifiDd'.vra of 
coping with, the rising power of 
$ ’Bonn today and Berlin tomorrow. 

His conviction is shared :by 
iKjf. jjofl ny French pdicymakers and 

dxtoutivesi, who increasing en- 
tertain the view that, despite its 
I new freedom of action, Germany 
fi/ continues to d face top many prob- 


pcan Community must take re* 
sponsibifily for defense.” Worry* 
ing that a proposed amendment w 
the German Constitution will bar 
Bona from providing troops for a 
proposed European Action Force 
for peace-keeping in Eastern Eu- 
rope, a presidential aide murmurs 
that Germany wiG accept more 
international obligations in a few 
years. 

•A Foreign Ministry official 
says that ‘Trance wants the new 
world order to be adjudicated in 
the Security Council where 
France is one of the five countries 
with a permanent veto. Then he 
wonders aloud “how long Germa- 
ny will accept a situation in which 
France is a permanent member, 
but not Germany or tin EC." 

• An industrialist relishes the 
extra French exports to G e rman y 
for the reconstruction of former 
East Germany, then complains ; 
that almost ail significant invest- 
ments in the new part of Germany 
are reserved in practice for Ger- 
mans — despite Bonn’s pledge to 
the EC to encourage international 
competition them 

• A banker worries about high 
German interest rates, which show 
that Germany will always put its 
domestic priorities, in this case 
preventing inflation during the re- 
construction in eastern Germany, 
ahead of any collective European 
policy, in this case the opportunity 
to spur regional growth by lower- 
ing interest rates throughout Eu- 
rope. Yet, the' banker professes 
confidence in long-term economic 
cooperation with Germany be- 
cause of the Bonn g o ver n ment’s 
reassurances that it remains com- 
mitted to some form of economic 
and monetary union. 

• A government official han- 
dling industrial policy iliaw«M 
fears of German economic hege- 
mony 'in Europe by noting that 
French investments in Germany 
roughly equal German invest- 
ments in France. Then he con- 
cedes that French investors are 
effectively, barred from taking 
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relationsh^) with. France. - 

Thisviewhasbeenstrei^thened 
by- reassurances fromrBcmn-thtu 

^to^pnrm^lSr^nna^^F 
^iropean int^ratian an^ West-, 
grn solidarity. ^ ; 

■vJtet French tierire uptake. Gex- 
mqny at its- wgad ^teb conificts 
with an incrcaripgly deaMyed 
ji^gmemof Gepoan actions.. 
r . r .^ renting ,schiz(^)hrema -in 
French aititpdes is conflrmed in 
opoversations with officials and 
executives in both . government 
and the private sector. Ahbost 
within ihe same breath, contradio- 
views are. voiced with eqtu4 
Intensity. 


avowed national pr eferenc es and 
ownership arrangements in Ger- 
many; whik German lack of in- 
vestment m France reflects a lade 
of German interest so far. 

If the French often appear to be 
of two minds about Gamany, the 
thrust of dietr hopes and concerns 
& that Germany wDl need time to 
digest its new status — time that 
France can use to reposition itsdf 
as an tnAspensable partner to its 
powerful neighbor. 

• What remains unchanged, of 
course, is the . fact that France is 
tbe outside power whose strategic 
and economic destinies and na- 
tional self-confidence were hard- 
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Contmued front page IX 

Mo ihe West mitHhe subsequent 
abed for 5ieqj tax bikes in Gaxna- 

ny: - ‘ ' • 

-oMr Waagd nris*d no opportu- 
nity while fr Washington to deny 
that he had come, a^ane cougres* 
sibnal aide st^gested, “to look at 
^ the books to^ensure that; Bonn 
wasn't bring cbeptedLr Instead, be 
ujgisted, his. purpose; was to “pull 
the rug out frean under the unnec- 
essary domestic jfcbatc .stirred by 
the opposition in Germany'' and 
demonstrate’ "to Americans ‘ that 
Boon's reliability as an ally “can- 
not be qroestiocod.'’ 

■rv Despite their annoyance at Ger- 
many's lukewarm stance toward 
the Gulf war, senior U-S- offiaals 
generally tend to take him at his 
word. They acknowledge that the 
problems of 1 reunification are so 
great that the Germans will have 
no choice other than to spend a lot 
af.-mne looking inward for many 
years, to come. But they also can- 
odi help' wondering whether the 

need to do that will loosen Germa- 
ny's moorings in the Westir* 
-<«Moch of tins debate ofeDlecs on 


in a recent speech, Mr. 
Geascher fleeted these charges, 
cited the large amounts of finan- 
aaT aid that Bonn is ^ving to 
.EoUund and other former Commu- 
nist state in Eastern Europe and 
said: “Gennany Is canvmg more 
than its fair share of the burden 
for establishment of a peaceful 
peacefully evolving world.” 

He also suggested that if other 
countries want Germany to as- 
sume greats responsibilities, they 
shauldgive it the opportunity to 
express its views- “more strongly” 
in the United Nations Security 
Council That was widely inter- 
preted as a call for Germany to 
have a permanent seat on the 
council, an idea that is rejected by 
at least three of the five permanent 
members: France; Britain and the 
Soviet Union. 

UiS. officials, who note that 
they get along with Mr. Genscber 
most of the time, said such calls 
fin- mare influence are only natu- 
ral given Germany's wealth and 
the added political clout it eventu- 
ally will gain from reunification. 
In fact, theofficials said, German 
bids for a greater say in world 
affairs are likely to become more 
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m wisdom of the 'polKies es- affiura are li^y w .oecome more 
boused by Foreign Mmister Hans- frequent, and the pnnapal Worid 
ES leader of the War II victors - tested 
Wfe 1 Democrats! who are the ju- States, Bn tain, France and the Sc>- 

™cOTsemtire vietUrikm -will haveto come to 
^SiSiteT 3 «fflocrats- in Mr. terms wfth ^ca that they no 

tangricmikeeprfaeGetmans^t- 

Sdt^Twfao has been foirign ing m ihe anteroom «*jfc thg 
^^r rince 1974, krngpr than make the deasions affecting tbe 
fry of his Western counterparts, wona. 

periodically has irritated Wash-. “The real question is not wheth- 
Sgion and Bonn’s other NATO a G^namy will have a bigger rok 
bartners.Tn their view, he has been ^ pi^r” said one U3. official 
Wti qiick to pursue a quasi-neu- ^cd not to be identified, 
iraiism that diplomats have Uk question is whether 

'(^{^‘^jeiischeasni.^ " the present and future Gennan 


rr0 lts central tenet is tbe idea that governments will face up to si tua- 

n&aycanJeniiunb tbe North tions like the Guff war that have 
Athmtic Treaty Organization the potential for domestic contro- 
SWie sunulianeotisly acting as a versy and avoid the temmatiwi to 

SSL^etween East; and ^est find reasons why it can t get m- 
™ifhas made him a staiinch ad- wived. Germany hffl to say ooi 
^tc of scridhg negotiated set- ihat its past bars u from mvolw- 
- iS^roSn^nS prob- mem butthat its size and wealth 
* bSdMyofWr.Gaisdffl^ mm.il ^ ^ hMTd 

1 both in Germany and and ns presence felL 

abroad, bdieve be felt ' 

Should have been d«H with . 


iSv &s. ,evim if that mean* 

p iaHng concessions to the Iraqis 
at Kuwait’s expense. 
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Soviet power and constrained by 
the dhorion of Gennany, would 
always have to drier to French 
power. 


F RENCH business was 
confident that it had 
nothing to fear from 
Gennan competition 
because some French markets 
were off-limits to Gennan export- 
ers (for example, sectors such as 
weapons or zones such as West 
Africa) and because German in- 
vestors were not internationally 
aggressive. 

On this basis, Paris felt that a 
French-German axis at tbe core of 
a developing European Communi- 
ty guaranteed a preeminent role 
Tor France in any future Europe. 

All these French assumptions 
collapsed with the fall of tbe Ber- 
lin Wall. The depth of French 


alarm was evident in the govern- 
ment's ill-fated attempts to enlist 
Soviet help to slow reunification 
and an outpouring of warnings 
that Germany would turn away 
from Western Europe in order to 
develop its own sphere of influ- 
ence in the center of Europe. 

Gamely, French officials, the 
architects of the French-German 
axis, scoffed at fears of a new 
German assertiveness and insisted 
that German reunification was 
amply a challenge, and a healthy 
one, to France to step up the pace 
of its own economic moderniza- 
tion. 

in the last 12 months, events 
have comforted the French gov- 
ernment's position, and astute 
diplomatic action by Bonn has 
helped calm the most acme appre- 
hensions in Paris. 

By the time Gennan unity was 
formally accepted last November 
at a Paris summit meeting of the 
Conference on Security and Coop- 
eration in Europe, Western lead- 
ers* attention was already preoc- 
cupied by tbe military 
confrontation with Iraq. 

France’s ability to act in tbe 
Gulf crisis, and Germany’s equal- 
ly conspicuous inability to act 
there, suddenly gave a new lease 
on life to the idea that France still 
has a global rok that will be be- 
yond German challenge for the 
rest of the decade. 


New worries about the threat of 
turbulence in the Soviet Union 
and in Eastern Europe seem likely 
to bury any impression that Eu- 
rope has become so safe that mili- 
tary power has been supplanted 
permanently by a combination of 
political compromises and eco- 
nomic incenuves. 

The effect has been to convince 
French ieaders that trey have 
time, after all before they have to 
deal with a truly ‘ new Germany." 
That lime is being used by Paris to 
press for tighter "EC unity, partly 
in hopes that the process will pre- 
vent any revival of German na- 
tionalism, partly because EC unity 
is the cornerstone of President 
Francois Mitterrand's fc reign po- 
licy. 

As a result, progress on EC uni- 
ty in all fields continues to be a 
political nliwnan for the govern- 
ments in both Paris and Bonn. 
“Our best policy is to keep preach- 
ing Europe and reminding the 
Germans of how they are expected 
to act,” according to a French cab- 
inet minister. 

France, he suggests, has no al- 
ternative. quickly adding: “Let's 
hope Germany has no alternative 

either." 


JOSEPH FJTCHETT is ok the 
staff of the Jnterruaiorul Herald 
Tribune. 



President Mitterrand and Chancellor Kohl at a news conference in September. 


Constantly at your service, 
all over the world. Lufthansa. 


I tv’t e. 
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When experience has taught 
you that service is the secret 
of success, naturally you ex- 
pect that others have learn- 
ed the same lesson. Espe- 
cially when you put yourself 
in their hands when you are 
travelling. And that’s exactly 
why Lufthansa will never 
abandon Its uncompromis- 
ing commitment to the very 
highest standards of quality 
and service. That’s why. for 
instance, we are constantly 
expanding our network, so 
that today we can offer you 
connections to 188 destina- 
tions all over the world. But, 
even more important, the 



Lufthansa concept of service 
also includes the DM 1.2 bil- 
lion we invest every year in 
an unrivalled servicing and 
maintenance system. One 
that’s meticulously carried 
out by over 11 ,500 highfy 
qualified technicians. And, 
wherever you took, you’ll dis- 
cover that the same passion 
for perfection is shared by 
all Lufthansa staft who are 
constantly “at your service" 
all over the world. Whether 
you are at the airport, on the 
plane, or at your final destina- 
tion. Quite simply, Lufthansa 
service is your personal 
passport to a “bon voyage". 


Lufthansa 


JOHN Me COSHKO reports on 
miemalionol affairs from Washing- 
ton for The Washington Pan. 
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Security Debate Focuses on EC Military Integration 


B ONN — Restoration of German 
sovereignty last year and the 
country's 'subsequent involve- 
ment in a U.S.-led military inter- 
vention beyond the NATO sphere have 
pushed Germany to the center of another 
wrenching security debate within the Eu- 
ropean Community. 

This policy debate, unlike the missile- 
basing wrangles of a decade ago. appears 
to pit the French-German core of the EC 
against Britain, which has chosen a role of 
surrogate speaker for the United States. 

A majority of member countries at an 
EC meeting last month in Luxembourg 
generally favored closer coordination of 
their military policy in step with the goal 


By Edward Rob)' 
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military policy in step with the goal 
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of political integration, to be achieved 
with a new EC treaty. They endorsed a 


’ r* 


French-German proposal gradually to de- 
velop the military role of the West Europe- 


velop the military role of the West Europe- 
an Union fWEU) in association with the 
heretofore political and economic EC. 

WEU. as a strictly European military 
organization, has existed until now largely 
on paper. It has occasionally been touted 
as a European counterpoint, and therefore 
a potential rival, to rite U.S .-dominated 
Atlantic alliance. 

Ireland. Denmark and Greece are the 
only EC members that do not belong to 
WTiU. In Luxembourg, the foreign minis- 
ters of Britain and the Netherlands op- 
posed a formal link between the EC and 
WEU on grounds that Washington might 
see this as an assault on U.S. leadership of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


The AMatcd 


A Loss of Innocence 
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the Gulf campaign? The reply is: 
Germany had no choke. 

“We came under massive pres- 
sure,” said Mr. Lamars. “We had 
no alternative. Had we done noth- 
ing. our foreign policy would have 
suffered irreparable damage. We 
would have lost all influence.” 


Is it? A standard continental European 
answer is that the NATO rationale — the 
division of the world into hostile ideologi- 
cal blocs, each led by a superpower — has 
changed drastically. The end of a divided 
Europe also requires a new European se- 
curity structure to defuse the latent clash 
of nationalities and to integrate Europe's 
vastly enhanced economic power. 

“The development of a common Euro- 
pean foreign, security and defense policy 
is not intended to create an ersatz NATO, 
but to reinforce the European pillar within 
the Western alliance." Foreign Minister 
Hans-Dielrich Genscher said last month. 
“A growing sense of identity in Europe 
must not make the Atlantic wider." 


Jost Delbrilck. director of the 
Institute for International Law at 


t 








Kiel University and a guest lectur- 
er at Indiana University, prefers to 
depict Germany as a witting part- 
ner. “The United States was say- 
ing we must stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the other democrat- 
ic countries.” he aid. "The baas 
of our policy had beat defense. 
This was intervention. Therein ties 
the problem." 

No German need page far back 
into history to explain all the reti- 
cence to join in. After the catastro- 
phe of World War IL “the only • 
legitimation for rearmament was 
the Russian threat,” said Mr. 
Lament. “As a front-line state; we 
were directly threatened. Then 
came reunification. Peace broke 
out.” 


A demonstration in Bonn against the Gulf war, above; Foreign Minister Hans-Dielrich Genscher, top right. 


Minta SjxdB/Gataa 


The reasons for NATO have not disap- 
peared. said Karl Laniers, chief parlia- 
mentary foreign policy spokesman for 
Germany's governing "Christian Demo- 
cratic Union, “but they have changed so 
much that the alliance cannot go on the 
way it is.” Mr. Laiuers added. “The Amer- 
ican position that everything should re- 
main just as it is cannot be maintained.” 
With the development of EC military po- 
licy. say. through WEU, the Atlantic alli- 
ance could evolve into an authentic U.S.- 
EC partnership. 


A Erst step in this direction was taken 
three years ago with the organization of a 
French-German brigade. This raised the 
issue of whether German forces were still 


fully integrated into NATO. French forces 
do not fall under NATO command. 

America's Gulf intervention confronted 
Europe with a fail accompli, forcing the 
countries to decide individually on their 
response in the absence of any EC collec- 
tive security organ. German" leaders say 
this posed problems for practically all EC 
members. This was particularly true for 
the Germans, who picked up the tab, and 
for the French, who felt compelled to 
place their forces under U.S. command for 
the first time. 

“We need military integration, and not 
in terms of mass." Mr. Larners said. “Bur- 
den-sharing means having a voice. We’ll 
either do it or we will all have to take a 
stance like France [outside the NATO 
command structure]. There is already a 
tendency to get out. for example, in arma- 
ment outlays. 

“1 think this is in the long-term interest 
of .America, too. The issue is what influ- 
ence the United States should have on the 
EC. We need EC-Araeriean relations in all 
areas, not just security.” 


Germany's opposition Social Demo- 
cratic Party is also rushing to catch up 
with the new security debate. Its support is 
needed to lift the constitutional restriction 
on deployment of German forces abroad. 
The Social Democratic leadership in mid- 
March dropped its reservations about 
German participation in United Nations 
peacekeeping units. Karsten D. Voigt, the 
party's chief parliamentary foreign policy 
spokesman, said he would have gone a 
step further to permit German forces to 
fight under UN command. 


Mr. Genscher recently said that Germa- 
ny's enlarged responsibilities after the end 
or the East* West conflict mean it must be 
able to join in UN military actions. 


Proposals to develop the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE) into a pan-European security ar- 
rangement meanwhile, seemed to be los- 
ing ground. Oskar Lafontaine, the Social 
Democratic candidate for chancellor in 
last December’s all-German election, is 
among those who point out that rite 34 


conference members include two super- 
powers. 

“ft is doubtful that America would ever 
reconcile itself to a role as equal among 
equals.” be said in his newly published 
book. “German Truths: The National and 
Social Question.” For countries like 
France, that would saddle CSCE with sim- 
ilar drawbacks to NATO, which is per- 
ceived to be dominated by U.S. global 
interests. Mr. Lafontaine observed. 

Ever since the CSCE adopted the Paris 
Charter ending the Cold War last Novem- 
ber. Mr. Genscher has been calling it the 
basis for a peaceful pan-European order. 
CSCE offers the best available framework 
for the integration of the East European 
countries into the EC, and full European 
integration is an aim of Germany’s foreign 
policy. 

Mr. Genscher has issued assurances 
against any “rationalization" of German 


Jost Delb ruck, director of the Institute 
of International Law at Kid University, 
said Germany made an irrevocable deci- 
sion to cast its late with the Western de- 
mocracies bock in the Adenauer years, 
when West Germany rejected the Soviet 
offer of unity in exchange for neutrality. 


He said Germany’s controversial involve- 
ment in the Gulf conflict was justified by 
its membership in the United Nations, 
which he stressed “is not a pacifist organi- 
zation." The UN Security Council autho- 
rized the Gulf war. 


fication. followed swiftly by the 
wrenching moral dilemma posed 
by the Golf coaftia, was for the 
Germans :an experience of Para- 
dise Gained and then Paradise 
Lost. 

“The rediscovery of the German 
identity," said Mr. Ddbrtick, "be- 
gan with the realization that con- 
frontation dxd not vanish from the 
world with reunification." Refer- 
ring to the beginning of the air war 
against Iraq, he said. “On Jan. 16. 
we watched the world gp up in 
flames antfwe were challenged fo 
take a stand.” { 

Reluctant participation in die 


Golf conflict has dispelled whjit 
some regard as naive illusions, in- 


When Germany derides to play a mili- 
tary role outside of NATO, then its partic- 
ipation would always have to be embed- 
ded in some multinational organization 
and it would have to be in keeping with 
international law. he said. “This is one of 
the differences we have with the United 
Stales," Mr. Delbruck said. 


The Gulf conflict, coming im- 
mediately thereafter, contradicted 
an -important lesson of the East- 
West nuclear standoff that had 
just ended, namely, that there 
could be no winder in an armed 
confrontation rovdying rival pow- 
er blocs. 


foreign policy. He and practically all other 
German leaders continually stress Germa- 
ny's unswerving commitment to EC inte- 
gration. the UN and the Atlantic alliance. 


“They say as long as international law is 
in our interest we will abide by it if not, 
well ignore it. We [the Germans] can nev- 
er accept this." 


Mr. Delbruck resorted to a Mfl- 
tonesque metaphor to explain 
Germany’s ament identity, crisis. 
The unexpected triumph of reunP- 


some regard as naive illusions, in- 
cluding the appealing notion that 
a country as important as Gerrak- 
ny might be permitted the. luxury 
of pursuing an essentially neutral 
course in the world. “A free-float- 
ing Germany for me is a night- 
mare." Mr. Delbrfldc said. 

The debate over the country's 
future foreign and security policy 
hasstaned. The concrete issue be- 
fore the Bundestag is whether 
German forces* wftiaiare folly in- 
tegrated into NATO, could also be . 
placed at thedigposai of. the U*t- 
ed Nations or allowed to partjci- 
pate outside NATO m some jomt 1 
European security structure Kke j 
the West European Union. * 

“For iis : tbs' is a momentous 
step.” said Mr Voigt. “It is a de- 
parture from our fixation on the 
East-West conflict. And it is- a 
question of our future.” 



EDWARD KOBT is a free-fake 
_ fouma&si based in .Germany , , 
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years ago. introduced a new concept. 


Hetatn Frankfort operates from the heart of Germany's financial 






trade fairs aimed at specific target 








groups It built wtiat was then the larg- 


est self-supporting, domed building in 
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considerations in a unique trade 


Helaba Frankfurt - a public-sector 
universal bank - issues its own 
notes and bonds. With an out- 
standing volume of about DM 31 
billion, these securities are an at- 
tractive investment for private and 
institutional investors. Dealers 
and portfolio managers of pension 
funds, central banks and other 






fair site And it exported u? know-how 


They've been holding unofficial trade to Hong Kong and Tokyo, helping its 


lairs all over Europe and Asia for centu- exhibitors to profit from new markets 


financial institutions appreciate this 
paper as a top quality investment 
with a high degree of liquidity. 
Helaba Frankfurt is an active 
market maker for a variety of DM 
fixed-interest securities, ranging 
from the Bank’s own paper to other 
instruments such as DM-denomin- 
ated straights, floaters, zeros and 
Eurobonds. 

Helaba Frankfurt’s placing power is 
considerable. Around the world 
institutional clients value the Bank’s 
proven creativity and flexibility in 
meeting the challenges of today’s 
markets. 


For strength and expertise in the \ 

DM bond market, just contact 

Helaba Frankfurt, one of Germany’s 
leading banks with total assets of 
some DM 76 billion. 


ties The trade fair became official. After 750 years we v/oulcln't want the 


however, in 7240 when the world’s first Emperor to regret his original decision. 


imperial warrant was granted to Frankfurt. The first of all fairs. 


Helaba FD^odkifearS 

Hessische Landesbank -Girozentrale- 
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i > ■ . By- Wkfead Farr 

*3 TP^k- ERLIN — Tbe arts in 
:■ eastern Germany, for 

; years a solace and ref- 

'j °gc to ordinary people 

^ under C ommunism , haw 

thrown into crisis by the sodden 
of caprtafism 'brought by 
^ Goman ramification, 

\ Concert haOsr and theaters, 
■winch played to -packed audi- 
ences during the bleak yean of 
Communism, have been left half 
empty as eastern Germans prefer 
to be otherwise distracted or find 
• it hard to afford seat prices, 

1 which have often tripled 
i With the old C ornmimig r sob- 
■> sidies removed and new ones 
: from financially strapped kra i 
r state authorities under strict re- 
view, the future of all but the 
most prestigious theaters and in- 
. solutions has been plunged mfn 
doubt. 

“People are demonstrating, 
their new-found liberty by saving 
up for video recorders and 
watching porno' movies at 
home," said a young actress at 
eastern Berlin's “Das ET” (The 
. Egg”) cabaret theater, whose fu- 
ture is uncertain who atiwi 
not to be identified. “It is sad bat 
understandable.” 

She added: “Faced with 
wholesale unemployment and 
waned , about real and other 
price increases, theater and oon- 
cert-going has become a luxury it 
never was under Comnunrism.” 

Wolfgang Thierse, a leading 
. eastern German Social Democrat 
who since last Decembo's gener- 
al election has sat on the opposi- 
tion benches in the Bonn ^parlia- 
ment; has warned of the collapse 
of the cuhnral infrastructure in 


s Forsake Arts, 
>r Arts’ Sake 


with it. 


“An and culture are not less 
important here than in the West. 
We have European cultural insti- 
tutions of the highest rank," said 


rgoers 


what was East Germany. “When 
I think that by the middle of the 
year* in all probability, 40 per- 
cent of all working people in east- 
ern Germany win be jobless, (hen 
it seems to me highly inappropri- 
ate to ask for money for culture 
when the minds of most are on 
something quite different,” he 
said. 

Rolf Zitzbaerger of the Ger- 
man Culture Council is also con- 
cerned. “The selling off, the 
breaking up and the ditching 
without replacement of commu- 


The catastrophic 
state of the economy 
in the east has 
dictated other 
priorities. 


nal and regional cultural estab- 
lishments and structures in the 
former East Germany is as dra- 
matic and depressing as the so- 
cial situation,” be said. 

Udo Zimmermann, the com- 
poser and iniendant of the Leip- 
zig opera house, said: “Art and 
culture have nothing to do with 
the decrepit GDR. Leipzig's fam- 
ous Gewandbaus orchestra and 
the opera, soon to celebrate 250 
and 300 years of existence re- 
spectively. were not creations of 
the GDR and will not go down 


Mr. Zimmermann. “Culture is 
life sustaining. Life stops when 
the music does.** 

But the catastrophic state of 
the economy in the east has dic- 
tated other priorities. 

The Leipzig opera house is. 
with 1,700 seats. Germany's thin! 
biggest after Hamburg and Mu- 
nich. buz, as Mr. Zimmamann 
points out. its annual budget of 
25 million Deutsche marks (S14.7 
million) compares poorly with 
those in Hamburg and Munich of 
90 million to 1 10 million marks. 

Dresden, the capital of Saxony 
and long-time rival of Leipzig, 
has a theater budget of only 10 
million marks compared with a 
generous 300 million marks set 
aside for the western banking 
metropolis of Frankfurt. 

Yet. it is Dresden, with its 
Semper opera, meticulously re- 
stored after its wartime destruc- 
tion and reopened to a great Tan- 
fare in 1985, as well as the 
celebrated Siaatskapdle orches- 
tra. which has the reputation. 


T HE financial gulf be- 
tween east and west is 
reflected also in the 
fees paid to artists, 
with a top rate of 2,500 marks a 
performance in the east repre- 
senting cmly a third or quarter of 
what is offered in western Ger- 
many. A stage production in 
Dresden can expect to be allocat- 
ed 30.000 marks, compared with 
200,000 marks in Frankfurt. 

Eastern German performers 
and artists feel they have been 
deceived and point to the clause 
in last year’s reunification agree- 
ment that culture will not suffer 
as a result of unity. 


Germany I A Special Report 
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Dresden 's Semper opera house, restored after its wartime destruction and reopened with great fanfare in I C A*_\ 


“Chancellor Kohl promised 
that on the road to unity there 
wouldn’t be any losers — but 
that is a lie." says Hans Jdm 
Wober, an actor" at Dresden's 
Schauspidhaus, where perform- 
ers earn a quarter of the salary 
they could expect in the west. 

A particular financing prob- 
lem is posed by Berlin, whose 
reunification has brought more 


than a multiplication of cultural 
faribties; in facL three opera 
houses, 27 theaters, six orches- 
tras. 150 chamber music ensem- 
bles and Lhree major museum 
complexes. 

Eastern Berlin's group of mu- 
seums clustered on the Museu- 
minsei (Museum Island) have 
come under the sway of the Srif- 
tung Preussischer Kulturbesitz 


(Prussian Cultural Heritage 
Foundations which was set up in 
1957 to run the museums in Lhe 
western half of the city. 

Such newly combined riches 
lend weight to united Berlin's as- 
piration to become the cultural 
capital of Europe, but at a cost in 
subsidies that is unlikely to be 
maintained beyond the immedi- 
ate term. 


"Mergers and closures. 
cloaked under the term 'rational- 
ization seem inevitable." noted 
a theater producer in the east. 
“We must brace ourselves: we 
are about to have our cushion 
taken away." 

There is an air of bitterness 
abroad on eastern stages and a 
feeling that like so much else ihe\ 
have allowed themselves to capit- 


ulate to western interests and cul- 
tural imperialism after years of 
often subtly defying the Commu- 
nists. 


MICHAEL FARR is a corre- 
spondent hosed in Germany. His 
book “ Vanishing Borders: The 
Rediscovery of Eastern Germany” 
is being published in November. 
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The home of Friedrich von Schiller, one of the principal attractions in Weimar. 

Its Past May Saye Weimar Yet 


' , By Stephen Kmzer 

••-w-'W’ rjrEIMAR, Germany 
: \ f —One bookstore in 

m/%/ this charming old 
- ▼ V . town has a shdf de- 
voted to woks by local authors. 
.Goethe; SchiHer, and Metzsche 
are among them. 

~ Other titans yKo Eved or 
■worked hoe include Lather, Bach 
-and Liszt ■/ 

. Die spaitf^rt and culture that 
pervades Weimar has .been a 
Source of local prideTor centuries. 

Officials now hope it will save 
'the town from the economic ooF 
;t»py that is threatening much of 
eastern Germany. - 
"" “Weimar does not need and 
does not want a heavy industrial 
:base,” said the newly elected may- 
’ or, Klaus Buettner. 'TVe need new 
businesses here) but we aren’t in- 
viting every specul ato r from the 
west who wants to build a video 
game center. Our teal goal is to 

jnake Weimar one of Europtfs Cul- 
tural capitals, and we consider it a 


' very reaosuw gu«u. . 

More th-^n 3 million lounsis vis- 
ited Weimar last year, and figures 
for this year will probably show a 
considerable increase. Many ra 
the viators are Japanese with a 

ajedalmierestmEuropeancia®- 

q gm. Others are Italians drawn by 
Goethe's riiapsodic accounts of 
travels in Italy. . 

Unlike many towns m what 
used to be East Germany, Weimar 
boasts an attractive cento" marked 
by wefl-scnibbod facades. Muse- 
ums arid monuments celdwate its 
humanistic tradition- 
Homes that once belonged to 
Goethe and Schiller, separated by 
only a few Mocks, otlbe atys 
principal attractions. The enhgdt- 
eucd ideals the two men shared. 


and tharaevoncm io wibi****— 

called “the spiriurf freedom, are 
cornerstones of Weimar's history 

Airdrops tare. Relate 

arc wtB schooled m 
They can tell visiiore wfacbffi- 
lkhtened nobleman mviied .Goe- 
to come to few “ Womar 
(Duke Karl August) and how 
many love letters the 
wrote to Ms mistress, Charlotte 
von Stan (1,700). 

Just beyond the center of town. 


music spills from the open win- 
dows at the Franz lisa Music 
: School 

A bit farther out is the first 
home of the Bauhaus school of 
desi g n , which was founded here by 
-Walter Gropius in 1919. The 
building is now a school of archi- 
tecture with an international stu- 
dent body. 

The founding of the Banhaus 
was not the only momentous event 
that took place in Weimar in 1 919. 
■ That year, the German Parlia- 
ment met hoe and proclaimed the 
Weimar Republic, an iD-fated ex- 
periment in democracy that col- 
lapsed with the Nazis’ rise to pow- 
er in 1933. 

The town that produced much 
of Germany’s richest and most 
life-affirming culture, and which 
represents some of the greatest 
achievements of the German peo- 
ple, also played a tragic role in the 
Nazi era. On a hillside outside erf 
town is the Buchenwald concen- 
tration camp, where 65,000 men, 
women, ana children died. 

Residents of Weimar speak 
openly about the camp, and tour- 
ist guides encourage people to visit 
the manorial there. The name Bu- 
chenwald, however, is rarely heard 
here. People refer to the camp am- 
ply as da oben —“up there.” 

German reunification, which 
occurred last year, has altered the 
• cultural scene here only slightly. 

The exhibitions at Buchenwald, 
which gloss over important as- 
pects or the camp’s history, are 
being revised and expanded. 

Nietzsche’s home, which was 
dosed to the public for decades 
because East German officials did 
not approve of his writings, is now 

OP Aod the lowering statue erf Goe- 
the and Schiller that stands before 
the National Theater is toundergo 
a four-month cleaning, perhaps 
the first since it was put up in 

,s57 - \ . 

To many people who live here, 

however, unification has meant 
.what it.means for people through- 
out eastern Germany: sudden eco- 
nomic dislocation, high, prices, 
skyrocketing unemployment and 
profound insecurity. 

“In the old days, you got your 
job and a kindergarten space for 


your kids without even thinking 
about it,” Jakob Wolf, a 57-year- 
old schoolteacher, said as be 
walked along Schilierstrasse. 
“Now, you never know if you’re 
going to be called in and fired 
from one day to the next. Natural- 
ly, people are upset. They remem- 
ber that the old system was better 
in some ways." 

I N AN upstairs office at the 
National Theater, Christina 
Schild, who helped lead 
protests against the East 
German government in 1989, now 
works as a publicity agent She 
resisted appeals that she run for 
Paxtiament last year, and now she 
watches politics as an outrider. 

“Unifying Germany was abso- 
lutely not our goal when we start- 
ed the protest movement." Miss 
Schild said. “We wanted to find 
some kind of a third way that 
wouldn't submerge us entirely in 
the market economy. But that 
turned out not to be what people 
wanted.” 

To some people in Weimar, es- 

llcation has been an undreamed- 
of blessing, the sudden opening of 
vast new possibilities. 

“My grandmother used to leD 
me not to think about abandoning 
East Germany, because the day 
would come when Td be Free to 
travel and do whatever I want 
here,'* said Gudrun Poetic, a 21- 
year-old student “1 never bdkvod 
her, but she turned out to be 
right" 

The Goman government bat- 
tered by complaints dial it is not 
doing enough for dries and towns 
in rite east, recently announced a 
package of grants including $65 
millio n for Weimar. Part erf it mil 
be spent to refurbish the center of 
the dty azM the rest win be used to 
build a warehousing and light in- 
dustry complex in the nearby 
countryside. Coca-Cola will be 

one of the tenants. 

“Weimar is one of the few cities 
in eastern Germany that has a lot 
worth saving, and we're going to 
save it alv Mr. Buettner said. 
“We want to develop, but we want 
the kind of development that Goe- 
the would approve of." 
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Berlin Without the Wall 
Remains a Divided City 

Revolution Turns Into Recession in East 


many of them stilt bearing the scars of wartime 
bombing and shelling, a ghostly air. The once omni- 
present police have withdrawn into the background, 
resulting in a surge or vandalism and crime. 

The finest monuments in the eastern half of the 
city, including the Brandenburg Gate, the equestrian 
statue of Frederick the Great and palaces on LJnter 
den Linden, as well as the neoclassical statues that 
adorn the Marx- Engels bridge, have all been defaced 
with spray-painted graffiti. 

In the city, as a whole, crime soared in the year 
after the Wall was opened. The number of reported 
crimes rose in 1 990 by 57.000, or nearly 20 percent, to 
more than 350,000. Street theft accounted for Lhe 
sharpest rise, registering an almost 160 percent in- 
crease. pickpocketing jumped 132 percent and shop- 
lifting 67.5 percent. 

There has also been a marked increase in the 
xenophobia directed against refugees and asylum- 
seekers in the west and “guest workers" from Marx- 
ist-led countries, such as Vietnam and Ethiopia, in 
the east, where gangs of skinheads suddenly emerged 
and have regularly gone on the rampage' since the 
collapse of the old order. 

"Following lhe opening of the Wall things got 
really bad last year; we were afraid to go out alone." 
said an African in the western district of Wedding. 

Barbara John, the Berlin government ombudsman 
for foreigners, says if Berlin wants to be one of the 
world's leading cities, it must learn to live with 
foreigners. 

“As a capital Berlin must also point the way 
regarding tolerance for living together.” 

With reunification, Berlin is expected to return to 
the role it first assumed in 1871 as capital of a united 
Germany, but it still has to win Bundestag approval 
as the seat of government, a role Bonn is reluctant to 
give up. The debate rages on with members of the 
lower house split into Bonn and Berlin lobbies. A 
decision is expected in June. 

M EANWHILE, expanded Berlin’s econ- 
omy is faced with the prospect of hav- 
ing to stand on its own feet following 
the removal of many of the subsidies 
previously paid either by the Communist authorities 
to the eastern half of the city, or by Bonn to the west. 

Air fares from western Germany to Berlin have 
already nearly doubled, with subsidies stripped away 
and the national carrier. Lufthansa, reluming to a 
route it had not been allowed to fly since World War 
II. The abundance of airlines flying to the capital and 
a general slackening in demand have even led lately 
to the cancellation of underbooked flights. 

Members of the city government have pleaded for 
a delay in the removal of the Bonn-financed subsidies 
that offer incentives to Berlin employers, pointing to 
the continued uncertainties facing the local economy. 

Mayor Eberhard Diepgen and his finance aide. 
Elmar Pieroth. both of whom belong to Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl’s Christian Democratic Union, have 
argued with some apparent success for postponement 
of the subsidy cuts from July I this year, when tax 
rises stemming from the cos’ts of reunification and 
the Gulf war are also due to come into force. They are 
seeking to have it delayed until 1992. 


By Michael Farr 


B ERLIN — Bringing Berlin together again 
after almost 30 years of division is proving 
a much more arduous task than just remov- 
ing its notorious Wall. 

Where the ugly gray Wall has been chipped away 
and dismantled to be sold as contemporary art, a less 
visible but more durable social barrier remains. If 
they have not lost their jobs, those in the east siQl 
work longer for less. 

The east of Berlin, which indudes the historic heart 
of the city embellished in the 1 Sth century by Freder- 
ick the Great and his architects, has in the months 
since German reunification last October become 
more deserted than ever. 

Umer den Linden, which before World War II was 
one of Europe's busiest and most attractive boule- 
vards. has. despite the opening of its grand entrance, 
the Brandenburg Gate, failed to return to life. At 
night its ill-lighted length is eerily empty. 

Like the rest of east Berlin, with the euphoria and 
curiosity of revolution over, it has been abandoned 
for the jazzier west with its glossy attractions and 
thoroughly modern infrastructure. 

The artery of newly united Berlin is not to be found 
in its old center but rather runs along the KurfQrsten- 
damm in the west, pulsating with life and character- 
ized during the day by its expensive boutiques and at 
night by its clubs and prostitutes. 

The west Berlin hotels remain as full as ever, while 
the few in the east that can match western standards 
have plunged headlong into recession. 


Berlin or Bonn? 
Capital Decision 
Up to Bundestag 

One of the first questions concerning Germa- 
ny's future after the Wall came down in Novem- 
ber, 1989, was whether the capital should be 
moved back to Berlin from Bonn. Partisans of 
the metropolis on the Spree cited history and 
symbolism, pointing with pride to the city's 
defiance of Soviet attempts to strangle it during 
die Cold War. Opponents stressed Berlin's 
identification with the Prussian militarist past — 
ami the pain of moving and finding adequate 
bousing and other facilities for members of the 
government, its bureaucracy, the foreign embas- 
sies and press. Bonn, after all, has offered the 
virtues of a pleasant, if provincial university 
town on the Rhine since it became die "tempo- 
rary’’ capital of West Germany in 1949. The 
Bundestag is expected to conduct a final vote on 
the issue in June. 


T HE Grand HoieL flagship of the eastern 
Inierhotel group that is now in lhe hands or 
the T reuhand agency that is endeavoring to 
find buyers for the former Communist 
state s assets, can currently only manage a 30 percent 
occupancy rate. During the revolution and its after- 
math. it was the most sought-after address in east 
Berlin, with its prime location on the comer of 
Friedrichstrasse and Unter den Linden. 

“The Berlin boom is over everyone now stays in 
the west." said a receptionist. 

A few hundred yards away is the carefully recon- 
structed Plant der Akaderaie. which as the Gendar- 
menmarkt was long considered one of Europe's finest 
squares, with its symmetrically domed French and 
German cathedrals framing Karl Friedrich Schin- 
kel's magnificent Schauspielhaus. It is a similar story 
here. too. The Dorn Hotel, which was planned by the 
former Communist regime as another luxury hotel 
and only opened its doors last December, is for all its 
comforts finding it hard to attract guests. 

Across the square is an arts and crafts gallery 
where leading east Berlin artists and potters have 
been selling their work for a number of years. A year 
ago it bad a daily turnover of 10,000 Deutsche marks 
($5,900) and a staff of seven; today it has an average 
daily turnover of 200 marks and employs two. 

“Wherever possible people are working in the west, 
where pay is higher," said the gallery’ director. “They 
are really worried about rent increases this summer 
and the rising cost of living since reunification." 

East Berlin’s abandonment has given its streets. 


The Reichstag in Berlin, top ; a square in Bonn. 
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Protests 



in 


The East 


Tens of thousands of nwkenin 
«st«D Germany have been 
protesting against uneniptoy- 
***** Wy about Boon’s fafl- 
pe to provide a rapid economic 
Junwrounl Workers rntbedt- 
e ~ of Erfurt, Zmcto andMag- 

1 demonstrated, fearing 
..—y .were about to lose 
'jobs in eastern Germany's. 
sf tkm ton market economy. 

«W»0 workers took 

the streets of Erfurt, at right, 

_ the state ctf Tboriogia, to 
show solidarity with protesting 
steehroriters. The Erfurt dem- 
onstratois, who answered the. 
call of the DGB, the German 
Trade Union Federation* pro- 
tested against the wave of <fc- 


„ ‘“Are we one people?" 
was the demonstrators' re- 
sponse to the chaM of renrafka- 
tion hr October, when the pre- 
raffing political theme: was "We 
are one people.” Protesters 
have also taken to the streets in 



Hof, a Symbol of Hope Gone Awry 

For Refugees, Early Euphoria Gives Wiiy to Latent Prejudices 


Bv Anna Tomforde 



B ONN — In the heady davs preceding 
the collapse of communism in former 
East Germany. Silvia Mafihes was- 
among the first jubilant refugees to 
reKh the Wes. aboard the ••freedom trains” 
from Prague. 

She recalls, nostalgically, the "great warmth 
and euphoria with which we were greeted" on 
arrival in the town of Hof in eastern Bavaria. 

Now . sa>s the 30->ejr-o!d woman from Sax- 
ony who works as a cleaning lady, -the same 
people who were so kind then base since be- 
come horrid." 

She. her husband and two children did not 
like the lire in Hof anymore -because I think 
that the people in the West are now- showing 
their real face." 

There was rejection and even hatred. -We 
hardly dare step outside our front door." said 
Mrs. Mauhes. 

Hof. a small and clean town of 53.000. had 
been a gray and forgotten place before reunifi- 
cation. too far east to attract senous investors 
or tourists. 

In the autumn of i9S9. when the refugees 
poured across the border, it suddenly became a 
focal point in the process toward reunification. 

The streets and department stores were 
crammed to the bursting point with shoppers 
from the east who were received with open 
arms not oniy by businesses but also by the 
local people. ' 

"The mood has changed radically, it is now 
quite explosive." said Dieter Doehia. the may- 
or of Hof. 

And Munich's Saddeutsche Zeitung com- 
mented: “New fences are being erected and 
they are as tightly meshed as the” border fences 
that came down 'in the autumn of 1989." 


According to Mr. Doehh. focal people are 
“fed up” with the constant stream of traffic 
from the east crowded shops and parking 
areas and rising enme and road accident rates! 
They also complain of alleged privileges grant- 
ed to easterners when looking for jobs and 
housing. 

However, most in the west forget that the 
now unwelcome visitors, and those who have 
stayed to start a new life, have brought to Hof a 
modest economic boom. 

Unemployment has gone down, property 
prices have shot up. hotels and restaurants are 
making a killing and department stores are 
recording a vast increase m turnover. Almost 
all the bigger local firms have entered into 
cooperation agreements with partners in the 
east. 

Furthermore, workers are being bused in 
from nearby towns in the east who are. accord- 
ing to the local trade union office, prepared to 
work for “laughable pay.” 

The use of “cheap labor from the former 
GDR is the most significant attack on workers' 
rights for a long lime." said Scpp Schummi of 
the Trade Union Federation. 

E LSEWHERE in western Germany. 
Frankfurt has become a center of 
employment for labor from the east. 
Job agencies have sprung up and 
Neckermann. one of Germany's leading mail 
order firms, has led the way in hiring staff from 
the east, from which 1.000 of its 6.200 employ- 
ees commute. 

The migrant workers come in buses or hv car 
— many of them spending some seven hours a 
day commuting — to escape unemploy mem in 
the east, and they have proved more than 
happy to work for low wages. 

Neckermann is among the companies m 
western Germany that have benefited from 
reunification. Of’its 1990 turnover of 2.4 bil- 


lion Deutsche marks (SI. 4 billion J. about 550 
million marks resulted from business in the 
cast, where a number of branches also have 
been set up. 

W ESTERN politicians, as well as 
ordinary people, usually respond 
to the renewed flaring up of un- 
rest in the east over unemploy- 
ment by pointing to the large sums of cash 
Bonn has already provided for rebuilding the 
east's shattered economy. 

But they ignore the fact that the west has 
also profited handsomely from the breakdown 
of the East German system. 

Recent figures show that about 2 percent of 
economic growth in the west results from in- 
creased demand in the new eastern German 
states and there is. in turn, the prospect of 
increased tax revenue. 

Government critics have urged Bonn to con- 
sider forcing the rich western states, or hinder. 
to re-in vest their additional tax profits in ihc 
east and to accept a scaling down of federal 
subsidies from Bonn that could instead be 
redirected to the east. 

Unemployment in the east is forecast to 
reach four million by the end of this year out of 
a workforce of nine million. 

As every second eastern German fears for 
his job. social workers report that tears and 
nervous breakdowns have become daily occur- 
ences in the corridors of labor offices. 

The disappointed and angry demonstrators 
in the east who triggered the revolution with 
the chant “We are one people” have now 
changed the slogan around to read: “Are we 
one people?" 

ANSA TOMFORDE reports from German} 
for The Guardian and ihc British Broadcasting 
Corporation. 
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In the headlong rush to unity, 
attempts at coming to terms with 
40 years of Gonummisi -dictator- 
ship took second place —but the 
ghosts from the past keep reaim- 
rag. «, 

When two Berim newspapers 
last month began publishing the 
names of East Germans who had 
been in the pay of the feared and 
omnipresent Siasi seccA poBce, 
lines fanned at newspaper, kiosks. 

“People are getting up eariy to 
get bold of a copyihkis compd- 
hng reading," sard an East. Botin 
woman in her 30s. to her dismay, 
she had learned that her former 


A democratic lej^L 
system calls for an 
He^smthatis 
sadly lackiog. 




boss, (he head of a chain of 
chinch-backed handicraft shops, 
was listed as having been in the 
pay of the Siasi. 

Such revelations will gp on and 
iris generally accepted that east- 
ern Germany’s 16 million people . 
wQl continue to have to liws with 
the Siasi legacy. 

- But there are other spheres, 
such as education and toe law, 
.where previously overaealous fol- 
lowers of Communist doctrine are 
now bang taken totesL 

- With about 2J30Q judges , and 
Sate prosecutors currently under 
-the scrutiny of committees investi- 
gating ibeir'Toie under the old re- 
gime, and' possible human rights 
violations, the' legal system' in the 
east is bn the verge of collapse. 

“Thejudidaiy is not taken seri- 
ously anymore, witnesses fail to 
turn up. defendants ignore invita- 
tions to appear,” said a Justice 
Ministry official in Bonn who is 
fli»atmg with the overhaul of the 
teal system. 

-‘The ministry calculates that . 
ea st ern Germany is short of at' 
test 3,000 judges. • • 

'*Tbe getting up of a new demo- 
cratic legal system hrihj east.re- 
quires idealism and a pioneering - 
spirit that is sadly lacking,"! said 
the official. ' . r " 

Last year’s Unity Treaty pre- 
scribes that the “moral and pditi- 
cal integrity” of the east's state- 
appointed judges and proseoitors 

who want to seiveiauimed Ger- 
man y must be screened by panes 
consisting of local politicians and 
members erf the legal profession. 

The process was meant to be 
cbtnpleied by mid-April But it 
tesbceo seriously hampered by 
the discovery that one- third of the 
judges chosen to sit on the com- , 
mi t tecs were themselves found to . 
be “not dean” and bad to resign. . 
In most cases, they have heca re- 
placed by colleagues bom the 
west- . 

The examinations haw shown 
.that every second judge who apr ‘ 
pliedto serve in taunted Germany 
Ed already been registered bv a 
western institution moiuionnghB-- 
man rights abuses and ‘'political 
justice under, the Communist re- 
gime. ' - . 

Their names were fotoi uwstiy 

in connection with tnals of East 
Gomans who attempted to nes to 
the West — thousands were tin- 




prisoned for the offense of fleeing 
the republic (Rcpvbhkfluclu). 

A typical case was that of three 
young men who, before a summer 
holiday in Bulgaria, met to discuss 
using toe trip as a means of escap- 
ing to the West! via Turkey. Their 
conversation was ovoheard by a 
Stas agent and the three were sen- 
tenced to 18 months in jail before 
even having set out * 

. ..About 1,000 East .German 
judges and state prosecutors have 
withdrawn their application to 
continue to serve saying that they 
find the procedure “too humiliat- 
ing;" an d complaining cf “western 
arrogance and McCarthy-siyle 
purges, which the west's judicial 
system so successfully avoided af- 
r ter the collapse, of the Third 
Reich." 

In some of eastern Germany's 
new stales the screening goes be-, 
yood exploring a candidate’s reh- 
tionshq) with the Staa or Ms mem- 
bership of the former Communist 
Party. Panels also seek informa- 
tion on the applicant's possible 
membership of the reformed 
Communist Party, the PDS, on 
ntiHtary service as well as a candi- 
date’s financial situation and pri- 
vate fife, according to one critic. 

• Expert opinion over the useful- 
ness of the purges is divided and 
those ppiiosed to the procedure 
say there is an element of revenge 
and self-righteousness in fee con- 
duct of the western authorities 
overseeing the operation. “It 
seems to me that Ibe erstwhile per- 
petrators are now pretending to be 
the victims," a young eastern Ger- 
man lawyer said 

B UT Rudolf Wasser- 
rnann, a prominent 
western judge and presi- 
dent of the Braun- 
schweig Upper Court, says a judi- 
cial scandal looms if the chance of 
establishing a democratic legal 
system in- Ibe east is forfeited. 
“Under Communist rule the judi- 
cial was ibe regime's whore and 
an instrument of the party, there 
was no independence," he' said. 

Mr. Wassennann dismissed 
criticism that ibe judRaaiy in the 
cast is bring subjected to much 
closer scrutiny than Nazi judges 
ever were. “We in the west have 
always been accused of having 

bem too lenient with Nazi judges. 

Now we havea chance to do better 

and if we miss that opportunity a 
new justice scandal will be the 
result that wfl] prove as much of a 

burden for the Federal Republic 
as the old one was." 

Gflnter de Bruyn, an eastern 
German author who recently won 
a western literary award for his 
“consistent outspokenness” 
against the Communist regime, 
took a broader view. 

He said that although parallels 
should not be drawn between the 
judiciary under Hitler and that of 
postwar East Germany, he be- 
lieved that eastern society would 
never achieve a “healthy state of 
mind" if it limited punishment to 
a few scapegoats by, for instance, 
putting on trial the former politi- 
cal leadership. . - 

All those who remained silent or 

inactive, waited or “parroted the 
party; fine’' shared responsibfliry 
for the “moral crisis” of East Ger- 
man society, he said. 

Recalling the mistakes made af- 
ter 1945, Mr. de Bruyn added: "If 
Tvefafl to investigate closely our 
past, there could one day be a new 
1968 generation asking us what we 
did during years of a now dis- 
credited regime." 

Anna Tomforde 
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"Invesmionsguter sind 
die Starke der Bayern. " 

I Salzburg ar Nachrkhtan, 
Salzburg) 

"Baviera. la chiave per 
JEsteneUa California 
tedesca '. “ 

(Italia Oggi. Milan) 

"Standort Bayern: 

Gruss Gott, High-Tech! ' 

rTagaa^Anzaigar. Zurich I 

“La Baviere compte 
parmi les regions 
les plus prosperes de 
I Europe." 

I Let. Echos, Paris! 


" Bavaria - 

Europe s most dynamic 
economy. " 

Uriah Indotundant. Dublin) 

” Bayern - et tysk vaekst- 
centrum. " 

(Morganavfeen JyNands-Poctan. 
Copenhagen) 

‘ Baijeri on Saksan 
Kasvuveturi. " 

(Kauppalahti, Hetainki) 

"Beieren ontvangt high- 
tech met open armen. " 

(Algemeen Oagbfad. Rotterdam) 

“La Baviere de tous 
les atouts fait signe aux 
investisseurs. “ 

ILEcho de la Uourse, Brussels) 

“Bayern. In 40 Jahren 
vom Agrarland cur High- 
Tech-Region. " 

(Luxemburger Won. Luxembourg) 


“It is the economic 
environment of 
Bavaria that is most 
likely to interest 
ours/de investors. " 

I Invest on Chronicle. London) 

" High-Tech made 
in Germany ist ein 
Renner. " 

(Bader Zeitung, Basle) 


For information 
on Bavaria's vast 
potential for investors, 
just contact. 

Bavarian Ministry 
for Economic Affairs 
and Transport 
Pnnzregentenstrasse 28. 
D-8000 Munich 22 
Tel. 1891 21 62-2642. 

Dr. Georg Orlitsch 



Bavaria - The Quality Edge in the New Europe 
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Automakers Developing the Recyclable Car 
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With a computer software package developed in Germany, chemists can 
view and manipulate complex crystals such as the one above. 

Computers Assume Role 


By Peggy Safe Traimnan 


F RANKFURT — Animal protection 
lobbie? throughout Europe are dis- 
covering the> have a moM unlikelx 
ally in the fight to find an alternative 
to what they call the '‘cruel and often unneces- 
sary" process of animal experimentation. The 
same technology that was pari of the problem 
in the beginning could now become the ke> to 
future solutions — especially in the field of 
pharmacology. 

With the help of new computer applications 
sophisticated graphic-oriented software pack- 
ages and the increased cross-disciplinary ae- 


Germany has a strict 
animal rights law and a 
business communin’ with 
strong interest in promoting 
new technologies. 


ceptanceof new technologies. Germany stands 
a step ahead of its European neighbors in the 
search for methods to reduce the number of 
animal experiments performed by industry. 

Bui this lead is more than technical. It i> 
primarily possible because Germany has a 
strict animal rights law. concrete government 
backing and a business community with a 
strong interest in promoting new technologies. 
According to Karin Scbwabenbauer. in charge 
of animal protection and rights at the Ministry 
of Agriculture, all European countries want to 
protect animals, but "Germany is the only one 
to have it all on paper.” She add?: "It s institu- 
tionalized — and its the combination that 
makes it.” 

Because of this support or all let els. the 
Ministry of Agriculture and the Ministry of 
Technology work together with partners in 
industry to develop alternatives to animal ex- 
perimentation. The government has granted 
the program a budget for the decade from I 'Wo 
to 1993 of just over 100 million Deutsche 
marks (S59 million). A package of projects is 
designed to change the role of the computer in 
the chemical industry from a passive numbers 
cruncher to an active laboratory subject. 

Birgit Metz of the Ministry of Technology- 
says that although technology cannot com- 
pletely replace animal experiments, "new ap- 
plications of old technologies are having some 
surprising and satisfying results." She adds 
that “work and progress in today's laboratories 
are no longer possible without a computer — 
and we are finding it more and more a plausi- 
ble substitute foe a growing number of experi- 
ments on animals." 

According to the biannual report on animal 
protection presented by the Ministry for Agri- 
culture in March, 2.6 million animals were the 
subject of experiments in 1989. compared with 
Germany's record high of some six million in 
the early 1980s. 


The pharmaceutical industry, which the 
ministry says traditionally accounts for most 
or such experiments, reduced its use of animals 
from 2.4 million in 1984 to 1.4 million in 19S9. 
Ms. Schwubenbauer says she expects this trend 
to speed up as more in the industry wake up to 
the benefits of conducting experiments on a 
computer screen rather than on a live subject. 

One company convinced of the advantages 
i> Asia Pharma AG in Frankfurt. The project 
director. Jurgen Engel, says the introduction of 
the computer has had a “positive influence" on 
overall progress in his discipline. Most impor- 
tant. Mr. Engel says, the computer “allows a 
chemist to experiment at a higher level" than 
he could without one. 

Using computers. Mr. Engel says, chemist? 
can synthesize chemicals “and spare them- 
selves and their animal subjects a lot of experi- 
mentation." This is because computers assist 
chemists in better understanding the relation- 
ship between a given chemical structure and its 
resultant biological activity — a complex rela- 
tionship that follows the so-called “lock and 
key principle." 

E ACH chemical structure has a recep- 
tor that activates it. and the chal- 
lenge is to identify the receptor in 
order to either activate or deactivate 
the process. The problem is that not much is 
known about these receptors. The computer, 
how ev er. can indicate which keys fit into which 
lock? and predict the outcome of such experi- 
ments. 

In addition, a computer can suggest and 
even design a hypothetical receptor and put the 
chemist on the right track from the start in his 
search for an answer. This. Mr. Engel says, 
“drastically reduces the number of necessary- 
animal experiments —in some cases making ij 
possible at our company to cover three screen- 
ing procedures in just one actual experiment." 
As a result, he adds, the processor synthesizing 
chemicals has become “more selective and no- 
ticeably more successful." 

Before the computer became an integral part 
of the laboratory . Mr. Engel says, “the chemist 
was forced to synthesize chemicals blindly — 
and mostly by uial and error." Now the chem- 
ist can not only calculate possible outcomes, he 
can see them as well — and this is where 
chemists value scientific software packages 
and advanced workstations the most. 

One step in this direction is provided by the 
software package MOLECAD. developed at 
the Technical University of Darmstadt under 
the direction of Jurgen Brickmann. MOLE- 
CAD involves the chemist in a dialogue with 
the computer in a process Mr. Engel likens to a 
sophisticated game of “20 Questions." 

The computer functions as a portable lab- 
oratory and data bank and takes on the role of 
a subject in an experiment. This allow? chem- 
ists to better deduce the possible biological side 
effects of a given chemical and. because it is 
graphic-oriented, sec the process on a screen. 

To facilitate the increased use of computers 
without raising costs for the users. MOLECAD 
can run on expensive scientific workstations as 
well as on simple Amiga desktops. 

PEGGY SAIZ TR.4UTMAN is a journalist 
based in Bonn. 


By Douglas Sutton 

L ANDS HUT. Germany — An old 
BMW car. in the laborious process or 
bring dismantled piece by piece by 
two mechanics, at first glance does 
not seem to promise the dawning of the age of 
environmentally sound. 21st-century automo- 
bile manufacturing. 

But officials at Bayerische Mo Loren Wexke's 
pilot project facility at the Bavarian iown of 
Landsbut, some 70 kilometers (43 miles) north- 
east of the firm’s Munich headquarters, insist 
that it is. 

“This is the start of the process of learning 
how- to make cars with one overriding concern 
in mind — how to take them apart." says 
Hermann Siiegler, showing a visitor through 
the plant. 

“Admittedly, right now it’s a very labor- 
intensive method," Mr. Sliegler said. “But 
what we learn here about the problems of 
taking these cars a pan we are passing on io 
BMW designers. It will be up to them, working 
together with sub-suppliers, to build cars in the 
future in such a way that they wQl be easier to 
dismantle for the sole purpose of recycling the 
components." 

The BMW project is one of two in Germany. 
Volkswagen has a similar car dismantling facil- 
ity in Leer. These efforts give evidence to the 
challenge that has been put before automak- 
ers: Find a way to recycle nearly all the materi- 
als that go into cars. 

Jn fact. Environment Minister Klaus 
Toepfer. in a controversial proposal, went as 
far as to tell the automotive industry to gear 
itself for the day when automakers will be 
obliged to take back their cars and recycle 
them. 

While that day is still far off. the simple 
reason behind the challenge is thal Germany is 
running out of space Tor dumping unrecyded 
car components. 

Moreover, federal, state and local govern- 
ments are imposing stricter environmental pro- 
tection standards concerning wastes, and auto- 
makers have been told to do their part in 
reducing vehicle-related wastes, including both 
solid components as well as arch liquids as 
battery acids, lubricating oils and transmission 
fluids. 

"In Tact, about 75 percent of the material? 
that go into cars these days get recycled." Mr. 
Strigler said. 

With current technology, the main body 
shell engine, axles, transmission, and other 
components made of steel and other metals — 
particularly the catalytic converters with their 
valuable rhodium and platinum — are shred- 
ded. melted and recycled. 

“The aim now is to try to recyde as much as 
possible of the remaining 25 percent,” Mr. 
Steigler said. 



Workers at the BMW plant in Landskut take apart old cars and separate the parts for research in recycling. 


Wire baskets, surrounding a BMW being 
dismantled, illustrate the point while also 
showing what recycling planners are up 
against: The baskets are filled with plastic 
bumpers, fuel tanks and spoilers, synthetic- 
leather seats, glass panes, mirrors, rubber-and- 
metal wiring, nigs, plastic-coated dashboards, 
and dozens of other parts. 

The problem of how best to recycle these 
components is all the tougher since many oi 
the materials are mixed together in complex 
alloys and plastic-and-metal combinations. 
Today, more than 20 different kinds of plastics 
and synthetic materials go into cars. 

According to the German Automobile In- 
dustry Association (VDA) in Frankfurt, in 
1965 only about 2 percent of a car’s weight 
consisted of synthetic materials. Today, a me- 
dium-sited Audi 80, for example, that weighs 
1.100 kilograms (2.420 pounds), consists of 15 
percent or 165 kilograms, of synthetic compo- 
nents. 

With some two million cars in western Ger- 
many heading for the shredder — the problem 
will be exacerbated by the millions of duro- 
p last-made East German Trabants and Wart- 
burgs that will also somehow have to be dealt 


with — it amounts to an annual volume of 
200,000 tons of synthetics to be disposed of. 

Peter von Manteuffd, manag in g director of 
the VDA, says that besides the dump space 
question, there are two other motives behind 
the German auto industry’s recycling drive, 
which are both environmental and economic.' 

He said that finding ways to recycle those 
components that currently do not get reused 
would help to conserve raw materials. The 
remaining nonrecydable materials could be 
used as a thermal energy source to help con- 
serve primary energy sources. 

Speaking of the industry's aim to “system- 
atize the process of recycling old cars," Mr. 
Manteuffd said that the VDA aimed to “re- 
duce the volume of materials left over even 
though in the foreseeable future the amount of 
synthetics from old cars will be rising." 1 
Parallel to (he learning process on how to 
recycle old cars, German automakers have set 
a long-term goal of making future vehicles 


“can be neatly broken down at the push of a 
button.*’ 

While that seems a far-fetched vision, sim- 
plifications in the composition of components 


wifi be a key part of future car recycling pro- 
cesses, Mr. Stickler believes. 

“Take a present-day dashboard, tor exam- 
ple.” he said. “Right now, h is bard to recycle 
because it consists of three layos — an alumi- 
num shell a foam-rubber pawing and a plastic 
coating. Our designers are now working on the 
question of making tins out of a angle materi- 
al winch can (hen be easily recycled." 


al which can (hen be easily recycled." 

Auto industry experts note that material 
recycling has its limits. Plastics and metals can 
be regranulated or melted down only so many 
times before they no longer have the character- 
istics necessary to make the components. 

The question of what should then happen to 
the synthetic materials is bong tackled by 
Mercedes-Benz from a different angle, under a 
concept the firm cafls “total recycling." 

In a joint project with the Austrian steel 
concern Vocst-Alpinc, Mercedes is studying 
the feasibility of disposing of plastic wastes 
and recycling the metal in a single process. 


DOUGLAS SUTTON is an editor with Deut- 
sche Presse-Agentw in Hamburg, 
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N EUNBURG VORM WALD. Ger- 
many — As if to make a poinL the 
sun was shining brilliantly on a 
bitterly cold day recently al Ger- 
many’s Solar- Wasserstoff-Bayem (SWB) so- 
lar-hydrogen research and development pilot 
facility in northern Bavaria. 

The sky was an icy winter blue, the air was 
crisp and clear, and the process being demon- 
strated on the largest scale anywhere in the 
world amounted to what project managers call 
a “first step" toward a virtually pollution-free 
energy future. 

In simplistic terms, the SWB. which stands 
for “solar-hydrogen-Bavaria." is a kind of gi- 
gantic high school chemistry lab sei up on the 
side of a forest-covered hill at Neunburg vorm 
Wald, about 100 kilometers (62 miles) easl of 
Nuremberg, 

Electricity provided by solar power panels 
was being fed into two large industrial-scale 
dectrolysers, inside of which the cathode (posi- 
tive) and anode (negative) poles were breaking 
water down into its component elements, hy- 
drogen and oxygen. 

The hydrogen and oxygen were collected in 
separate tanks, the hydrogen gas in effeci being 
the medium used to “store" the sun’s power. 
Scientists see this concept as an answer to one 
of the chid drawbacks to solar power — the 
inefficiency and limited capability of batteries 
in storing electricity. 


Elsewhere at the SWB. a beat power station 
was being fueled by the hydrogen. As Lhe gas 
mixed again with oxygen, it closed the circle, 
emitting water vapor but no other pollutants. 

The SWB project is out to prove a point: that 
solar energy can be harnessed to produce a 
dean fuel hydrogen, that scientists predict wifi 
become mankind’s chief source of energy 
sometime in the 21st century. The question is: 
But at what cost? 

"It’s one of the questions we will be study- 
ing, of course, but it’s not the only one." said 
Theodor HeckeL an engineer at the SWB fadli- 
vy. "We’re really just starting out on a process, 
like ail scientific and technological endeavors, 
which will lead to many other questions." 

With 65 million Deutsche marks (S32.9 mil- 
lion) already spent, the SWB is the biggest 
investment yet made in Germany in testing the 
solar power-hydrogen fud link on an industrial 
scale. 

Recently, it was agreed to double the size of 
the facility in a second phase, with investments 
of a further 80 million marks. 

The Bonn government and the slate of Ba- 
varia have provided half the costs so far, with 
the remainder coming from the private indus- 
try participants. These include the Bavarian 
dectricity company Bayern werk, which holds a 
60 percent share in the SWB company, as well 
as the firms Siemens, BMW, Linde, and MBB. 
each at 10 percent and each of which have 


stoned to stake out their territory in solar and 
hydrogen power technology. 

BMW is experimenting with cars faded ei- 
ther by hydrogen gas or liquefied hydrogen: 
Linde is developing cryogenic storage tech- 
niques used for liquefied hydrogen; MBB is 
studying the possibility of budding a hydro- 
gen-powered Airbus plane by the late 1990s; 
and Semens recently decided to build the 
world's biggest plant for manufacturing photo- 
voltaic cells. 

For all the impressiveness of its size, the 
SWB facility also illustrates the fimiiaiions of 
the solar-hydrogen concept if hydrogen is to be 
produced on a massive scale in the. future. 

The facility has 3,000 square meters (32J290 
square feet) of solar panels, half of them made 
of monocrystaUine silicon manufactured by 
Siemens Solar and the other half a poiycrystai 
line silicon provided by AEG. The solar field 
produces about 280 kilowatts at peak perfor- 
mance — the electricity needs of about 70 
households. 

Using that same electricity, the SWB also 
can produce some 5,000 cubic meters {176^00 
cubic feel) of hydrogen, the equivalent of the 
entire energy aeeds — for dectricity, beating, 
warm water — for only 10 households. Obvi- 
ously, at the current capacity, it would take 
millions of SWB-sized facilities to meet the 
energy requirements of Germany’s 80 oriliion 
people. 


with steady increases in FossD fed prices, by 
the year 2020 solar-hydrogen fud would stiU 
be about twice as expensive. 

“Cost is not going to be the only consider- 
ation about a hydrogen future," said Mr. 
HeckeL “If you consider the costs saved in 
toms of .the benefit to the environment of 
cutting down the amount of carbon dioxide in 
the atmosphere, then hydrogen becomes more 
attractive.' • ... 

The thrust of the experimentation wflj con- 
cent the core hardware of the sdar-faydrogen 
link, the two dectrolysers, with the aim of 
improving Iheir efficiency, 
j Mt: Heckd said that testing of the deciro- 
lysers under pnrely photovoltaic conditions — 

cansed*by suns!n»^id(^id-cove- factors — 
is to get under way in May. 

“If it turns out that (be dectrolysers can't 
perform well on fluctuating electrical sup- 
plies,” he said, “then of course equipment can 
be installed to rqpilate the electricity at an 
even flow, but this then means overall lower 
efficiency." 

Douglas Sutton 
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(pilots) have been at work in Hamburg for many centuries. They have always been known for their reliability and sense of responsibility. 

But above all their experience meant they knew all the danger areas in their particular stretch or water. 

Now you find pilots throughout the transportation sector - on land, in the air and at sea. Why shouldn't we make use of this experience? 

IVA 2000 is the forum for the world of pilots in the service of humanity. 



Invest in the future 


in Hamburg: IVA 2000! 

THE WORLD’S GREATEST TRANSPORTATION AND TRAFFIC FORUM 


There are still 3.370 days to go till the opening 
of IVA 2000 

on July 1, 2000 
at 10.30 a.m. in Hamburg. 

Transportation and traffic experts have known 
for decades that Hamburg is the place for 
high-tech communications and premieres of 
technological highlights. 

But above all, Hamburg is Germany’s media 
capital. 

“Premiere fever” every ten years and a date 
for long-term thinkers, inventors and global 
think-tanks. Development engineers and pro- 
duction managers are basing their plans on 
IVA 2000 - as are perceptive micro- and macro- 
marketing experts. Investment decisionmakers 
in particular are planning new railroads, new 
highways, new environmentally benign trans- 
portation systems, new ships, new planes and 
much greater safety for the travelling public. 
Politicians and people in general are influenced 
by these innovations but particularly by such 
humanitarian solutions. 


Talking of long-term perspectives, there are 
just 3.370 days to go till the opening of IVA. 
But the new century will be on us much 
quicker than we think! 

So write to us now to say what you would 
like to exhibit or see in Hamburg from July 
1-21, 2000. Tell us what congresses, seminars. 



workshops or trips you would like to take part 
in. And in particular what target groups you 
will be aiming at We will work with you and 
the IVA committees to ensure that July I- 
2000 will be a significant start for IVA - 
with the right decision-makers for tomorrow’s 
world. 

We would like to add to your IVA 2000 anti- 
cipation with a little maritime bounty. Just re- 
turn the address coupon by May 15. 1901 and 


you will take part in a draw under the super- 
vision of a notary public. The prize? An his- 
torical captain's 
chest. Why not 
try your luck! 

Yes. I would like 

to take part in the IVA 2000 draw: 

•Same: 

\rt«l ross: 

Tel: Fax: 

My suggestions for IVA 2000: 

n cxhiliilur dl a? isiiur 

I I fur the vxliifiiliwn 



O for |h«- tupporjirijj pro” rj in me 


Hamburg Messe und Congress GmbH ■ JungimsrraBe 13 ■ P. D. Bra 3024 80 
□■2000 Hamburg 36 - Federal Republic of Germany 
Telephone (040) 3569-0 ■ Teleiex 4B3203 HHmesse 
Telefax 35 69 21 BO HHtnosse ■ Telex Messe 2126D9 - Btx # 211 22 # 
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New Brand of French Ad 

May Set Standard for EC 
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By Bany James 

JatematioruJ Herald Tribune 

■ Z° detergent washes whiter than 

Y s oo esp t w ash in France, where the law prohibits such 
toect comparisons in advertisements. But this state of 

asthe resul t of a biH before the 
NaOtmal _Asso]3bly that wflj allow' comparative advertising of 
goods and services, providing it is honest and not below the 

JSSSf? oepected to be passed this month. X will 

be able to dainnt washeswinter, but will have to be prepared to 
prove the assertion in.objective tests. 

; T3ie French le gislat ion will pave the way for similar action 

throughout the European • ' 


X will be able to 
claim that it washes 
whiter thaw Y, 
provided it can prove 


1L 


Cp eymmu ty. Bruno Jutien, a 
spokesman in Brussels, said a 
proposed ruling will be sent to 
tbe-EC Commissian for ap- 
proval within the next few 
days. ;‘ 

-The French bill is being 
promoted by Veronique 
Nesferiz, secretary of state far 

consumer affairs, who cites . . 

opiaion polls indicating that ap to 70 percent of the French 
population would welcome comparison: of the relative merits of 
products and services in advertising 
Many advertising agencies, however, are opposed to com para- 
tiye' publicity, which they see as being uncreative, copycat and 
ineffective^ •« 

.. Some experts say a comparative campaign can blow up in an 
advertiser’s face, particularly when an outsider takes on a market 
leader, fudging from the experience of countries that allow 
preparative advertising the market leader often has the re- 
sources to ride out such campaigns and the to fight back by 
loweringprices sufficiently to hurt the challenger. And what then 
sticks in the consumer's mind is the leader's rather than the 
chaDenger’s name. . 

l: C ritics also argue that although comparative advertising cam- 
paigns appear to give tbe-ccmsnxner greater freedom of informed 
choice, they also threaten to bdp drive smaller businesses to the 
wall. , 

^The issue was brought to the fore recently by a campaign on 
behalf rrf Centres Leclerc, a supermarket chain, by the Roux. 
S£gt>61a, Cayzac A Goudard agency. In apparent defiance of the 
l#w, a series of cartoon advertisements compared prices at 
ijxcjerc stores with those at nearby pharmacies, bakeries and 
Other smafi shopkeepers. 

(!;■/, . . . " • • • 

SSOCIATION S representing the shopkeepers reacted by 
suing Lederc, which successfully defended itself by say- 
ing the campaign was intoided merely to point 7 out the 
absurdities of unrestricted comparative advertising. Newspaper 
Comments about the case described it as an underhand way of 
gating across the message that “Lederc is cheaper.” 

•Hn the debate touched off by the affair, Jew advertisers came' 
qutin favor <rf cooparaxivepubljcity.-One.who.did was Philippe 
Michel, head of the CLM/BBDO agency, who said betiad told 
Mrs. Neadrtz that he wants to be 'counted on th^-^ide of the 


and freedom of choice. ... . .. 

Tfe pressnre to excOufesuCh infarination, he said; comes more 
from manufactiirers than from advertising agencies. 

- In the United: States, he said, thefrigbi to attack a rival is 
considered as a fundamental ijghfSrf expression . - .■ 

A spokesman for Mrs.. Ndertz. said her bill Is intended to 
prevent precisely the kind.pf abtsea made apparent by the 
Leclerocasei nK prcposed law youldnot, under any rircura- 
sthhees, aBowcompanson between tuples and pears — between a. 
large supermarket chard and a small retail er, for .example. 

The Ml stales thatcomparison must be limited to an objective 
comparison of intrinsic, significant' and- verifiable qnahties of 

. - r ; / SeeADS,-Age-23/: ; . 
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A 'Lost Generation’ 
Detroit Must Reaeh 

Foreign Cars Are Family Tradition 


U.S. Auto Sales Increase in Rate 


in millions of units. 


By Doron P. Levin 

.Yew York Tuna Serrice 

DETROIT — US. amomakers 
are struggling to win back a “lost 
generation’'; children of baby 
boomers who have rarely seen an 
American-made car in Die drive- 
way. 

In large pan, they are the chil- 
dren of the drivers who first traded 
their Fords. Dodges and Chevro- 
let in the 1970s for Hon das. Toyo- 
tas and BMWs. As they were grow- 
ing up. their family cars were 
typically foreign makes, and they 
knew' mostly horror stories about 
Detroit’s products. Shaped by their 
parents’ tastes, these young adults 
rarely set foot in the Big Three’s car 
dealerships. 

In the last decade, the American 
auto industry has invested more 
than SI 00 billion to improve quali- 
ty. develop new designs and make 
vehicles more appealing 

The Genera] Motors Corp.’s S3 
billion Saturn project is only the 
latest example. But just gaining the 
attention oi what the industry calls 
“import committed” buyers is 
among the most intractable of De- 
troit’s predicaments —and among 
the most critical to reverse. 

“If Detroit is not successful in 
getting these buyers back.” warned 
Robert A. Lutz, president of 


Chrysler Corp^ “market share will 
experience further, gradual ero- 
sion." 

Only last month. Lee A. Iacocca. 
chairman and chief executive of 
Chrysler, appealed to President 
George Bush to suppress Japanese 
imports, warning that the weak No. 
3 automaker would be ’‘gone” if 
Japanese automakers continued to 
gain market share. 

The sea change in American car- 
buying attitudes came about even 
before foreign models were being 
offered in significant numbers. De- 
mographers detected a radical 
change in buying habits around the 
time of the Vietnam War. 

Before the mid-1960s, children 
frequently embraced the brand of 
consumer products, including cars, 
that their parents used. Adults 
tended to be loyal to one brand, 
and their children followed suit. 

But the phenomenon of “Chevy 
families” and “Ford families” fad- 
ed when children of the baby boom 
after World War II reached car- 
buying age in the ’70s. “Baby 
boomers had more money and were 
better educated,” said Janies Kor- 
nas. director of market assessment 
for GM*s Cadillac division. “They 
also were rejecting their parents' 
values.” 

One value they rejected was loy- 
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By Bundesbank 
Bolsters Mark 
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alty to their parents' brands. “They 
could recognize the value and utili- 
ty of imports,” Mr. Romas said. 
“This was the ori ginal BMW and 
Honda Accord crowd.” 

As more drivers tried foreign 
models and liked their fuel efficien- 
cy. reliability and comfort, esen for 
smaller models, they spread the 
word. Good word of mouth, auto- 
motive marketers say. is by far the 
best advertising. 

The baby boomers were not par- 
ticularly loyal to individual import 


hug agioml HeaU Tribute 

brands, only to the notion of avoid- 
ing domestic models. Even if they 
loved their Honda, they might be 
willing to try a Toyota next. 

Many of the baby boomers' chil- 
dren — today’s car buyers — have 
reverted to their parents’ habits — 
buying foreign cars. 

Of course, there have have been 
foreign-made flops, too. Renault 
the French automaker, stumbled in 
the United States with its Dauphi- 

See CARS, Page 25 


By Richard E. Smith 

Inienumonol Herald Tnbur.e 

FRANKFURT — The Bundes- 
bank raised a key imeresi rate 
Tuesday, boosting the sagging 
Deutsche mark. 

The German central bank lifted 
the rate on one-month repurchase 
tenders, its major tool in steering 
market liquidity, to 8.6 percent 
from 8.5 percent. Analysts predict- 
ed that there may be similar moves 
in coming weeks if the mark does 
not hold its gains. 

The mark reacted quickly. In 
New York, the dollar fell to 1.6670 
DM from 1.6945 on Monday. The 
mark thus recovered some ground 
recently lost to the dollar, which had 
been bolstered by the so-called vic- 
tory bonus in the war against Iraq. 
The mark, meanwhile, had been 
weakened by concerns about financ- 
ing German unification. As recently 
as March 28. the dollar was 1.7170 
DM. Despite the rise against the 
dollar, mark weakness persisted 
against other major currencies. 

“This was a direct signal that the 
Bundesbank has become unhappy 
with the speed of the mark’s de- 
cline.” said Nige! Rendell. a James 
Capel & Co. economist in London. 


Odd Alliance Takes On Bush Over Trade Polity 


By David E. Rosenbaum 

New York Tima Service 

NEW YORK — A battle be- 
tween President George Bosh and a 
congressional alliance is shaping 
up over the administration's re- 
quest for “fast-track” authority in 
trade talks with GATT and Mexi- 
co. 

Mr. Bush has asked that Con- 
gress. which returned Tuesday 
-from a two-week recess, extend his 
authority to conduct trade talks 
without line-by-line congressional 
review. An unusual alliance of con- 
gressional leaden is trying to block 
the move. 

Two big trade issues are on the 
table. The first is the resumption of 
international trade-liberalization 
talks under the General Agreement 
.on Tariffs and Trade. The talks 


broke down in December but seem 
ready to resume soon. 

The second is Mr. Bush’s desire 
to negotiate a free-trade pact with 
Mexico like the one President Ron- 
ald Reagan made with Canada. 

The outcome of both issues turns 
on whether Congress extends the 
fast-track procedures, which will 
automatically be extended for two 
more years unless the House or the 
Senate votes by June 1 to discontin- 
ue them. Under these rules, in ef- 
fect since the 1970s, the president 
must consult with Congress before 
entering into a trade agreement. 
Congress has the authority to ap- 
prove or disapprove the eventual 
agreement but may not amend it 

The congressional coalition try- 
ing to block extension of the rules 
combines unusual partners: 


• Democrats who are on shaky 
ground after the Gulf war and want 
to look lough on a foreign-policy 
issue. 

• Lawmakers from the Rust Belt 
who fear that a trade agreement 
with Mexico would encourage 
manufacturing companies and jobs 
to move across the border. 

• Those from farm and textile 
states who believe the GATT nego- 
tiations will reduce the protection 
U.S. farmers and textile companies 
now have. 

For example, those opposing re- 
newed GATT talks in the Senate 
are led by two South Carolina sena- 
tors who could hardly be less alike 
in temper amen L politics and ideol- 
ogy: Strom Thurmond, a Republi- 
can, and Ernest F. Hollings. a 
Democrat- If the GATT talks are 
successful, textile imports would 


probably increase, hurting a major 
South Carolina industry. 

• Those (primarily from Florida 
and California) who want to avoid 
competition from Mexican fruit 
and vegetable growers. 

“Fast track is the only point of 
leverage that exists now. because 
the administration needs it to pro- 
ceed.” Representative Byron L 
Dorgan, Democrat of North Dako- 
ta, said. “So all of us who oppose 
one thing or another have joined 
forces.” 

Mr. Dorgan. who bows to few 
others in adhering to liberal princi- 
ples. is worried about his home- 
state farmers. He is the main spon- 
sor of the House resolution to stop 
continuation of the fast-track rules. 

One anomaly is that the issue has 
pitted liberal Democratic politi- 
cians against the majority of liberal 


Democratic economists, who con- 
sider the law of comparative ad- 
vantage as fundamental- This pre- 
cept holds that a nation should 
specialize in producing and export- 
ing goods that it can make at a 
relatively lower cost and import 
goods for which it is a relatively 
high-cost producer. 

“Protectionist measures usually 
rob from the many to give to the 
few and harm the efficiency of the 
world economy in the bargain,” 
wrote Alan S. Blinder, a prominent 
economics professor at Princeton, 
in his 1987 book, “Hard Heads. 
Soft Hearts.” 

Increasingly, politicians are tak- 
ing issue with liberal economic doc- 
trine. 

“Academics are just out of touch 

See TRADE, Page 22 


But some analysis said the 
Bundesbank may have to repeat 
Tuesday's action in order to put the 
mark on a steadier Keel. 

"The markets may have been 
overimprewed because ihe move 
was a small one.” said Brendan 
Brown, economist with Mitsubishi 
Finance International in London. 
"Germany may have to raise rates 
again and also hope that other 
countries will cut their own in order 
to revive the mark.” 

The mark has been falling to un- 
characteristically weak levels within 

Germany reported a current-ac- 
count deficit- Page 23. 

the European Monetary System in 
recent weeks and has allowed some 
other member countries to begin 
softening rates to spur weak econo- 
mies. On Tuesday, the Irish central 
bank cut its short-term facility rate, 
the rate at which it lends to commer- 
cial banks, and a major Spanish 
bank cut its prime rate 

Some analysts said the Bundes- 
bank may have sent a clear but 
limited signal that it warns to sup- 
port the mark and hopes that other 
central banks will help by lowering 
their rates. They noted the dollar 
may in any case be ready for a 
downward correction but that may 
not come fast enough for (he 
Bundesbank. 

“It is the speed oT the recent 
decline of the mark that has made 
the Bundesbank nervous.” said Mr. 
Rendell. 

The Bundesbank has become in- 
creasingly concerned about west- 
ern Germany's inflation rate, 
which averaged a modest 2.7 per- 
cent last year but is expected to 
climb toward 4 percent later this 
year. 

Recent tax increases, notably a 
new fuel tax. are expected to gener- 
ate inflationary impulses. 

.As a result, the Bundesbank is 
worried that a weak mark would 
raise Germany’s bill for imported 
goods and capital by a hefty mar- 
gin at a time when inflation is al- 
ready moving toward levels it finds 
unacceptable. 

Tuesday’s move involved a lend- 
ing facility that has taken on in- 

See BUNDESBANK, Page 22 


Saatchi to Work Again 
For Conservative Party 
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By Kim Foltz 

New York Tuna Service 

Saatchi A SaatchTs flagship 
London office has won bade the 
estimated S40 million account for 
the Conservative Party. 

The victory is partiadariy signif- 
icant because Saatchi’s innovative 
advertising not only helped pul for- 
mer Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher in power in 1979, but it 
also created a name for the agency, 
which was little known at the tune. 

One ad that caught much atten- 
tion was a billboard showing a long 
line of unemployed workers under 
the headline “Labor doesn’t work,” 
referring to the Labor Party's m- 
. ability to check runaway unem- 
ployment. 

The agency’s dose relationship 
with Mrs. Thatcher is widely cred- 
ited with making Saatchi important 
friends in (be London financial 
community and helping it find the 
money for its rapid acquisition of 
agencies in the United States. 

. Saatchi’s mam holdings in New 
York include Backer Spidvogd 
Bates Worldwide and Saatchi & 
Saatchi Advertising. 

Saatchi bad resigned the account 
in 1987, after the Conservative Par- 
ty began consulting other agencies 
for advice about its campaign for 


the general election. At the time, 
agency executives in London said 
party ’officials were not happy with 
SaatchTs strategy. 

Saatchi had also lost a crucial 
executive. Tim Bell, who had 
worked on the Conservatives’ cam- 
paign from the start and had close 
ties to Mrs. Thatcher. 

Since then, the party has consult- 
ed with various agencies but has 
not bad an agency of record, said 
David Marshall, a Conservative 
Party spokesman. 

After Mrs. Thatcher stepped 
down in November and John Ma- 
jor became prime minister, the par- 
ty decided it needed a fuH-ume 
agency, Mr. Marshall said. 

The Conservatives picked Saat- 
chi because officials think it is the 
kind of agency the party needs 
aow, Mr. Marshall said. “WeU he 
facing a tough battle from the La- 
bor Party in the next general elec- 
tion i" be said. 

An election must be held no later 
than June 1992. but some Saatchi 
executives said the elec Li on could 
come as soon as this October. 

Picking up the Conservatives’ ac- 
count gives Saatchi a much-needed 
JifL The London advertising indus- 
try has been mired in a severe 
slump for more than a year. 
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U.S. Money Market Funds 
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Reruns: U.S. Eases Ban 
On Networks’ Control 

Compiled by Ovr Staff Front Dapttrha 

WASHINGTON — The Federal 

Comm uni cations Commission ap- 
proved new television program 
syndication rules Tuesday that give 
television networks some control 
over the lucrative rerun business. 

The networks wanted to end the 
21 -year-old syndication and finan- 
cial interest rules that kept them 
out of the $3 billion-a-year rerun 
business, but the FCC, in a 3-2 
vote, eased only some of the re- 
straints. 

Under current roles, the net- 
works in effect lease the shows they 
broadcast, with producers retain- 
ing the right to sell the programs in 
the lucrative rerun market. 

Hie new roles win enable the 
networks to produce, own and sell 
for rerunning up to 40 percent of 
1 heir prime- time programming. 

In addition, the networks will be 
able to buy overseas reran rights of 
all programs they show. The over- 
seas, rerun market is about S.l bil- 
lion annually. 

The new rules, to go mlo effect 
on June 15, are to be reviewed 
again in four years. 

Alfred Sikes, FCC chairman, 
and James QueDo. a member of the 
commission, argued that the curbs 


should be dropped because of new 
competition — independent televi- 
sion stations and multi-channel ca- 
ble systems — facing the networks. 

The Bush administration had 
sought total repeal of the rules. 

Until the last several months, the 
networks, which make 70 percent 
of the prime- lime programs on net- 
work ideviaon. had been confident 
of winning total repeal of the rules. 

Network officials believed they 
had a powerfol argument in that 
they were barred from syndication 
at a time when the major Holly- 
wood studios, many of them now 
owned by foreign companies, were 
free to compete directly and indi- 
rectly with the networks. 

Producers had argued that the 
networks would only agree to 
broadcast programs if producers 
and studios agreed to give them a 
financial stake in the show. 

Bob Daly, a Warner Brothers ex- 
ecutive. said the action “sounds the 
death knell of a competitive pro- 
duction community and indepen- 
dent television industry.” 



era lion of the decision. 

(Reuters, NYT) 



No matter how great your financial success, 
there are always downside risks. The need for pro- 
tection increases as you reach your financial goals. 
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Interest Outlook 
Pummels Stocks 


INTERNATIONAL herald TRIBUNE, WEDNESDAY, APRIL Id, 1991 
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United Press International 


figures were reported, but the Fed 


NEW YORK — Stocks prices showed no signs of easing, 
plunged Tuesday, pressured first R*rnre mirld.iv ihr 


piungeo tuesoay, pressured first Before midday, the market 
by a sign from the Federal Reserve learned the central bank had 
that it was holding interest rates drained funds from the banking sys- 


steady for now and later by com- 
puterized sell programs. 


tern, which analysts saw as a signal it 
was holding fast on rates. Stock 


The Dow Jones industrial aver- prices then began to slide. In late 
age. which rose 21.78 points on trading computerized sell programs 


— — finished the job. pushing prices 

H-Y- Stocks down more than 50 points. The pro- 

jasprfasi? £ Pc^uSrssssrjt 

NmYorkto* Sch^gc'scu* ^ ,.ock 

on program trading about 15 min- The program kind of picked 
utes before the dose, when the up speed late m the day. they accd- 
Dow was down more than the 50 P^ e T^ 5, ma ®. a § er °* 1 

points that trigger the suspension. l" st, i ul l?" a l ®i u i! y . tr 5 dm J al 
Among broad-market gauges. Charles Schwab & Co. in San Fran- 
the New York Stock Exchange in- ^ Treasury bonds sold 

dot slid 2.43. to 204.74 and the off. and a lot of programs started to 
Standard & Poor’s 500-swck index !£ ck ‘"."he said. The yield on the 
fell 5.10. to 373.56 An average 30-year Treasury bond rose to 8 JO 
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NYSE Most Acthros 


share skidded 42 cents. 

Declines outpaced advances by a 


percent from 8.16 percent 
Saatchi and Saatchi was the most 


2-1 ratio. Volume totaled a moder- active issue, off ‘g to 1. 


ate 169.94 million shares, up from Safeway followed, off 1 l s to 20U. 

138.59 millioa traded Monday. The company's 17.5 million-share 
The market opened lower and offering was initially priced at 
drifted as traders waited to see what S2Q.50 a share. Fund American was 
action the Federal Reserve Board third, unchanged at 63. 
might take on interest rales. Players USF&G was up I to to I Ha. A 
were expecting a drop in rates Fri- County NatWest analyst reportedly 
day when weak March employment boosted his rating of the stock. 

BUNDESBANK: Mark Rises \ 

(Continued from first finance page) Tor the dollar, market partiri- 
crcased importance in recent vears G 311 . 1 * v * rc * ?a |j* n § *° see V-S. in- 
Jor the Bundesbank as a policy |l a . ll n n figures due larer this week. 
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tool. The conditions for the repur- 
chase tenders are set each month 
and allow the Bundesbank the op- 
portunity to assess and channel the 
country’s money markets without 

Foreign Exchange 

resorting to such major weapons as 
the discount or Lombard rate. 

Those two rates, charged on col- 
lateralized loans from the central 
bank, form a floor and ceiling for 
German money-market rates. The 
rate on repurchase tenders ideally 


If inflation is low. there is a chance 
the Federal Reserve Board will re- 
duce U.S. interest rates. 

The dollar fell against other major 
currencies. It dropped to 134.85 yen 
from 137.15, to 1.4085 Swiss francs 
from 1.4385 and to 5.6410 French 
francs from 5.7215. The pound rose 
to SI. 7935 from SI.7635. 

In earlier London trading, the 
dollar fell to 1.6715 DM from 
1.6900 DM on Monday and to 
135.525 yen from 136.950. Against 
the Swiss franc, the dollar fell to 
1.4185 from 1.4335. while it 
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come the most important barome- from 5.7175. 
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Greenspan Precis Upturn Soon 

WASHINGTON (Con*tned Dispauies) — Alan .Greenspan, the- 
diairoun of- the U.SL Federal Reserve. UjW Congress Tuoday that the 
U.S. economy should begin to pick up in the months ahead. 

A sorvty of U.S. economists released Tuesday backed up Mr. Gnwir 

span’s opinion. The Blue Chip Economic. Indicators tncArtzona newsier- ; 
ter that published the survey, said mpercent of top economists predicted ■ 
the economy would poll out the recesapir danng the currem tjuarwr ; 

3 {Reuters. AP^ 

AMR Sets Up $1.3 Billion in Funding 

NEW YORK (UH) — AMR Gvp. said Toestby that it had arranged 
for more than SI 3 billion in new fmanemg.' including a SI biHu'w. 
revolving-credii facility and the sale of S350 nmhod in fong-teroi bomlv.-., 

. The proceeds from the braid transaction, to be completed April I5. wil|' 
be used to help finance aircraft and route acquisitions for AMRTs 
American Airlines and for general purposes. ' ■ . •'■T.- 


WASHINGTON (AP) — Pari Biiferian, former Singer Co. chairman^ 
faces forfdtorc of more than S30 naUfon.in alleged illegal pnrfits- 
folkwing another courtroom defeat, tbe Securities aim Exchange Cork, 
missioa said Tuesday. Tbe SEC won an order barring him: from securities 
law violations such as those Jbr which he was benvihted th June 1989 and 
sentenced to four years in prison. ■ ■ T . 

Tbe SECs dvfl suit paralleled the criminal caselwoughi by the L 1 ^' 
Attorney^ Office. He has bets free bri bail white appealing the decisioiMr 

Bank of N.Y. Reports Loss in Quarteij. 

NEW YORK (Reuters) — Bank of NewYoifcCa said Ttusday ihof ir. 
had a loss of S63 million in the first quarter, compared with a profit of 
S1CG mflKon in the first quaner of 1990.' " • : --+: 

The bank also added S343.miIIk«i to its provision for Joan losses, cut iR.. 
dividend 2S percent; to 38 cans, and agreed to sefl a financing unh. ; ~j- 


TRADE: A ^asfrTratik? Qmflieff: 


(Confined from first fiuasce pa^e) 

with the everyday concerns of 
working famflies,” a Democratic - 
strategist said. “They are indiffer- 
ent to who makes the laptop com- 


be swayed by constituents, not'tlw^ 
ones. » : i- 

Take Soiator Uoyd Beni5cn. kj 
Tejas Democrat who heads tbe Ffc 
oanbe Committee. He has not beef; 


JlJr II peroan m wfakh the ipteg»- puter on which drey compose their averse in his career to carrying w*& 

saLSSSsijeaf'Js 


x-traoc ailments. ■ ter for in^ortant constituents, bice 

In the last decade, a smaDnum- oil and^broducas. Now he is * 

fftf nMVmmwnl MV\nAx<mctc manu % ** • « ■ ■■ . • *• 



(er for short-term rates. The pound gained against the | NASDAQ Diary 

The discount and Lombard rates dollar, rising to SI. 7875 from 
were raised at the beginning of S 1.7675. and it edged higher 
February and now stand at their against the mark, to 2.9873 DM 
highest levels in nine years. from 2.9863. 
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Debt Agreement Helps Brazil Get Loan 


Reuters 

NAGOYA Japan — The Inter- 
American Development Bank sig- 
naled on Tuesday that the United 
States and other key shareholders 
would drop objections to a new 
loan to Brazil now that the Third 
World's largest debtor had struck a 
deal with its bank creditors. 

Enrique lglesias, IADB presi- 
dent. sard at the end of a three-day 
annual meeting that the develop- 
ment bank would approve the S350 


million loan to Brazil at a board 
meeting later this month. 

The announcement came only 
hours after Brazilian negotiators 
completed an agreement in New 
York with commercial bank credi- 
tors on clearing an S8 billion dollar 
backlog in interest payments on 
some $50 billion of medium- and 
long-term debt. 

Under the agreement, which 
opens the way to negotiating a re- 
duction in Brazil’s overall commer- 


cial bank exposure. Brazil agreed to 
pay some $2 trillion dollars in cash 
by the end of the year with the 
balance payable in 10-year bonds. 

The United States — the largest 
single shareholder in the bank — 
and other leading industrialized 
countries blocked the IADB loan 
Iasi month, prompting a bitter dis- 
pute with BraziL 

Brazil's total external debt is es- 
timated at SI 20 billion. 


Com: KM wL« ; Mol wen M. 12J7I 
Hh-.ioMvM.i9) ; MM OFffl hit JUT) 
Source: C90E. 


Michdin Sees Loss 
And Plans Layoffs 

Reuters 

PARIS — The tire maker 
Michelin said Tuesday it was 
studying a plan to shed 4.900 
jobs and sard it would post a 
group loss of almost two bil- 
lion francs ($349.4 million) for 
1990. 

In 1989, Michelin had a 
group net profit of Z65 billion 
francs. ‘ 
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ber of prominent economists, many 
of whom have ties to organized 
labor, have developed the view that 
free trade nay be outdated. After 
afl. they argue, Japan has fared wdl 
with one of the most restricti v e 
trade poGdes in the world 
One of rinse economists, Jeff 
Faux, president of the Economic 
Policy institute, a libera] research 
center in Washing ton , says the law 
of comparative advantage only 
bolds in full employment, when 
there is a new job for anyone wbo 
loses one. 


with Mexico. Why? Largely, hi> 
colleagues say, because toe Texas 
border towns, among the poorestg 
communities in the napoo, wouKf 
benefit from increased c q nai gcty; 

On the other side, Reptesemft> 
five. Richard A. Gephardt, the 
House Democratic leader, is a lead- 
er in the fight forbade restriction^ 
Mr: Gephardt comes from Si; 
Louis, winch is threatened with the 
loss of maimfactsmigjtAstoMex^ 
ca 


“When you look at tbe history of Given Mr. Busb’&pcpuiarity &l 

peopie who have been knocked out the snpport he has on the- trade 
of jobs by imports,'’ he said, “they - issue from; House Repribficanjyodr 
haven't combed the ladder into bet- ponenis of the fast track have 
ter. more productive jobs. They’Ve uphill fight They dinner certainty 
stayed out of work or moved down cannot win unless Mr. Gcphardl 
the ladder to wane jobs." takes a proriroenf rale, and eves 

For their part, poutidans tend to then (Ik odds are against them. 
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Horten 189 ibi 

IWKA 311 316 

KaUSog 1*816*50 

Narstodl 58* 580 

Korfhot 48840 483 

KHD 204 194 

KlaeduMr Werke 1*040 1st 

KrunaStoM 15" 155 

Unde 797 800 

Lufthansa T 30 13940 

MAN 389389+0 

Mannt s mann 29829550 

Metaflgesefl SOX 518 

Mnenai Rwdt 2310 2345 

NUdorf 25250 250.10 

PKI 593 595 

Porsche 890 898 

PreuSSDS 33150 335 

PWA 262 265 

RWE 39*5039070 

RMmnetall 348 M 

IfT™ SS"M5 

Siemens 5*858850 



>11 Guinness 

5 Hanson Tr 

11 Hawker Sldd 

Kingfisher 

Land Sec 

Legal Gen Grp 

llrl Uov* Bank 

lid Lonrha 

45 mm kucas Ind 

«|Sj sssssr 

£ » MB Group 

«g 1 

m Pearson Grp 

_Jg '«£ p and O 
^2 .2 PBs&Snflfotrs 

i» 130 prudential 
Ji Rocai eiec 

1 Randlonteln 

Rank Om 
Used Inti 

Reuters 

___ Rolls Rarce 

ong Royal Ins 

15.70 1540 
BJ5 845 Saatchi 
4 4 Sainsburv 

1740 18.10 Sears Holds 

19J0 19JD Shell 

12 12J0 Skbeec 

JM 7JS =>« Chart Bk 
2450 24 Jo Storeh ouse 
7130 11.90 Svm AJUwtce 
1740 1770 L r*4 

ii io ltjg tbsco 
11.90 12 

875 Ld T.l. Group 
570 5.45 Tratataar Hse 
2*40 2670 THF 
450 46* Ullromar 

775 7j5 Unilever 
iS ij5 Utd Biscuits 
1450 15,38 Vickers 
148 149 war Loan Sfti 
35 35 wencome 

1*70 18+0 F.T.30 lodes ; .T| 

7 £ SB SSEUffi 

545 570 Previoos : isos 

9+0 9J0 

1970 1940 ~ 

285 293 Madr 

1870 1*60 


Bonk Montreal 351* 35V. 

Bell Canada 4l4t 4146 

BamtxirtHer A N.Q. — 

Bombardier B 17Vj 171* 

cambtar lOta Uta I 

Cascades 5 5 1 

Dominion Test A 81* 8U> 

Donohue 14 14 

MacMillan Bl 19% 19% 

Memotec 91* 91* 


is 1*5 1 Bk Nava Scetla I5M ism 


Prav. Dor Open lnL239+4Q up 74)71 


Donohue 14 14 

MacMillan Bl 19% 19% 

Memotec 91* 91* * NZ 

Natl Bk Canada 181* 1QU Sup 

Power Com. 171* 17W |a^ 


149k 14«> 
199k 199k 
15Mi I5 Mi 
BV> 81* 
N-Q. 8 
7V. 7VV 
051 054 
31%. 329k 


Provlgo 111* 1 

Quebec Tel 15U. 

OuebecarA 19 

Quebecor B 169k 1 

VJdeotron 1SK I 


KW SS VSSnuuuB ^ S B i*S iX 

414k 41M> BC Phone 199k 199k 

N.a — Wvo 325 325 BPCanoda i59i I5H> 

17Vi 171* A W dyywerwen : H»S1JB Bramaieo BVi 81* 

law 10W Prw * ous : 1BWJ0 Brunswick NO. 1 

5 5 CAE 7>* 7VV 

BVi BU> Camprau 058 054 

14 14 - . ClBC 31%. 321* 

19% 19% Sydney Canadian Pod He 20 7m 

ANZ a* is Can Packers 14% U 

10U, 101* Sis sTS ,?-?5 Can Tire A 24% 26% 

IK 'JJ5 cSSS kn,Tl,rt ” 55! 

isS ^ gglSgS!* ^ ^ wS 

19 19 CofTMkai is ?*S S£ L,Ma 10% WV. 

In IT SS && 

«" |s“, XL I § ass,*"* i-a « 

SJlSr ll, ?•« Oatasco 19H 19% 

iSSA* Mines irn iwS 

m g «?■«!«!!. a law™-* va a 


ira MW 

{» 1? S BoMalnvlIle 
1S ^ “ Coles Myer 

\£ 

139* 139. CSR 
M2641 Dunlop 

Elders IXL 
ICI Australia 

Magellan 

MIM 

Nat Aust Bank 
m* m. News Carp 
S? Nine Network 



AlrUaulde 715 725 « SS SS FCA Inn 7% N.Q. 

Alcatel Aisfham *80 601 2 ®2!£P H » 9% 9 

Avkffls DamuH 496 591 '■** Fhrtcher Cball A 17% T7V* 

Bcmcalre (Cle) e» s»ffl ^CT Resources l.W 1^ FPi 7% 7* 


DUD 17080 
[74J» 17400 
17540 175*0 
[7*70 17*70 
7840 17140 
W25D 18290 

1 8200 182O0 
5300 UB4K3 
BAM IMHO 
tes 1U5« 
f up 744 


BIC 

Banoraln 
sei Bauvauss 
OM *SN<jD 
7jS Carretawr 
70S Cerus 
VS Owroeurs 
Club Med 
Elf-Aoultalne 
Euronel 
Gen. Eoujc 


rai no Sartos 161 345 GoWCare 2« 

MO 2640 I-jy GulfCdoRe* 10 18’ 

610 “5 5S Heesmtl 18% 18% 

B4B 850 "^PbCBonk'nO 4 377 Hernia GW Mines Wr 9% 

3815 3858 J?®***. , 299 199 HoJDnoer N.Q _ 

13913730 Ail ermpa rtes hides : M49.1* Horshom 111* 119k 

Bos ai5 Prerfcws : Wui Hudson's Ear M«k 28% 


OubMed 49349140 — — - 

Ell-AOUltalne 352 35040 Tnlnirs 

Eurone 1 UH 7200 lOKyO 

GeftEau* 2*» 2*75 Akol Electr 

Hortetle 219+0 224 Asoni Chemical 

Hovas 564 564 Aston Glass 

™i“i, 325 332 Bank at Tokyo 

LofartM Camre 411 409 Bridgestone 


Ceorpnd 3950 3925 canon 

Orcal (L ) SS5 555 Casio 

LVJILH. 3900 3920 (Utah 

Malra M3 28+90 DoJ Nippon prtfri 

Mwim Gertn SS7 500 Dohea House 

Michelin B 8740 87+0 Da I wa Securities 

,,2 ET wibMto. < swu Moulinex 12211740 Fanuc 

5i? Ocddeniata 794 797 Full Bank 

118 PfSS^io'GSSf -252748 EorlW* 452.10 454 Full Photo 

^ Ijo Pre?l5»:^SS * Pernod-Ricard izw 1210 Rriitau 

SjS cm Perrier 1502 1527 Hltactll 

1-2 ,, 2; Peweol . 574 5*6 Hitachi Cable 

'VS 'VS, U-Hr6H Prlntemns lAu) 689 685 Honda 

JS asaana noaotecnni IM 38840 Xt no Yakado 

LW IJS Ba«» Central 4550 4515 gggvjfttf* 3*30 KsDlma 

9 ia 9 v! Bco. Santander 5620 5550 *?99 5,40 Konlal Power 

i-S iS Banesto S5 SalirtGobain 471170 4*470 Kawasaki Steel 

HS CEPSA 21OT 2100 5<taon ,895 915 Kirin Brewery 

Jl£ 91 f Draaados 2780 2735 ^-0„ 156* 15*4 Komatsu 

4-” 5 Iberduero 743 744 Rasslguol 739 703 Kubota 

1757-30 T^etaSS 9n m Jte Generate A 43843740 Kyocera 

•MBswr 5 — TI S BEF 

Valeo 4*4 448 MltsublsMKose 


111* llkk 

2HI 28% 

jmasca 27% 27% 

bCD 38% 39% 

lirtertwnw «7% 47% 

Jannack ]*% 16% 

La bah 23% 231* 

LaWowCp 3OTk 30% 

Mackenzie 8 8% 

Moanaimt A 8 7% 

Maritime ISV9 18% 

Mm* Rei 7W 7% 

MocLean Hunter 10% 10% 
fVVUion A 42* 42% 

Homo lad A 7\# 7% 

Noranda T7Va 171* 

Jtaranda Forest 8% 8% 
Nor can Energy 34% 34V. 
Moyu Carp 8% 8% 

Oshawa 33% 33% 

Pagurta A *><» 4% 

Placer Dome l*% l*Vs 
Poco Petroleum 7% 7% 

PWACWP 8% 8% 

ftiebec Sturgeon N.Q. — 
Rayrock 7 % N.Q. 

Renaissance 1*1* 161* 
Rollers B 91* 9% 


070 875 
9.10 9.15 
4.90 S 
3757 JO 


s Draaados 
3 Iberduero 
Telefonica 
5-E.Gcaen 
Pr e vta u i : : 


London 

Allied Lyons 5 M 5.13.,, 

Anglo Am GU 32JB 32*3 Alenta 

; A* Cora 1*78 I6+4 B anco Comm 
AsdO-MFIGa 131 U3 
ass Brit Foods STD 574 Ctotaoteis 
Barclays <60 443 C!R 

Bass 9j» 943 Cred Ital 

BAT. 7.14 7T5 Enlchem 

Blue Circle 2*4 2*7 Ertdpnlo 

BOC Group 5*7 STB Fort n __ 

Boars 377 377 Fertln Rbc 

Bowater *15 6.18 Ftat SPA 

BAe 6*0 *+4 Generali 

BAA 4TB 4J0 IFI 

Bril Airways 1*0 1*0 Itaieem 

British Gas 247 246 Halgas 

BP X33 3J5 itaimobillare 

BrJMtfi Steel 1+5 1.46 Mediobanca 

Brit Te l ec o m 172 1*9 Montedison 

BTR A17 4.17 OllvetTI 

BurmahOII 6*5 AIO Plrein 

cave Wire 5.18 521 RAS 

Cadbury Set. 3** 188 Rlnosconte 

Charter Cons ABO 4*3 Saleem 

Comm Union 5J2 5JU SIP 

CdOfcaan IT* IJ3 SME 

Courtaulds A10 +12 Snlo 

Dataetv 1*3 377 Stonda 

Dixons 1.98 1*5 Slot 

Drlefonleln 5+1 540 Taro Assl RIsp 

Eurotunnel 
F toons 




Singapore 


895 915 Kirin Brewery 

1566 1564 Komatsu 
739 703 Kubota 

438 43740 Kyocera 

34170 344 Matsu Elec Inds 

IJS MgtauElecWta 

*92 *97 Mitsubishi Bk 

464 448 MnsubtaW Kasel 

Mtlsukasni 

. u . Mitsumi 

ore nec 


SOYBEAN OIL (CAT) 

60000 tax- dollars per 100 Ris. 

7SJ5 20.15 May 71.95 JUK 

S*0 2085 Jul 22JD 2230 

MJb 20.M Aua 22+0 22+0 

25.10 21*0 Sep 22*0 22*0 

2+90 21 -OS Oct 2248 22*0 

34*5 21.17 Dec 22*5 2245 

2+15 21 J» Jan 2271 2271 

£22 S-I2 Mar 2272 2259 

23*0 2270 May 

Jul 

Est- Soles Prev. Sales 1U41 

Prev. Day Onen Infc 7BJ14 off99S 


Livestock 


orvDev. 3*4 3*o 

DBS . 11+0 11*0 SKlfRSlS? 

Fraser Heave 9 9 Kj "? ? Kg" 1 *" 

Horrbom Plom 1+7 140 H Bggp S? 1 — 

Haw Par 2*2 2*4 

Hume 3.18 326 Nuwon Yosen 

ft« K S5E tB itI SS^’ooBrai 


Motaran Banka +H Jjl B 


OCBC 

OUB 

OUE 

Sembawang 
Shangrlla 
Slme Darbv 
SIA 

STJOre Land 
Spare Press 


8*0 8*5 fSSpuw: 

^ I SS E,ec 

{‘S 7"S 5Mmazu 

+3 4M UJ-^Oiem 

liSg sSnhamaBk 
’Hr ’?S Sumltama Qtem 
SS A40 suml Marine 
§25 Sumftomo Metal 


5lna Steamship 304 XI* I ToEScEti 

I Slrnlfo Trariln. in I®* 1 V* 9 . 


Str^TrodM. Zg 2W8 «». 
»AI 5*01 .«U~™«ISB aJW a*u United Oversens 170 1.74 nf K r ° oaieTn 

as »iNUETur iiiM w* Sf^Si :WM 

Tokyo EtocPw 

Toman Printing 

* 1 - — ■ Torov Ind. 

Stockholm 

AGA 115 320 Tam a ten t sec 


aga 115 320 Tama tent sec 

Alta Laval 244 242 MkKef2lS : 3gp 

To Oar Readers iEsu 1 I fisH# 4 

Electrolux B 235 230 

Stock prices for Johannesburg and Sao |^§g5. m m! —■ 

Paulo were noi available Tuesday due to {S5fi5dS ,n ia+» IS Toronto 

problems at the source. proeareidAF 1*0 tss awiiMPrier « 

Soob- Scania 288 288 Attileo EhM 

Sandvlk 302 303 Air Canada 9 

SCA-A 112 117 Alberta Energy 

S-E- Banner 72 73 Am Bcrrtck Res 24 


Oshawa 33% 33% 

Pagurta A *¥» 4% 

Placer Dome 16%. 16W 

Poco Polroletim 7% 7V5 

PVVACWP 8% 8% 

ftiebec Sturgeon N.Q. — 
Rayrock 7% NA 

Renaissance 1*1* 161* 

Root* B 9% 9% 

Rothmans 55 N.a 

Bora BankCon at 26% 

Rovol Trustee 9% 8% 

Sceptre Res 345 3+5 

Scoti a Hasp 17% 17% 

Staorom ill) 110% 

Soars Cc" 12% 12% 

Shell Can 40% 40% 

Sherrttt Gordon 7% 7% 

SHLSystemm 7Vj 7% 

Saulham 19% 19% 

Spar Aerospace 13 V, 13% 

StelcaA 7% 7% 

T ecfc B 22% 22% 

Thomson News i*% 16% 

Taranlo Damn ia% 18% 

Torstor B 25% 25% 

Transaita urn 12% 12% 

TransCda Pipe 17% 17% 

Trtlon FlnlA 12% 12% 

Trjmoc 7% 7% 

Trteec A 15% 15% 

unlcura A 078 NJ3 

Wbodwartn Ltd 2.95 3 

&&&&** 


CATTLE (CME) 

40000 ibs.- cents ner lb. 

8270 7+15 Apr 8173 82.15 

7BJ7 72.15 Jun 77T2 77*0 

75*0 70J5 Auo 7+97 7575 

76*0 70.70 Od 74+0 7**5 

76J8 7175 Dec 7670 76*0 

76*0 72*0 Fab 7*40 7640 

77 M 73*5 Apr 7675 77*0 

Est.SafeS Prev. Sales 14T5* 

Prav. Day Open InL 88*28 off 1*60 
FEEDER CATTLE (CME) 

4+000 lbs.- cents Per lb. 

«-W 81T0 Apr 9870 90*0 

89.15 8030 May 8845 88*5 

UT0 80T0 Auo W*5 8735 

83.10 79J5 5at> 07.45 8770 

E-S SS “et 87.32 87*0 

E*S 81T0 Nov S7J0 87*0 

87*5 84*0 Jan 8&7S 87.10 

Mar 86*0 B640 

Est, Sates 2*02 Prev. Sales 2*19 
Prav. Day Open InL 13*16 aft W9 


SJOlb 5*1% — *8% 
533 534% — *9 

538 5*91* —JMta 

UU 6*3 —UVtM 
LIU LM — JBVS 
+24 +2516 — OB 

+35 +36% —SOVj 

8+4 8+4% — *7% 


16870 WTO 
17200 172*0 

iSSRS 

177+0 177*0 
18040 18030 
182*0 182*0 
1SZ*0 18340 
184*0 USJD 


21*5 21+3 
21*7 21*8 
22*7 22.10 

77Tt 2223 
2235 22+0 
2240 2249 

22.71 2265 

2232 22*5 
22*5 
22*5 


8175 8177 
77T7 77+2 
7+82 7520 

7625 7+40 
7650 7&Jt) 

76 SO 74+0 
7+75 7+95 


90*5 90*7 
8870 88+0 
87*0 .87*7 
87*0 87+7 
87.15 87+7 

87.15 87+5 

8675 B7JM 
88+0 8+50 


I Season Season 

HMi Law Open High Low Ckae Cha 

1538 1215 Mar 1220 1212 E217 1233 

1385 1245 May 1253 >260 1253 12*1' 

LH5 1260 Jut 1280 1285 1280 1287 

EM. Sales 5A20 Prrv.Sates 4759 
Pw+DayOMninL 45+9B. 004+4*7 . . 

ORANGE JUICE INYCJD 
15JKM Rts.-C*nts P«r lb. 

190*0 mso May 117*0 11875 1177S 117+0 

180*0 10248 Jul 11Un HUB 117*0 11775 . 

izrxn 10+00 sap 11+10 11*35 117+0 VM*o 

11740 I1L00 Nov HffiJBS TULOO 118*0- 117 JD 

I197S moo Jon 1773s HUD 11775 117+5 

11970 11535 Mor n«S 

EK- Sates Prav. Salas 38* 

Prav. Day Open InL 5*S7 oH790 


Metals 

HI GRADE COPPER (COMEX) 

25*00 Ibo.- cants par Rl 

117J0 99*5 APT 107.10 10740 

17*8 97*0 May 107*0 10820 

115*0 10270 J«ffl M6+0 187*0 

■ 113*0 9*40 Jul 1*6*0 10+80 

10+30 10200 Aug 

S £2 ■“ » 

106w3S 101 JX) Oct 

ItJMO IDlitt NOV 

K • ^ 5S? 10UB 10WC 

18510 - WJ40 Fab 

%30 Mnr mSB 109*0 

ffiS S s m:ffl 

Ok 

Jon 

6*1- Sates 4+80 Prav. Sates 4+30 
Prav. Day Oaen Int. 3X728 UP290 
SILVER (COMEX) 

5+00 Itoy at- cents pot tray oz. 

-UffiJB 3*9 * Apr 4E20 4028 

35M May 401* 4804 
389* 389* Jun 

fS?.S 3(30.1 Jul «K0 410* 

*54* 3674 Sep 413* 4154 

<215 »4* Dk 41+0 422* 

5WJ) 4019 Jan 

*13+ M+ Star 427* 427+ 

55? Wa¥ 4348 * a * 

557+ 395+ Jul 


70+48 10+70 
108+8 W7J5 
Wf+0 HM+D 
105*0 10+85 

warn 
105*0 105*5 
TB458 
10470 
KOTO 103+5 

M240 

10290 mas 

101+5 
101*8 l«X85 
100+5 
99*5 
99+5; 


EM. Sales 1*80 Prav. Sates 7+32 
Prev.OavOpanlntJOOLSBl oR993 
PLATINUM fNYMEl 
SOirov ot- dMign per troy ok. 

55+50 37340 Apr 40240 405*0 

S284D 378*0 Jul 4084'.! 4m® 

5TXOO 38340 OCt 41270 41X30 

45140 387*0 Jon 41X80 41813 

438*0 39+00 Apr 42X00 423*0 

_ Jul 42740 42740 

Est Solos 1*70. Prev. Sates *13 
Prav. Day Open tat. 13*77 
PALLADIUM {NYME1 

Moray m-douanpor ox 

12575 80*0 Jun 94*0 9575 

119+0 8075 SOP 9*00 9*75 

2S£ WJB 

13575 8875 Mar 

EstSctao Prav.SgteL 14S 
Prav. Day Open tat +391 
GOLD (COMEX} 

MH troy 00^ donors per myox. - 

SS SSL MaM K+00 : 

349*0 3SU0 AVry 

464JD 35+60 Jun 3*4*0 M83D : 

4*8*0 360*0 Aua 348*0 37170 : 

«4*0 343*0 Oct 373.10 37X40 ; 

413*0 366*0 Dec 37+80 37770 1 

45+50 37840 Feb 

37XM Apr 383*0 383*0 S 
4*7*0 301*0 Jun 

43+5© M Aus 

41+80 38940 OCT 

405*0 392*0 Doc 

ERSOta 2*000 Pipy. Sole* 20*68 
Prav. Day Open I nt. 10 1+23 up 52 


mT Low open Mor Low Ohm 

tl*2 C C M3* Sap rut 9UI YLlS-.n**. 

91+4 • 9E7T Dee ' 9TJJ7 9X07 91*2 91*3 

91*9 9+M MOT TUB 91*2 MSB 9058 

EA Sates T- Prav.5ates-79.92S- - 

Prey. Dov Open wumm M XBB 
BRITISH POUND UMM3 
Spar pound- Ipotnl aguotk SOflOOI 
19*00 ■ 1 789* Jon.-l J5M. L7244 LIST? 1*734 

1*5 1+92S Sep*il7«G 17340 1700 17532 

17900- 1+290 DiC '.17330 L7330 133» 17372' 

Est Sates Prav. Sam 9+M 

Prav. Day Open InL 26*oi 0HI19 - ' 

CANADIAN DOLLAR OMM}' ' -1 ' 

S oar dir- 1 paint sat, ' H - 

MX , 7995 JWI *630 J422 **15 +630 

- -8W- 7905 Sap *539 JH*8c *557 JM 

JEW *135 "Dec *512 JHT2 *510 *514 

*457 *268 Mor *428 +470 +421 MMfl 

*330 Jun __ * *Sl 

est.sotea Pntv.Sotes VJ38 

Prav. DoyOptn lot 2173* up 114 
GERMAN MARICtlMM) 
spar work- 1 potataguotemaam 
+870 . 4783 -Jl« +727 *972 *915 -+M5 

■SS -ES -3K J SE - W5 Skb 

£m sm Dec- 4*70 4870 4070 JB09‘ 

+BD 4750 Mar 

I S^DraOpenlJtSwfSIK" " ' - 

JAPANESE YEN CUHU*> 

Prav. Day Ocen InL 46*85 apl+es 
SWISS FRANC HMM) 

w. j«8- 

Ai ^ i^sotes autes 'T 

Prev. Day Open lot. 3+397 up 790 


! Industrials 

| WTTpNltHYCE). - 
50*aouBb- cants par ox .. 

* M*5 4440 May M2 |t 89*0 

8770 6S+7 Jul *770 87+9 

SS “■£ gd 74JW 7+90 

7070 *375 DOC 70*0 70+8 

TUS MU -.Mar- 7170 TxSt 

2S S-S V ar 71:70 ' 7,JB 

__71_a> 6+50 JM 72*0 72*0 

Prev. Day Open InL 44+41 UG34C 
HEATING OIL CTtYME) ' 

42*eoaol- rants per pat 

SS V* 5*** ' 5 * JQ 


4+00 JM raiuc 53.70 

^ m 


Financial 


HOGS (CME) 

4+000 lbs.- cents per lb. 

54.95 4.1 <V1 Apr 5280 53*7 

59.30 tITJQ Jssn 5+95 $7_5B 

S+2S 4870 Jul 56+5 57.10 

5+50 4+90 Aug 53+0 54.17 

■*943 42 SO Oct 4880 4970 

48+0 4+50 Dec 4840 48+2 

4875 4+5B Feb 4777 4777 

4+40 45*0 APT 4+40 48+0 

Est Sates d+32 Prev. Sales +882 
Prev. Dav Open InL 23J07 ott 5*5 
PORK BE LUES (CME) 

40*00 ibs.- cents ear lb. 

2-12 4970 May *470 *5.15 

7U0 50-73 Jul *3+0 6375 

70*3 51+0 Auo SJ7? 6O+0 

63*0 56*0 Feb 5859 5895 

41*0 58*0 Mar 

Est. Sates 4799 Prav. Sdles 5*20 
Prev. Day Open Int 1178* UP200 


Zurich 


5270 33*0 
5+95 57+7 
5+45 56*5 

K+S 5395 
48*0 48*0 
4840 48+5 

4777 47+5 

46+0 4+37 


*395 *477 
*212 * 2*2 
5*75 5975 
3895 59+0 


US T. BILLS (IMM) 

51 ml II Ion- Pte of 100 od. 

*49? 9LS2 Jun 94+8 94+9 94+2 94+4 — jn 

9J« te. «a WM H2 J 

*3*5 93+7 Mar ®1 

Est.SotM Prav. Scries 5,1*8 93X1 

Prev. Dav Open I r*. 4+375 aHM4 


93+7 Mar 
.Jun 



78*0 

82*2 5370 DOC 58*0 58+0 

5*-S) 53+0 Jan. -58+0 38+5 

57+0 5273 Feb «wi 57 JO 

5490 51+0 Mar US 5470 

5M0 - HUB Apr cin ctjc 

SjITO 48*0 Jni 51*0 51*0 

susssssagi 

p is jsr. ss as 

■ Jul ^ WJO 1289'- 

K5S- *W'-l*+2 1970 
. 2*^3 1490 seo m Htt 

'SIS SSJ 

ss ss tss ms 

g» H S'”® as- 

n S? BS 3£ 

3JS JZ-29 - May 1970 1*5 

5S ywn. . 1978 nS 

22,11 17JB Jril jajN 1091 

jgkJS lIS 

^SS-Openra^V^S 35 

M'S Sffi f f av *9.15 

5490 -Jun . 6+50 6+9B 

8270 «7 5 Jut t ,,vjo *4*0 

Stm SS AUO «*5 «S 

SvS "9*70 5990 

5S S-S Oct 57*0 BJO. 

- - •” Prev. Scdea 22*77 .- 

Ptev. Day Onm ta*. 82723 up B?; • 


87.10. 88+0 
8+05 8+81 
74.15 7455 

SKIS 
MJ5 7170 
7170 71+9 
7100-7175 


5475 5440 
SU0 53.55 
5378 5350 
53*5 5475 , 

34.99 44 01 

-5+22 5+45 

573 5750 
»i» 58+0 

.K.‘gs: 

gf is 

ns ns 


20.76 2077 
1995 20*5 

HZ* 19*3 


19+0 lf+r 
1978 19+5 

19^_ 19+8 
1978 IMS 

J* 35 

1975 19J3 : 

W.» »-M 

1930 1970 

1973 1973 

1931 1971 
1930 1970 , 


1 *130 
.44.10 

ax 

59.90 
5770 
5490 55*0 

SS.S38 


+3£ . 

■ +J »- 


Adtaimi 
AJusutsse 
UU HaMlnas 
Brown Bovert 
CJbaGtagv 
C5 Holding 
Eleklrow 
Fischer 
Intend bcount 


■75 890 
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EUROPE 


Germany Reports 
Monthly Trade Gap 


CotnjueJ Jr. Our 5«ri . r nff: 

FRANKFL RT — GsrmjEj. 
sirugglins *iifc ihe effecL* of reuni- 
fies tion and ihe Gulf aar. reported 
Tuesda> a yawning balar.ce-of- 
paymenis deficit for the second 
month in a row. 

The Federal Statistics Office said 
the current account showed j defi- 
cit of 1.7 btiiion Drctschc marks 
lSl.0 billion) in Ferrary, more 
chan three times the cefi’d: that 
many financial ar.aiysti had pre- 
dicted. It also issued a revised .Jan- 
uary figure of 11 billion DM. the 
worst deficit in eight years. The 
January defia: was reused from 
1.2 billion DM. 

The current account covers trade 
in both goods and services. 

The February surplus in mer- 
chandise trade widened 10 bil- 
lion DM from S.5 ir-iUion DM :n 
January bui was still we-i below the 
10.6 billion DM surplus recorded 
in February 1990. 

Imports rose 14 percer.; ir Feb- 
ruary. and exports fe’.l 3.9 percent. 

“Our surpluses are melting away 
like snow." said Karl-He;nz 
Schlotehauer. an economist at 
Deutsche Bank. “Because of the 
storm of imports and weak ecf-no- 
mies abroad, we are going to have 
to live with further reductions. Nat- 
urally. this doesn’t help the mark.” 

Germany usually has 2 high sur- 
plus. but the opening of the eastern 
German market to Western goods 
has spurred a large influx of im- 
ports. encouraged by the collapse 
of much of the economy b the east 
since reunification in October. 

“There is too much consumption 
and too little investment in east 
Germany." Mr. Schioithauer said. 
“The mix is not correct and this is 
showing up in the current ac- 
count." 

The balance was pushed further 
into deficit bv Gemiam's 3 billion 


DM contribution 10 the allied war 
effort in the Gulf. Another 6 billion 
DM was transferred in March. 

Germany had a current-account 
surplus of ICW billion DM in 19X9 
and 71.9 billion DM in 1990. 

The sLaiisttcs office is to issue a 
breakdown of figures for the for- 
mer West and East Germany in a 
few days. I R ewers, ArPl 

■ Pension Rise in East 

The government announced 
Tuesday a IS pcrcrnH rise in pen- 
sions i.-i eastern Germany and of- 
fered civil servants in the west extra 
financial incentives to work in (he 
economically depressed region. 

Reuters reported from Bonn. 

The average pension in eastern 
Germany will rise to 820 DM. jusi 
over half the average in western 
Germany. Monthly salary supple- 
ments paid to civil servants who 
move east 10 help rebuild central 
and local government will rise by 
nearly 800 DM a month to a maxi- 
mum of 2.500 DM. 


Investor's Europe 


Fr&nkfurl 

DAX 



Exchange 

Amsterdam 


CBS Trend 


Brussels 


Stock Index 


5818.87 5797.12 +0.38 


Frankfurt 


DAX 


1582.11 1579.95 -0.14 


Frankfurt 


FAZ 


677.11 


672.44 aO.69 I 


Helsinki 


HEX 


1172.50 1186.40 -1.17 


London 


Financial Times 30 1998.00 1999.00 -0.05 


London 


FTSE 100 


2527.20 2529.90 -0.11 


Madrid 


General Index 


281.12 


279.64 


a0.53 


Milan 


MIB 


1157.00 1160.00 -0.26 


Paris 


CAC 40 


1845.96 1847.57 -0.09 


Stockholm Aftarcvariden 


1053.20 1067.70 -1.36 


Vienna 


Stock Index 


585.37 


582.77 +0.45 


Zurich 


SBS 


625.10 624.40 


a0.11 


Sources: Reuters. AFP 
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Swiss Panel Warns Omni’s Bankers 


Reuters 

BERN — The Swiss Federal 
Banking Commission on Tuesday 
threatened to punish banks for 
what it called irresponsible deal- 
ings with Omni Holding AG. the 
conglomerate that has been ac- 
cused of falsifying financial data to 
help raise capital. 

Banks forced Omni to seek court 
protection from creditors last 
month. The conglomerate wem on 
ac acquisition spree in recent years 
and ran up debts of 3 billion Swiss 
francs (S2.1 billion) on assets it 
claimed are worth 4 billion francs. 

Omni and Werner Rev. its for- 
mer chairman, are the subject of 


Swiss and German criminal investi- 
gations regarding the value of the 
company's holdings. 

"There are many obscurities 
lurking in the Omni undergrowth." 
said Kurt Hauri. bank commission 
director. 

He said some banks, which he 
declined to name, had extended 
large credits to Omni without mak- 
ing the necessary notification to the 
commission. 

Mr. Hauri said the banks were 
not well enough informed about 
the true state of Omni’s finances. 
"Werner K. Rev was security 
enough for them." 

Omni had attempted to ease its 


financial problems by selling its 53 
percent stake in Adia AG. the em- 
ployment agency, for 770 million 
francs. Bui Adia" blocked the move 
when Omni tried to include shares 
deposited as collateral for a loan 
made by the subsidiary. 

Among other Omni assets, are a 
49 percent stake in International 
Leasing Group, which has five sub- 
sidiaries under court-appointed 
management because of a failed 
debt restructuring. Omni was to 
have provided a £40 million t$70.7 
million) infusion as pan of the re- 
structuring. Air Europe LltL one 
of the 1LG subsidiaries, was 
grounded as a result of the failure. 



CorrynW by Our Staff From Dispatcher 

PARIS — Pechiney S.A said 
Tuesday that its 1990" profit was 
hun by falls in the value of the 
dollar and in the price of alumi- 
num. 

But the French state-owned 
packaging and metals group said 
that an exceptional gain of 2.69 
billion francs from the sale of its 
Paris headquarters helped its net 
attributable profit to rise 47 per- 
cent. to 4.91 billion francs (S858 
million). Profit in 1989 was 3.34 
billion francs. 

Excluding one-time gains, net at- 
tributable profit fell 19 percent, to 
2J13 billion francs in 1990. from 
2.76 billion francs in 1989. 


Consolidated sales for the group, 
the world's largest packaging con- 
cern since its acquisition of Ameri- 
can National Can in 1988. were 
down 13 percent, to 76.86 billion 
francs from 88.47 billion. 

Pechiney International, which 
groups its foreign interests in alu- 
minum. packaging and aviation 
components, had a decline in net 

f rofiu to 907 million francs from 
.29 billion francs. Pechiney said 
the average price of aluminum on 
the London Metal Exchange in 
1990 was 15 percent lower in dollar 
terms than in 1989. {AFP. Reuters 1 

■ Insider-Trading Charge 

Samir Traboulsi, a Lebanese 


businessman, was charged Tuesday 
with insider trading during a gov- 
ernment-backed raid on Societe 
Ginerale. judicial sources quoted 
by Reuters said. 

He was released on bail of 23 
million francs, the sum he is alleged 
to have made in illegal trading of 
Sociite Gen&rale shares before an 
abortive raid by a financial compa- 
ny in 1988, the sources said. 

In January. Mr. Traboulsi was 
charged in connection with trading 
in shares of Triangle industries Inc. 
before it was bought by Pechiney in. 
1988. Those charges are pending. 


Nenkirdien Named 
As Hoesch Chairman 

4 genre France- Presse 

DORTMUND. Germany — 
The steel group Hoesch AG said 
Tuesday that Karl-Joseph Neukir- 
chen had been unanimously elected 
chairman to succeed Detlev Roh- 
wedder. 

Mr. Neukirchen. 49. is the head - 
of the engineering group Kloekner- 
Humboldt-Deutz. where he was re- 
sponsible for a draconian reorgani- 
zation. 

Mr. Rohwedder. 58. left Hoesch 
in August to run the agency priva- 
tizing slate-owned enterprises in 
eastern Germany. He was killed 
last week in an attack for which the 
Red Army Faction claimed respon-' 
sibility. 


ADS: France to Allow Comparisons 


(Coatinued from first finance page) 

goods and services. The goods and 
services being compared must be of 
the same nature, and sold under the 
same conditions. And dorms must 
not be untruthful, misleading or 
denigrating. 

This is broadly the scope of the 
measures being contemplated by 
the EC in preparation for the inau- 
guration of a European single mar- 
ket at the beginning of 1993. 

The Community already has a 
directive banning misleading ad- 
vertising. and Mr. Julien said the 
aim now is to bring legislation in 
member countries into line on com- 
parative advertising as goods and 
services increasingly cross fron- 
tiers. The spread of satellite televi- 
sion means that advertisements are 
crossing borders as well. 

Mr. Julien said the proposed EC 
ruling will ban denigration of com- 
petitors, and insist that such adver- 
tising is limited both to what can be 
objectively verified and to a com- 
parison of like with like sold under 
similar circumstances. 

In Brussels recently, the ECs 
consultative committee of consum- 
er organizations called for the in- 
troduction of comparative adver- 
tising throughout the community, 
subject to safeguards. They argued 
that such advertising benefits con- 
sumers by favoring market pene- 
tration of new products or small 
companies and stimulating compe- 
tition. 

Mr. Julien said tbe Commis- 
sion's goal "is to defend the con- 
sumer." 

According to a study carried out 
by Saalchi & Saatchi of France, 
about one-quarter of advertising in J 


the United Stales is comparative, 
much of it in a hard-ball style that 
would not be acceptable under the 
proposed EC ruling. 

Britain already allows compara- 
tive advertising under a voluntary 
code of conduct, which may have to 
be modified once EC legislation 
comes into force. 

“We allow a certain amount of 
puffery," said Caroline Crawford 
of the British Advertising Stan- 
dards Authority. “Virtually every 
washing powder claims to wash 
whiter. We consider that to be sub- 
jective and difficult to prove." 

Under the proposed EC legisla- 
tion. however, an advertiser mak- 
ing such hyperbolic claims could be 
asked to provide paxif. “White is 
white." said Mr. Julien. “You can 
use equipment to prove whether or 
not one thing is whiter than anoth- 
er.” 


ADVERTISEMENT 


BASS p.l.c 

(CDRs) 


Thr Board o( Dirwlnr of 8a"* p.l.c. 
las announced that shm-huldem. V%hn 
an- ivpislrred in ihc book* of the Omn- 
ium on IB March 1991 will l* cniilk-d 
In rwono one new share of 25p for five 
»IH shares of 25p. 

iinnv-quenilv the undersigned desig- 
nate-. iii\. ep. n\ 36 of I he CDRs for 
this purpose. 

AMSTERDAM DEPOSITARY 
COMPANY N.V. 

WstenJam. April 4. 1991. 


Plants have fed 
the world and cured its ills 
since life began. 

Now were destroying their 
principal habitat 
at the rate of 
50 acres even minute. 
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GROUPE 


MOULINEX 

Profits 1990 : substantial improvement 
daring the second half 


T he group sales evolution and even more the group 
profits progressed very positively in the last halt of 
1990. As lorecasted. there has been a definite reco- 
very since the end ol June. 

From June to December, sales rose from FF 2,514 million to 
FF 5.964 million and profits from FF -25 million to FF + 160 
million. 


Consolidated pm fits 
(million F) 

1990 

1989 

Sales 

5.964 

5,126 

Operating profits 

368 

329 

Current profits 

192 

225 

Net profits alter tax 

160 

180 

Net profits Group share 

134 

153 

Cashflow 

424 

3B0 


The Board of Directors of Moulinex S.A. balanced the 1990 
accounts during the meeting held on 5 April 1991 . 

- Group sales rose by 16.3% to FF 5,964 million and 10% 
on a constant basis. 

- Operating profits progressed in proportion to the develop- 
ment of business. 

- Current profits were directly affected by the financing on 
the British market of the acquisitions of Swan and Girmi in 
1989. 

- Net profits at FF 160 million suffered from the effects of 
perturbations occurred on high-profit markers ot the Group, 
such as the Middle-Easi and microwave ovens. 

- Cash flow improved from FF 380 million in 1989 to FF 424 
million and will enable the financing of the industrial invest- 
ment program of the new Group in 1991 . 

Sales at the end of inarch 1991 

S ince 7 January 1991 . when Krups was acquired, the 
Group is Being reorganized to implement industrial, 
commercial and structural synergies that should 
produce first results as from the secorid half of the year. 


(minion FF) 

Jan. Id March 1991 

Jan. la March 1990 


rthxnan 

•worn Mbps 


MDuhne* Group 

1.740 

1.36? 

7.226 

MouMiexS.A. 

- 

1.184 

918 


- Consolidated sales with Krups amounted to FF 1 .740 mil- 
lion. 

- Sales without Krups reached FF 1 .362 million, up by 1 1% 
despite of a depressed situation on certain markets 

- Krups sales were satisfying in Europe, up by 16.8%, but 
badly affected by the economic situation in the USA. Gene- 
rally they were +2%. 

The Annual General Meeting of Shareholders 
is scheduled for 18 June 1991 
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Prizes — U.S. journalism’s highest honor — for 
“distinguished reporting on international 
affairs.” 
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'Japan Reluctant to Invest in East Europe Convertible Bonds 

&K» a “-‘ i,,-tab,, “ To Cut Fuii Profit 

M Europe - K£ 3 £ «JRS?5 [ 2 S!HSi! ** j°! n ‘ ™ tun ?" U J * 

ed;ihw ihe region is loo risky aod has poliSv 
deeded gainst making lara m vesimoW 
Hungaryhas received tV region's biggest 

inves,S 
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’ fTotWion iw w -s' Europe was “so convenient as a profitable area 

Wi irjApOTr • ■* rmw .•/.•• For investment.” 

m^SMkSSSS^!^^ Wlaievar Ibe reason, Japanese officials con- 
5a^^Sfe¥ Scon J u ?- cede that Eastern Europe £*rtuall> a place of 

investuS^dr money. 

HmgaryhL received £ US™®!? ‘ , Ja P an “ e firms usually tend to invest first in 

sh-arTof JaDan^ml^ 5 bl &* 1 Amenta.” said a Japanese diplomat in Hunga- 
Snting toSsSfll ,n ^ment. ty. The next stage u^nbe^t Asia. The nest 

*£ !V oi r i *“r «S>i * Europe, first England and 

contrast, ' Sin^Wesi ■ " GennaDy ^ nd „ lbcn toe other EC countries. The 

have frmnp.Jfiri it^irvith-ji, co mp*toifiS . uwtt stage is Central and Eastern Europe.” 

iv'and fanned several thon^lrf- n,1Ilto ^ un ^" . * n ** ^Ptoria after the ousting of Commu- 

J< ^‘ Venn,res * “f resb,es “ «* ocw governments otpcct- 
^ to ,ndusu y- for' ed a cascade of investment from foreign compa- 
. SSSt, !^ 651 ? Uzuki Motor Co. nw?- As world leaders pledged to help feme the 
STJSSi 1 S?' Jap “ s autoraak- «Spn s wheezing economies. hotels in Prague. 
2L“ S™2.®JF 0Ul of *“ scramble m Budaprat and Warsaw were filled with execu- 
^tem^uro^ Volkswagen AG, Genera] Mo- ^ chanting the new mantra of Eastern Eu- 
UHJ Cotp. and Fiat SpA are set to make major raP 61 joint venture. 
mvgm«ts totaling m the bilh'ons of dollars in . But the enthusiasm bogged down in the reali- 

bomo, - Czechoslovak, Polish and Hungarian 1 * es °f Easiem Europe's backward industries, 
auto companies. flabby work forces and boreaucraDC inefDdra- 

Japanese offidals explain that their consen- Economic slowdowns in the United Stales 
suS-oriented companies move slowly into new ^ Western Europe, combined with Gulf war 
niakets. They also note that Western Europe ^Pf-nditures, reduced the amount of funds 
and the United States have historically closer availa ble for the region, 
ties with Eastern Egrope, including large emi- , Even so, money from Western Europe and 
grt cominunities from the region. toe United States has seeped into Hungary. 

6w their camion in Eastern Eurooe— where Czccb ? sl ° v ^ and Pola “ d - wfa jch have the 
Japanese investment apparently totals less than re 8J c ® s hemthtesi economics. New investment 
$20 million -r seemstosHeni lai^v iftoma know-^ “« essential to modernizing 
pesamistic ^praisal of the regSLnomic ™ “ 

pofendaL Japanese exeoitivesoo not share in financial laws that 

the 1 enthusiasm of some of thdr American r i 

counterparts. But Eastern Europes hopes for Japanese 

evj^tZn ™ ,. , °»ney seem destined to be rebuffed bv Tokvo. 

“7 thmJun e a U,Ue “About investment, of course the Czech sov- 

m emmcai “ requesting more and more because 
Budapest, adding that be didn t think Eastern practically speaking there are no joint ven- 


tures.” said a Japanese diplomat in Prague. 
“Any Lime I meet with Czech government offi- 
cials. they request me to make joint ventures." 

Senior Japanese executives visited the region 
last year in two major delegations that received 
red-carpet treatment. The "folio w-up report bv 
one of the groups acknowledged that “it will 
lake some time" before Japan decides on any 
large-scale investments in the region. 

Suzuki Motor Co. and C. lioh & Co. are 
expected to establish the first major Japanese 
venture next month by finally signing an accord 
for a $40 million investment in a new auto 
factory near Budapest. It is expected to start 
operations in bte 1992, reaching an annual 

output of 50,000 Suzuki Swifi passenger cars. 

The project's timing is apparently coinciden- 
tal to the fall of communism — negotiations 
began in the mid-1980s, a time when the Berlin 
Wall seemed immovable. Hungarian officials 
hope the plant will be a profitable precedent 
that attracts future ventures. 

“We expea the time erf the real moves will 
come later," said a Hungarian government offi- 
cial. “It has not come yet.” 

Japan’s most important contribution has 
been billions of dollars id commercial loans and 
bond issues, primarily for Hungary. Japanese 
banks are H angary’s largest creditors, holding 
as much as SS billion of ihe country's $21 
billion in foreign debt. 

The Hungarian National Bank expects yen 
bonds floated in Tokyo to account for about 
S400 million of Hungary's estimated SI billion 
in bond issues this year. Tokyo banks are ex- 
pected to provide $100 million to S200 million 
of the approximately S500 million that Hunga- 
ry needs in commercial loans for 1991. 
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Cemfiilra h Ov Stef? 

TQk> O — A depressed 

pnee and the weak yen sparked a 
major redemption of Fuji Bank 
Ltd.'s Swiss franc convertible 
bonds, which will ccnirioute :r> 
sharply reduced profits for the fi- 
nancial year mat ended March .*!. 
a bank executive said Tuesday. 

Other leading Japanese banks, 
which raised considerable >umv 
through similar instruments. al*o 
face profit declines. 

Convertible bonds were a popular 
means Tor Japanese banks to rahe 
funds while the Tokyo stick market 
was rising in the bte' i 9Ws. The iurc 
of capital gains from convening the 
bonds to equity allowed the banks 
to issue the' securities with interest 
rates as low as OJ percent. Buyers 
can convert the bonds to stock a: a 
preset price, so a gain beyond that 
level could trigger conversions. 

But 95 percent of the holder* of a 
1989 Fuji issue of SCO miihon Swiss 
francs 1 555*1.6 million) did not con- 
vert their bonds to stocks, and the 
bank executive said mi's; presum- 
ably have exercised options to stii 
the securities back to the company 
for a premium to face value. 

Fuji’s stock was at 2.400 yen 
tS17J0> on Jan. 14. when the op- 
tion was due to be exercised, far 


OARS: U.S. Autoniakers Pursue a r Lost Generation 9 That Never Considers Buying Domestic 


(Cofituned from first finance page) 
nc’in the early ’60s and-has. never 
had much- success here. Mazda’s 
first cars imported here had faulty 
rotary engines and other problems. 
Even some early Hon das had de- 
fects.- v r 

Detroit automakers are trying to 
build vehicles that will erase the 
bitjer memories of yesteryear's Pin- 
tos and V dares. Ford Motor Co.'s 
Taurus and Chrysler' s mini-vans 
exetnplify models that have dem- 
onstrated vastly improved quality 
and have also been popular sellers 
because of .innovative design. 1 

But altering the perceptions of 
young buyers, who are not familiar 
with domestic models and. never 


that they bought an Oklsmobik while about 46 percent drive cars 
even if they thought it was every bit made by foreign manufacturers, 
as good as a Honda,” said Chris Of course, many believe U.S. 
Cedergren of J.D. Power & Asso- automakers are failmg to win back 
dates, an automotive marketing import buyers for precisely ihe rea- 
company in Agoura Hills. Calj/or- son they first lost them: Too few of 


which Chrysler asserts are superior The S 12.000 Mitsubishi Eclipse, for 


made by foreign manufacturers. to Hondas and Tovotas. example, is designed in Japan but 

Of course, many believe U.S. "People think all Japanese prod- assembled at the Diamond-Star 
automakers are failmg to win bock ucts are good and all American plant in Bloomington. Illinois, a 
import buyers for precisely the rea- products are bad," Mr. lacocca de- joint venture of Chrysler and the 
sou they first lost them: Too few of dared last year in a televised adver- Mitsubishi Motors Corp. h is nnu- 
the Big Three's models are compel- tisemenL “Now that's got to stop." ally identical to Chry sler's Eagle 


example, is designed in Japan but 


Overall, the Big Three’s share of 
the U5. car market has dwindled 
to 67 percent. That statistic, howev- 
er, does not apply to all age groups 
equally. Generally, older drivers 
prefer domestic makes, while youn- 
ger ones, especially in thdr 20s and 
30s, prefer foreign makes. 

Aixording to a J.D. Power study, 
86 percent of the cars bought by 
people 65 years of age and older are 
domestic brands while only 14 per- 


grewup with them, is proving to be cent of the people in that age group 
a daunting problem. . buy foreign makes. 

“A lot of jxople would have In the 25-to-34 age group, 56 


itlve in performance, quality and 
style. Independent researchers still 
give the Japanese models generally 
higher ratings for quality, value 
and reliability. 

'"Honda and Toyota haven’t 
made many mistakes,” said Marlin 
Swig, a San Francisco dealer who 
sells imported and domestic 
brands. “Consumers are acting in a 
rational way.’* 

Mr. lacocca disagrees. He 
blames the nation's “inferiority 


lisemenl. “Now that s got to stop." ally identical to Chry sler’s Eagle 
Owners of foreign cars appear to Talon and Plymouth' Loser, pro- 
be too savvy to be swayed by such duced on the same assembly line, 
tactics, said Laurel Cutler, vice .... 


tactics, said Laurel Cutler, vice 
chairman erf the FCB/Leber Katz 


Of the 50 million to 60 million 


trouble admitting to tbeir peers 


buy foreigH makes. complex” for causing consumers to 

In the 25-to-34 age group, 56 choose Japanese models over 
percent drive domestic models, .Chiyslers, Dodges and Ptymouths. 


advertising agracyandafomeT households that buy new cars and 
Chryslenrice president tracks every few vears. a quarter 

“Instead,” she said, “they have ~mnmted 

to hear from domestic owners. 'It's f° buying foreign brands, occord- 
a wonderful car. I haven't had a ’" 8 Char ‘? S, r n M » n 
lick of trouble.' And then it will be P.M® AB *» Bloomfield Hills, 
a long and hard battle before peo- ^ 

pie change.” for Cad,Uac 31,(1 Pontiac ' 

When Big Three automakers “The carmakers have to try to go 
have teamed up with Japanese after the very young,” he said. “By- 
partners to develop or buila mod- the time you get into your 40s. it's 
els, they have achieved some hits, too late to win you back.” 


below the 3.590 yen at the end of 
May I9R9, when the bonds were 
issued. The stock currently irade*. 
at 158i). 

Meanwhile, the Swiv> franc ha> 
advanced l«> more than 45 yen from 
80 yen when the bonds were sold. 
The franc's rise made the option to 
put the bonds back to Fuji aurac- 
tive. and it swelled the bank's re- 
pavmeni obligation in yen terms. 

Fuji must pay a 1625 percent 
premium on a 500 million Swiss 
franL zero-coupon offering, and 
4.625 percent on its 300 million 
franc 0 5 percent coupon tranche. 

The executive did not specify rhe 
size of Fuji's loss on the redemp- 
tions. Analysts predicted it could 
have been more than 20 billion yen. 
Fuji is to report its annual results, 
including the bond loss. May 27. 

Fuji is projecting its operating 
profit for the fiscal year just ended 
ai 2f.i0 billion yen. down from 296.9 
billion yen in the previous period. 

Other Japanese banks faced sim- 
ilar redemptions, but analysts said 
none were stung as badly as Fuji 
since their issues were smaller. 

Among major bank convertible 
issues eligible for early redemption 
m the fiscal \ ear just ended. Mitsui 
Trust & Banking Co.'s 200 million 
Swiss franc issue and Hiroshima 
Bank Ltd.'s 100 million Swiss franc 
issue remained largely unconvert- 
ed. an analyst said. 

Other bonks may have to face the 
music in September Sumitomo 
Bank Ltd. has 700 million Swiss 
francs of convertibles it may have 
to redeem. Doi-Ichi [Lingvo Bank 
Ltd. one billion francs. Tokai Bank 
Ltd. 300 million francs, and Bonk 
of Tokyo Lid. 500 million francs. 

(Feuiers. AFP\ 

■ Insurance Rules to Relax 

Regulations governing foreign 
insurance firms in Japan would be 
abolished under proposals to de- 
regulate the insurance industry. 
Reuters quoted ihe Japanese Fi- 
nance Ministry as saying. Barriers 
between Japanese and overseas in- 
surers would be eliminated, and 
insurers could underwrite corpo- 
rate bonds and enter other finan- 
cial service businesses under the 
proposal. 
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Indonesian State Banks 
To Prop Up Clove Price 


.■tgcTice France- Preae 
JAKARTA — Indonesian state 
banks have earmarked up to 493 
billion rupiah (S259 million) to 
help an agency headed by President 
Suharto’s youngest son prop up 
clove prices, according to Trade 
Minister .An fin Sircgar. 

The funding will be provided by 
the central bank and several state 
commercial banks to help boost 
clove prices. Mr. Siregar said in 
press repons published Tuesday. 

Most of the funds, which Mr. 
Siregar said carried subsidized in- 
terest rates of around 18 percent, 
will be used to help the newly es- 
tablished Gove Support and Mar- 
keting Board, headed by Hutomo 
Mandala Puira Suharto. In Decem- 
ber, the board was given the mo- 
nopoly to buy doves from village 
cooperative units and sell them, 
mostly to makers of pungent, 
clove-flavored kretek cigarettes. 
The government said the move 


was aimed at guaranteeing lair 
clove prices for farmers. The board 
is to receive 416 billion rupiah for 
clove purchases from village coop- 
eratives while Lhe balance is to go 
to the cooperatives to buy cloves 
from formers. Mr. Siregar said. 

Gove prices have reached a low 
of 2.500 rupiah per kilogram (59 
cents a pound), far below the mini- 
mum price of 7.000 rupiah set by 
the government in January. The 
board had reportedly sought about 
800 billion rupiah to absorb this 
year's estimated harvest of 100,000 
metric tons of clove. 

Board officials said the agency 
needed more cash because its own 
fund was tied up by the current 
stock of 85,000 metric tons of 
cloves, which kretek makers have 
refused to buy. The Assoaation of 
Kretek Producers is believed to 
have about 60,000 to 87,000 metric 
tons of cloves in stock, enough to 
last for eight to 12 months. 
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SPORTS 


The Masters: Open Season 

New Faces and Factors in Augusta's Old Formula 


. '.y y 


The Night of the f Lesser' Men 


By Leonard Shapiro 

Special to the Hen tki Tribune 

AUGUSTA. Georgia — For most of the 
golfers playing in ibe 55th Masters tournament 
this week, the long and winding toad leading up 
Magnolia Lane, to the manicured lawns and 
stately clubhouse of the Augusta National Golf 
Club, began in the first week of January in 
Carlsbad. California, the first stop on the nev- 
er-ending trek known as the PGA tour. 

7, Yet when the first ball is struck Thursday on 
a- course that oozes history every step of its 
tj.,905 yards 16.314 meters), all those events will 
be forgotten in the full bloom of a spring 
spectacular that, for many around the world, 
rjjarks the true beginning, of the golf season. 

« Still, the first three months of "the PGA sea- 
son have not been without some intriguing 
developments. A victory in Tucson. Arizona, by 
a- young amateur. Phil Mickdson. The emer- 
gence of the virtually unknown Rocco Mediate 
and his oversized putter as the tour's leading 
money winner. A nasty incident that disquali- 
fied Paul Azinger at the Dora I Open when a TV 
viewer called in to report a rules violation. 
Spectacular rounds by Jack Nicklaus and Tom 
Watson, both sentimental choices to win at 
.Augusta. The struggles of Greg Norman and 
the comeback of Curtis Strange. 

..Mickelsort's story began at the age of a year 
and a half, when his parents put a golf club in 
his hands. Later, they built a practice jrea for 
bim in the backyard of their house in San 
Diego, a decision that has already paid off with 
two national collegiate titles, a victory in the 
U.S. Amateur, a Walker Cup appearance and. 
ip January, victory in Tucson. That triumph 
made Mickdson and Scott Vetplank. who won 
the 1985 Western Open, the only amateurs to 
win a tour event since Doug Sanders in 1956. 

Mickdson is only 20. vet has the demeanor of 
!• 10-year tour veteran, and comparisons are 
being made with another pudgy U.S. .Amateur 

. ? Yes, I ? m still capable of 
' Winning, although it’s just a 
conversation until I do it 
with my clubs.' 1 

Jack Nicklaus 

champion named Nicklaus. A left-hander. 
Mickelson has immense pow er, a putting stroke 
likened to that of Ben Crenshaw and a bagful of 
trick shots. He will be paired in the first round 
of the Masters with two-time defending cham- 
pion Nick Faldo of Britain, a twosome that 
represents golf s present and immediate Tutu re. 

• Mediate's rise to the top of the money list 
3nd his first PGA title have taken considerably 
longer than Mickelson 's ascent. Until this sea- 
son. the 28-year-old from Pennsylvania had 
to ever been higher than No. 62 on the money 
list Last year he had only three top- 10 finishes. 

But good things have been happening. In 
September, his wife gave birth to iheir first 


child. In November, he dieted away 30 pounds 
(13.6 kilograms). In December, he began ex- 
perimenting with the 49-inch {124-cemimeter) 
putter most commonly seen on the senior tour. 

The long stick puller, the lop pressed closed 
to the chest to steady a long, arcing stroke, is 
supposed to help cure the “yips.” those nasty 
nerves that plague pros and hackers alike. 

In the early months of the lour. Mediate 
entered six tournaments and finished in the top 
It) five times. When he came to Dora! in Miami 
late in February- he insisted he was concerned 
about making the cut because he was so tired. 
Yet when the wind and ran had abaied. Medi- 
ate finished with two straight birdies to force a 
playoff with Strange, then won with on the first 
hole for 5252.000 and an invitation to The 
Masters. 

“I don't even remember much of the playoff. 
I was in a daze.” Mediate said then. “It was 
unbelievable. I was calm. My hands were dead 
stiff on that last putt That surprised me.” 

Mediate has been surprising people all sea- 
son. and may well do so at The Masters, accord- 
ing to the former British Open champion John- 
ny Miller. 

“He draws the ball off the tee, which you 
have to do at Augusta.” said Miller, now a TV 
commentator, “and he’s got great confidence in 
that putter. There’s no question, he's been the 
surprise of the year. His star has risen, he’s gone 
three notches up the ladder.” 

Already near the top of the ladder is Azinger. 
another favorite at Augusta. But he was 
knocked down more than a few pegs at Doral. 
in an incident players are still discussing 

In the first round. Azinger found his ball in a 
water hazard bordering the fairway on the 18th 
hole. He took his stance, kicked a few pebbles 
as he groped for better footing then hit his ball, 
finished with a par and went home. 

The next day. he shot 65 and was one stroke 
off the lead when the tournament's director. 
Mike Shea, told him that someone watching on 
television had called in and said that Azinger 
had broken rule 13-4. It says that a player is not 
allowed to “touch or move a loose impediment 
lying in or touching the hazard.” Shea said he 
“had no choice” but to disqualify Azinger for 
signing an incorrect scorecard the previous day. 

Before the disqualification was announced. 
Azinger reviewed the tape of the incident with 
Shea, and admitted there was no question that 
he had violated the rule. He took it as well as 
could be expected, although he was upset that 
the tour had allowed “some 36- handi capper to 
call in and disqualify a guv who’s trying to win 
a golf tournament, especially for something he 
did inadvertently the day before.” 

Many golfers agreed, and the next week the 
tour decided to assign an official to monitor 
telecasts Tor violations so players could be as- 
sessed penalties that day but would not have to 
be disqualified by signing incorrect scorecards. 

Azinger recovered nicely, has been close to 
the top of the money list arid challenged for the 
Tournament Players Championship before ty- 
ing for third. He* seems at the lop of his game 
and is expected to contend at Augusta. 
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AS Sandfa/Ttar Awaaed Pre» 

Nick Faldo is going for three in a row. 

Perhaps Nicklaus will. too. He's had several 
stirring rounds this season including a phenom- 
enal round of 63 and a fifth place finish at 
Doral that brought back memories of the great 
old days. Nicklaus held the lead after two 
rounds in the USF&G Classic in New Orleans. 
Watson was the opening day leader, though 
both faded down the stretch. 

“Yes. I’m still capable of winning.” Nicklaus 
said after Doral. “although it’s just a conversa- 
tion until I do it with my dubs.” 

Added Miller, “Jack doesn't play by the 
normal rules. He can still win the Masters. If 
the moment is right and the tournament is right, 
he can transcend aU the problems of age and 
play young again. And Watson’s got a shot, too. 
His game is starting to improve. His problem is 
putting. He uses a different stroke every time he 
goes out there, but he definitely has a chance.” 

The best chance of all is being given to 
several players among the 19 foreign entrants. 
And the dominant story line entering the Mas- 
ters will be Faldo's attempt to win a third 
straight championship, on unprecedented feat. 

Having won four majors since June 1987. 
Faldo, 34. has geared his t raining and prepara- 
tion for the major events and says. “My goals 
for 1991 are very simple. The ultimate god is 
the grand slam, and fm going for thaL If it 
doesn't come off, I hope I can take a couple of 
majors on the way.” 

“1 still believe lie is a Tull notch above every- 
one else," Miller said. “He's gotten stronger 
physically, and that can only help his game. My 
choices would be Faldo, Ian Woosnam [of 
Wales] and Jose Maria Olazabal {Spaing 1 hate 
to pick three European players, but right now 
they look the best to me.” * 

Augusta awaits them all. The real profession- 
al golf season starts Thursday. 


huemaUonal Herald Tribune 

L ONDON — The trouble with soccer is that it can 
appear too egalitarian for its own good. 

Despite the plunder of East European players, in 
unprecedented numbers, a team from Moscow' and 
one from Belgrade have reached the last four of the 
European Champions’ Cup. 

Despite forthcoming change designed to keep the 
elite in place, an upstart from Copenhagen, Brondby 
IF, puts a new club and a new nation into the UEFA 
Cup semifinals. 

And despite all that besets Poland, Legia Warsaw, a 
team so low it embarrasses its own fans, survives m the 
Cup Winners’ Cup. 

No wonder the authorities are panicking. No won- 
der such moneyed 

giants as Real Ma- . " 

drid. AC Milan 5®“ jSV • , 

and PSV Eindho- Hughe* 

ven are desperate 

for next season, when UEFA, the sport's European 
governing body, abandons knockout principles in fa- 
vor of a pseudo league format that should give the 
better-off more chances to succeed — or at least to fail 
profitably. ; . • 

Meanwhile. Wednesday is the night of the lesser 
men. The only true elitist clash, Barcelona vs. Juven- 
tus. wfl] be a test for heart and mind. But the theme is 
of hungrier men discarding winter’s dothes to enjoy . 
the light or spring. 

I doubt it’s only thaL To be sure, motivation 7 b 
stirred among former Communist athletes whose 
peers have moved Tor big money. But the added factor 
concerns acknowledged stars who are run to a near- 


tiooals. Goalkeeper Stanislav Chercbesov, defenders 

Vasili Kulkov and Andrei Shalhnov and Forward Al- 
exander Mostovoi ore in the rebuilding Soviet ream, 
and Dmitri Radchenko and 'Valeri Shmarov, the goal- 
scorers who put out the lights of Benaabeu. may be 
noticed before' long. . 

In the other Champions’ Cup Bayern Munich 

has somehow lo find form and ’belief to stop Red Star 
Belgrade from oemfinning hs growing reputation as 
the seasons finest team id Europe. 

Bayern Munich has been thinning its squad. Four 
players have been sold, the Scot Alan MclnaDy soon 
will be. and the most versatile Goman of «IL Stefan 
Reuter, says be has agreed to join Juvcntus this sum- 
mer. Thrt would make him tire eigftto German of the 
1990 WoridCupteaxrito settle in Italy, proof that even 
Bayern Munich is strng^ing to retamitsiofeaslheh& 
spender of the Bundeshgai _ 

I will not rub it in by listing the multipie talents of 
Red Star. But unless German discipline and determi- 
nation can ovezwhdm the Yugoslavs in Munich on. 
Wednesday, dad unless Roland Wolhfanb and. Brian 
Laudrup hit the target, the return leg in Belgrade could 
be more than Bayern can cope with. . 


orange, with no juice left to squeeze.” 

They have money in the bank but little left in their 
lungs, muscles or imagination. Not- only are they 
vulnerable, but the long winter break and toe rapid 
turnover of talent in Eastern Europe give elements of 
freshness and surprise to the Soviets. 

D OES anyone know how good Moscow Spartak 
really is? Raymond Goethals. whose coaching 
has been crucial to Olympique Marseille's quest to 
become the first French winner of toe Champions’ 
Cup. admits his spying missions have been useless. 

“Spartak must be top-class,” he says. “Any team 
that has eliminated Napoli and Real Madrid must be. 
Its style is quick and vivacious, like Dynamo Tbilisi 
used to be and like Moscow Torpedo was in putting 
out Monaco this season. Bui the winter break means I 
have been able to assess them only once since the 
quarterfinal, and that was indoors on a synthetic 
surface.” 

Goethals must know that Napoli and Real Madrid 
self-destructed against Spartak. Napoli was betrayed 
by Diego Maradona, its errant captain who flew to 
Moscow only as an afterthought, managed to find 
nightlife even there and was benched. 

Real Madrid is a shadow of itself, a dub shedding., 
managers and offering no stability to the newcomers 
Gheorghe Hag) and Predrag Spasic. 

And while Goethals is too painstaking a man to 
enter unprepared into Lenin Stadium with 102.000 
Muscovite spectators, his team is considerably wak- 
ened without the suspended Brazilian sweeper Carlos 
Mozer. Marseille, nevertheless, has Dragan Stojkovic. 
Chris Waddle and the Ghanaian Abdite Pete to pro- 
vide support for the home-grown Jean-Pi erre Papin. 
Spartak has emerging, rather than seasoned intema- 


bome-produced young players can, this season at 
least match the best 

Broodby meets Roma, a dub winning despite the 
turmoil following the death of its president, Dino 
Vida. Drug scandal, towering financial woes -—you 
name it. Roma has iL Ironically, with all this, Roma’s 
German center-forward, Rudi Vdfler, has struck such 
fine form that he has poached nine goals in Europe 
already this season. It would take a Morten Olsen, to 
stop him. Now Olsen's prorate get toe rbanor: • . 

Finally, the Cup Winners’ Cup. Tire Bamdhaa- 
Juwentus match kicks off in toe Catalan capital, with 
Barcelona's coach, Johan Cruyff, scaling his own 
doctors by showing such appetite for work so soon 
after heart-bypass surgery. The form of both teams & 
mercurial enough to suggest that anything goes. 

■ But even more intriguing is the Legia Warsaw vs. 
Manchester United match. Combative and volatile as 
ever, Manchester is going a long way toward restoring 
English pride in Europe after five seasons of banish- 
ment, but it has had toe breaks so far. 

Now h meets an army team so dour and resilient — 
but in Polish soccer, so unsuccessful — that even a 
Warsaw newspaper begged it to stay at home rather 
than risk h umiliating Poland in toe last round. Legia 
ignored Gazeta Wyborcza, went to Genoa, and 
knocked our the current Italian league leader, 
Sampdoria. 

Forced to sell its star Roman Kosedri forSl minion 
to Gal&tasary of Turkey, Legia recruited a 19-year- 
old. Wojdech Kowalzcyk. from a nearby thinWivi- 
sion team. Kowlzcyk, running as if turbo-charged, 
scored twice in Genoa. 

However, Legia’s problem may suddenly be de- 
fense. Goalkeeper Maciej Szczesrry got himself sent off 
for swinging at Roberto Mandni u> a tussle for the baD ' 
in last moments in Genoa. His deputy is so unknown 
around Warsaw that the local wits suggested the team 
call up Lech Walesa. He has a little pedigree between 
the posts, having recently performed as goalkeeper in 
a charity natch. • 

A president stooping to save his army's face? Dafrer • 
things happen in sport. * 

A* Hu&es a at the** of* sStqghm. 
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xcuadi 

tms and-iaDte CTatuaimg *e 

best coDere Seniors at the'Onando 
CassicfflFtorida,toeiaadycst|eror 

the picks in.toe.fcagw’S: draft was 
undergoing a' change m A tlan t a , v 
.After two tti&oas ai 
T ech , point guard Kdnny Ander- 
son announced aifa 'news confer- 
ence Monday that he, would s£p # 
his filial two years of bewge d®h 

bffity and enter fire dritfCJune 2ff. 

In the 1989-90 season, Ajjtdermn 
was a freshman .sensation, averag- 
ing 20l6 points a game in leading 
toe Yefiow J*dt«s-to their, first 
appe a r ance in toe, final four. This 
season, shouldering most of the 
caused bv toe 


an Oliver, hie averaged 25.9 poms 
and Georgia Tech lost in. toe first 
round of toe natiooaf tournament. 

Anderson ts top, first undercl^ss- 

■ man io declare for '.the 1991 draff 

Skier Ghedina ■ * 


. . RHO. ludYCAIJ* — Italian-World 

Cup skier Kristian GheiEpa. spi- 
ously huitin a car crash, came opt 
of s cooa and talked to ddetop. 

V°§octors. said that brain scan ex- 
anrinatioos .shewed find toe 2J- { 

saagin'-any neu^^^al^da m age. 
“Ghedisas condition has i)p- 
proved arid hq spent s quiet nigh C 
two doctors said in a boBerin. „ 

Ghedina received a skuUtrampi 
broke his coDarboac and iojnjcd 
Ins ear and elbow in, a toree-epr 
collision Sunday njgbL$e wasjjn 
bis. way to an Italian.Cupjrace. .. 

For tire Record, 

- Tk notf odep'lTwcecr cb^i- 
jrionshqi will be sttted-u Mexico 
instead of Ecuador due to ffspi&U- 
mg cholera' epidemic, FIFA, -fire 
world governing body of toe spdrt, 
said Tuesday. The tournament .vtfU 
go Aug. 16-Sept L fBStut&s) 

Ftp has declared a national holi- 
day next Monday «r honor -the 
ommtzyY rugby uitiorr team Brat 
won three consecutive inttmatlcm- 
al toturiainents. Fyi beat New Zea- 
lantrs AJlBladksio win the Hfag i 
Kong sevens, won toc Royal Easier 
Show tournament m Sydjjey riVo 
weeks ago-toen took The Gala Sev- 
ens in Scotland bit ttetL '- (AFP) 


BOOKS 


HANK: 

The life of Charles Bukowski 

•By Neeli CherkovskL 352 pages. 
$ 21.95. Random House. 201 East 
‘50th Street. New York. N. Y. 10022. 

Reviewed by Gerald Nicosia 

<tTT ANK: The Life of Charles Bu- 
' XX kowskr is one of those rare biog- 
raphies, both academically satisfying 
and. in the phrase of Bukowski's mentor, 
novelist John Fame. “lull of life." 

= In toe latter capacity, it could not be 
truer to its subject. Born Henry Charles 
Bukowski Jr. to exceedingly traditional 
■and authoritarian German parents. 
Hank by aU rights should have become a 
docile, conformist and totally beaten- 
down child. Instead, be became an 
imaginative, self-sufficient and power- 
fully driven young would-be artist, who 
ended up turning his fists on his own 
father and leaving home after high 
school to forge an independent and indi- 
vidualistic lifestyle for himself. 

^ Part of toe miracle of Bukowski's life 
for there seems scarcely any other way 
to describe the transformation of this 
abused only child into one of the most 
^influential underground writers of our 
time — can be attributed to the fact that 
his parents moved him from Andemacb. 
■Germany, to Los Angeles at the age of 2. 
The year was 1922, and the Gty of An- 
gels was scarcely more than an infant 
itself. In so many ways, the story of 
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Bukowski’s growth parallels the history 
of the city that Nedi Cherkovski has 
wisely chosen to write as if he were writ- 
ing toe biography of toe city. 

Work for much of his adult life —after 
about a decade of drifting from dty to 
city, living in flophouses and furnished 
rooms and taking whatever jobs came his 
way — was the Los Angeles Terminal 
Annex Post Office. Bukowski’s life is a 
mess of contradictions, and one of the 
most salient is toe way be wrote so vivid- 
ly of the underside of life — toe bars and 
drunks and whores and toe inevitable 
brawls when all three came together — 
while continuing to work, both as a post- 
al clerk and a writer, with extraordinary 
discipline and regularity. 

It is one of toe book’s many strengths 
that Cherkovski does not attempt to turn 
Hank into another “Life of Johnson.” He 
does not pretend to be Bukowski's loyal 
Boswellian sidekick. Indeed, we learn 
that he and Hank have often feuded and 
spent years not talking to each other. He 
makes his own appearances in toe story 
— except for the final memoir — quite 
unobtrusive. By the same token, be gives 
credit where it is due — to toe loyal 
succession of “little” publishers who 
took toe manuscripts from those dirty 
rooms and put them on toe literary map. 

Cherkovski appreciates toe unvar- 
nished honesty that drives Bukowski's 
poetry and its development over 40 years 
toward an ever plainer and leaner line. 
He spends less time explaining Bukow- 
ski's fiction, nor does he provide much of 


a defense against those who call it merely 
autobiographical 

But if at times Cherkovski seems to 
love his subject almost too much — and 
casts less than a truly critical eye at such 
unsavory traits as lifelong alcoholism 
and perennial misogyny — he achieves 
toe far more important feat of establish- 
ing toe authenticity of Bukowski’s voice 
and its message of the beauty that is 
locked inside every beast 

Like toe city be comes from, and out of 
whose “palm trees and misery” be still 


writes, Bukowski insists that we most 
refuse to be “frightened by social and 
economic conditions into accepting hu- 
miliation and defeat” Having made it to 
70. and still going strong, he deserves a 
toast for that sentiment alone, and Nedi 
Cherkovskfs biography is a hearty one. 

Gerald Nicosia, the author of "Memory 
Babe: A Critical Biography of Jack Ker- 
ouac, ” is working on a history of the Viet- 
nam Veterans Movement. He wrote this 
for The Washington Post 
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Thu list is (used on report* fro® am than iOB 
bnaksHWcs ibrorshout lire United SUics. Wecfcsoa list 
are on n«xssarUv consecutive. 


TM* Un Viiii 

We* Wtd. «• tin 

1 HEARTBEAT, bv Danielle Sled _ I 7 

2 THE DRUID OF SHANNARA, 

bv Tcrrv Brooks — 2 4 

.t THE FIRM, bv John Gnsham .. . . 6 4 

4 THE EAGLE' HAS FLOWN, by 

Jack Higgins 3 4 

5 DAMAGE, bv Josephine Han — •» 2 

b COLD FlRE.'bv Dean R_ Kcomz 4 1 1 

7 THE PLAINS OF PASSAGE, by 

Jean M. Auel S 25 

S MAGIC HOUR, bv Susan Isaacs . 7 <) 

«J FORGIVING, by LaVvrfc Spencer * K 

10 OR THE PLACES YOULL GO’ 

bv Dr. Seuss 54 

11 CIRCLE OF FRIENDS, by Maeve 

Bincfay 10 II 

12 SLIVER, bv Iro Levin 2 

13 POSSESSION. b> A.S. Byatt 13 lb 
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Now arrange the drcSed Mlara to 
form the suro>«30 answer, as sug- 
gaMM by tna BboosewMon. 
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PEANUTS 

HERE'S TME WORLD WAR I 
FLYIN6ACE 5rTTlN6 
IN A SMALL CAFE 
50MEWHERE IN FRANCE 
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THE WAR PRA6S 
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ANO DEPRESSED... , 
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f HE NEEPS > 
50ME0NETD 
.HQLP HIS HAKP j 
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BEETLE BAILEY 

THE GENERAL \S SURE GOOD 
AT PELffiATlNe ALFTHORITY . 
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YEAH..JDO BAD IT NEVER 
GETS THROUGH TO T WE - 


14 THE WITCHING HOUR, bv 

Anne Rice — 14 21 

15 THE STORIES OF EVA LUNA. 

by Isabd Allende ' — 12 4 

NONFICTION 

1 YOU’LL NEVER EAT LUNCH 

IN THIS TOWN AGAIN, by Julia 
Phillips 3 2 

2 IRON JOHN, by Robert Bly I 20 

3 RIDERS ON THE STORM, by 

John Drasmore 8 3 

4 AND THE SEA WILL TELL by 

Vincent Bugbos with Bruce B. Hen- 
derson 2 8 

5 THE PRIZE, bv Daniel Yeron __ 5 10 

t> IN OUR DEFENSE by EHen Al- 
derman and Caroline Kennedy » — 3 

7 THE NEXT CENTURY, by David 

Halbcrsiam 6 5 

8 SLEEPWALKING THROUGH 

HISTORY, bv Haynes Johnson ... 1 

•f YOU JUST' DONT UNDER- 

STAND, bv Deborah Tamtcn 4 35 

10 THE CIVIL WAR. by Geoffrey C 
Ward with Ric Burns and ken 

Bums 7 26 

11 A LIFE OF PICASSO, by John 
Richardson with the coDabonuion 

of Marilyn McCuDy I 

12 A HISTORY OF THE ARAB 

PEOPLES, by Albert Hound I 

13 JIM MORRISON: DARK STAR. 

by Dvlan Jones — I 

14 MILLIE'S BOOK, as dictated to 

Barbara Bush 10 28 

15 A LIFE ON THE ROAD, by 

Charles Kuralt 9 21 

ADVICE. HOW-TO AND MISCELLANEOUS 

1 HOMECOMING, by John Brad- 
shaw | 34 

2 FINANCIAL SELF-DEFENSE. 

bv Charles J. Givens 2 18 

3 WEALTH WITHOUT RISK, bv 

CTiaries J. Givens - 3 105 

4 WHERE'S WALDO? bv Martin 

HandfonJ 4 22 

5 FIND WALDO NOW. bv Martin 

Handled 17 
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C Shoemaker 
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_ COVIN A, CalifOTni a '— Bill 
.^oonater, the wnrimigest jodrey 
;m thoroughbra? racing history 
was paralyzed ana ins neck broken 

T1 — gins vehicle in a possi- 

^related accident, offi- 
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; r ■ Shodnaloer, 59, lost die ability to 
_iise*lfe exnamiies~as a result of a 
.-^fracture-disiocatiou of his neck,” 
;&kJ"Dcnnis Richards of the lmer- 
; Community Mcdicaf Center, 

' Richards did not indicate if the 
.paralysis Would be ptnnanenL 
-Sbccmaker's wife,; Gndy; was at 
uK hospital, where' Shoemaker was 
' fisted In critical cxnkfitkuL 

Shoemaker underwent au-gcTy at 
Glendora Comtthinhy Hospital 
'shortly after' the cxaiSh and was 

I fansfe r 


ansf erred lb, ffiter-Corrammi ty. 

“He. was transferred to receive 
special diagnosticustudies not avail- 
able at our fatality,” said a Glendo- 
ra Spgl^fcswomam Kay JlueDcdd. 

"His condition remains critical." 

'""A California Highway Patrol of- 
ficer, Joe Flores, said Shoemaker 
‘ whs alone in his 1990 Ford Broncc 
-fl ‘When' the- accident 'Occurred 
Monday nighL 

•' . “We drink he was under the in- 
.flueace of alcohol 1 because ■‘there 
'%as'an odor of alcohol ontnsper- 
Fibres said. “He^has btien 
'‘^rested." -«■“ 

Flores said the acdidentoccuned 
near San rrimas, 30 mSiBS (48 kilo- 
; r fneters) northeast of “Los Angeles. 

1 “The vchicfe wiejit over the side, 

^down a 504oot (15-metcr) em- 
* bankment,” Fibres said. ‘Ht rolled 
over several times and landed baits 
wheels." 

Shoemaker rode ib Iris final race 
Santa. Anita.m Ft*. 3. 1990. 
r.Jiefore a crowd of 64,573. capping a 
,;jil-year ridiiig career. The race, 

^tailed as “The Legend’s Last Ride," 

Vpas televised nationally. Shoemak- 
er's mount. Patchy Groundfog, fin- 
ished /ourth as the 7-10 favorite, 

;i, He rode 8,833 winners and his 
.^mounts earned 'SIi23^J75324, both 
, jacords, as are the 40,350-races in 
jvhk$ be competed. 

„ ' Sho emak er became the oldest 
.Jpcfcey to win the Kentucky Derby 
\wbeo, at age 54, he rode Ferdinand 
Ip victory An the 1986 race atChur- 

'.chffl .Downs., Shoemaker guided :-n •i. ■ 

rossibilities 

' Debonair inJ 965. He rode five Bef /“Vjf world, take heart The 

; — 35»S?S isf as 



Closing the Book on Opening Day 


Dan*l Sam- • TV \ -t-jwd Ft.- ■ 

"1 never shotdd have gone with die cwvebaH,” saidPresident George Bush. “It broke too .soon." 


Ryan and Bush: 
Imperfect Pitch 

The A'jscciattd Pnr: 

ARLINGTON. Tex*> - Pi*.- 
dcni George Bush didn't h^e his 
best stuff. Neither did Nolan R>ar. 

The president however, left :he 
Arlington Stadium Held after one 
pitch, a bouncer in the din. R\ ar. 
stuck around j lot longer nr.ti 
saddled with a 5-4 loss to the Mil- 
waukee Brewers on Monday night 

Rvan. 44. was the fourth oldx 
pitcher to start an opening day ma- 
jor league game. Jack Quir.n. 47. 
was i he oldest for the Brooklyn 
Dodgers back in 1931. 

“I thought he h3*i pretty 2 t«x: 
stuff, but l\e seen him with better 

americ\>le:agix 

stuff.’* said Robin Yourl whose 
two-run homer wus the hie blow 
against Ryan. *'I'\e seen him 
enough to know that you don't 
want him to get on a roll. He's the 
type of pitcher who gets stronger as 
the game goes along.” 

The Texas Rangers’ ace. now 5-3 
in openers, struckout nine, walked 
two and gave up nine hits, two of 
them for extra bases, m seven in- 
nings. He fell behind. 3-0. before 
the Rangers got back to 3-2. Then, 
with two men on base. Your.t hit a 
fastball that struck the top or the 
left field fence and fell o\er. 

“The only pitch that didn't hurt 
me was the change.” Ryan «aid. 
“Yount hit a fastball. That’s his 
history. He hits mediocre fa>*jJ;s 
Tor homers." 

A crowd of 40.560 fans ga\e a 
rousing ovation to President Bush, 
whose son George W. Bush is man- 
aging partner for the Rangers. 

“My day was complete just to 
shake the hand of the president." 
Yount said. 

“It's really disappointing to lose 
a game like that when you have so 
many Tans and the president in the 
stands,” Ryan said. “I don't think 
ail the hoopla bothered me.” 

■ What's in a Name? 

As major league baseball got go- 
ing. Washington had a baseball be- 


? Most of All, I Wish I Could Run' 

By Bo Jackson 

,\’r» York Ttmti Strut * 

LEAWOOD. Kansas — 1 love baseball, but a> the scjvir opens. 1 
won't be al the ballpark and 1 won'! be in front of a TY wt. 

I’m not \ery good at spectator sports. I'll be fishing. 

But I wish 1 could play baseball. 

I wish I could jump in the balling cage and yd! at the guy - and 
laugh at them. 

1 wish I could shag fly balls and tease the fans jnu pretend I'm 
going to throw the ball to them. 

I wish 1 could stand up to a 95-mile per hour fast hj!! and *.w ing j> 
hard as I can and connect and hit the ball ail the way to E»t Hell. 

1 wish 1 could even swing and miss and break a bat over my knee. 

Most of all. I wish 1 could run. 

I've been running all my life. Running to the swimming hole in 
Bessemer. .Alabama. Running from my mom's whippings. Running 
just for the joy or it. 

I hate not being able to run worse than anything. 

But for the next few months my two sports are going io he hunting 
and fishing and my full-time job will be rehabilitation. 

I'll be spending most of my days in the sw imming pool, in the gy m 
and at my doctor’s. I'm going to get my hip back into >hjpe 

1 have to do it for all Die people who say I can't. 

i have to do it for me. 

I've always had dreams of things I could do in baseball, ihmgs no 
one has ever done, dreams about home runs and >tolen bj-c.% I've 
kept to myself. 

And now that I’ve had a scare, now that I've been slowed dou n — 
temporarily — 1 w-ant more than ever to make those dreams come true. 

If I had to I could live without baseball, without football, without 
the cheers and without the boos. 

I have no burning need for the spotlight. 

But I’ve got something to show the Chicago \A hi it So\ for 
believing in me. 

I've got something to show the Kansas City Royal? for not. 

I'm glad I’m still in the American League Woi. g|jd I’ll get 13 
chances a season to show the Royals what a mistake* they mJde. 

On April 18 I'll be going to opening day in Chicago. I he first gjme 
ever in the new Comiskey Park. 

It won’t be easy, being’ a spectator, but I'll do it. just thi- once. 

.And on opening day next year I’ll be in the lineup, running, 
playing. Count on it. 

( Bo Jackson, wived by Kansas City during \prmy training after a 
hip injury, has signed with the Chicagn White So.r. Nil i; ;i itiberum 
when he * ill he able to play. I 


ginning of its own. Die Washing- 
ton Post reported. The city may not 
have a team, but it has a nickname. 

So long. Washington Senators. 
Hello. Washington Nationals. 

Metropolitan Washington Base- 
ball announced Monday that if it is 
awarded one of Lhe two National 


League expansion franchises that 
will begin play in 1993. that is what 
(he team will he called. 

“It just came to mind.” said 17- 
year-old Tim Stump of Olney. 
Maryland, winner of a name-the- 
team contest that was sponsored by 
the prospective ownership group 
and a Washington radio station. 


Wide World 



highlights. Channel 9 in Australia 
already carries the World Series. 

' Broadcasts can also be picked up 
via cable in Indonesia, New Zea- 
land, the Philippines and Thailand. 

In Europe, most baseball comes 
via cable. TESN (formerly Screen- 
sport) plans to carry 47 major 
league games this year. It is avail- 
able in 24 countries in eastern and 
western Europe, but local listings 
must be consulted for schedules. 

There is extensive coverage in 
Central and South American coun- 
tries, notably on Televisa in Mexi- 


For 'Man of Steal’ Henderson, 3 Will Do 



- - -games and highlights to television -cc. VeneVision and OmniVision in 
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**The Associated Press 


audiences all over the world. 

. Spearheading this drive is Major 
.League Baseball International 
Partners, winch has been working 
; for the ppst two years to sell major 
j league baseball world-wide. . 

“Any exposure is good expo- 
, 5 ure*\ said Gary Abrams, MLBIP 
executive produce. “We try to con- 
— ■ trol tite.time.trf. broadcast, but 
mainly'jve’rc interested in getting 




1 

• The Vancouver Gamfcks Jnsfoty^ ‘ basebalLon tlm air." 

| ispoe of mn sl, Uninterrupted los- ■ .The hottest-markel he said is in 
, ing. Cliff Roomn&.'a VaiKWUver tbe Far East, especially in Japan, 
‘ native is do&g-tos best to tmn - where baseball .is a national pas- 
[ iRings around. . _ . . ^sioo- _ . ... , 

• Ronning, acquked-m a six-play^- Starling this year, NHK in Japan 
1 ^d^lastinOTth,^scoredat 3:12of .will broadcast 156 regular season 
I overtime Monday ragfaLto give the ■ games,. jCTV will cmry. 100, and 

NTV 10. Thti‘ All-Star Game and 
the playoffs and Wcrid Series will 
sdrobecovered. 

Abrams aid baseball broads- 


: STAfffiEYCUP PtAYOFFS 

\ Camitks a 2-l vTctnry over lhe Los 
Angeles Kings in theNHL’s- casts would be expandedln Austra- 

Smytbe Division semifinals. * 1 J 

, ^Tbe center picked up- tbe 
i bound of Dana Morzyn’s shot and 
1 fackhanded the puck over KeDy 
) l^rudey to set off a celebration at 


lia to include regular games and 


Venezuela, and RCN in Colombia. 

- MLBIP also produces three 
baseball highlights programs — 
This Week in Baseball, Pennant 
Chase and Saturday Night Sports 

- that are picked up by a number 
of European stations including Ca- 
nal Plus in Spain, RTI in Italy and 
Veronica in the Netherlands. 

- To generate interest among teen- 
agers. Abrams said that MLBIP 
developed “Baseball 91." which 
sets baseball highlights to rock mu- 
sic in video form. Tbis program will 
be carried by ESPN Internationa] 
and also broadcast by RTI in Italy. 
Canal 3 in Spain and in Portugal 

Also, CNN wfl] cany major 
league baseball updates on its in- 
ternational new programs, which 
are seen in more than 90 countries 
around the world. And, of course. 
Armed Forces Radio and Televi- 
sion will continue io broadcast the 
World Series to 132 countries. 


By Harvey Araton 

,Vr*» York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Rickey Henderson is about 
to slide past Lou Brock again into baseball's 
record book. The overwhelming odds are that it 
will happen this week and that Henderson will 
go in headFirst. 

The symbolism of the trademark Henderson 
arrival into a stolen base is inescapable. From 
the. time he walked into the Oakland Athletics' 
clubhouse as a rookie in 1979. Henderson has 
led with his mouth. 

Years ago. still wearing his major league 
diapers, he promised to break Brock's single- 
season stolen base record of 1 1 8. In 1 982 he did. 
with 130. Base No. 119 was barely off the 
ground and into a trophy case when Henderson 
set his sights on Brock's mark of 938 for his 
career. 

And now, here he is, two bases shy of tying 
Brock’s record, with a whole season in front of 
him. He was to begin Tuesday night when the 
Athletics open at home against Minnesota. 

Blink, and you'll risk missing the historic 
moment. Henderson works fast. It took him 
fewer than 12 full seasons to surpass the Ameri- 
can League record of 871 steals that Ty Cobb 
accumulated over 22 seasons. Brock played 18 
seasons. Tbe record long a foregone conclusion, 
Henderson is looking well beyond. 

“You hope nobody will ever catch you," he 
said recently at the A's (raining camp in Ph(»- 
nix. “You don't know what’ll happen in the 
future, but you uy to put it out of reach, so that 
you can always remember that it’s my record, 
that it will stand.” 

Cobb's single-season record of 96. set in 
1915, stood for 47 years until Mau/y Wills 


surpassed it; his career mark held for 48. Cobb 
had the cooperation of the sport, which for 
three decades worshiped one offensive god. the 
home run. “Babe Ruth. 1927“ said Wills, who 
is generally credited with reintroducing the 
steal as a fearsome weapon. 

By the time Wills was handing the baton to 
Brock as the game’s preeminent runner, artifi- 
cial-turf fields were appearing and the pace of 
the game was quickening. A leadoff walk today 
to someone like Henderson is the next best 
thing to hilling the ball over the wall. 

Henderson has been a true representation of 
his time — the expansionist 1980s. He inflated 
base stealing standards with little regard for the 
statistical expectations Tor future generations. 
He operated without much constraint, without 
fear, without any real concern for aesthetics. 

Getting into position to average more than 
100 runs scored a season was important. Noth- 
ing more. No one did ii better. And no one 
knew it more than Henderson. 

“I could have had more by now.” he said. “A 
lot of times, when you've got a good team, you 
don't steal as many bases. In New York, one or 
two of those years with the Yankees, they said 
they had all those great hitters. 'Don’t take the 
bat out of their hands.’ 

“1 agree with that now. I tell Vince Coleman. 
‘You steal a Iol but you don't score. So you’re 
not a great base stealer.' It's not about stealing 
bases, it's about scoring runs. But I told myself 
in 1982 that if 1 stayed healthy. I had a chance 
at the record. I’ve been going after that record 
ever since I've been in professional baseball.” 

Sixteen years. 12 in the major leagues. The 
media's “filan of Steal” is also, it turns oul a 
Man of Steel. Sometimes criticized as a malin- 


gerer, Henderson argues he was merely protect- 
ing die wheels so they might go the extra miles. 
Because Henderson will leave Brock in the dust 
before his 33d birthday, such care should now 
be a point well taken. 

“Base stealing is a grueling, punishing busi- 
ness.” said Wills, who stole 104 bases in 1962. 
breaking Cobb’s record of 96. “I have the scars 
to prove iL” 

Compared to the muscular. 195-pound (88- 
kilogram) Henderson. Wills was a frail 165- 
pounder whose body could not withstand the 
punishment. His 586 career steals are not even 
among the top 10. but when he stole 104 bases 
in 1962. he was thrown oul only 1 1 limes, an 
extraordinary success rate of 89 percent. 

While Henderson boasts that he “changed 
the game." the reality is that Wills cleared the 
base paths for the current generation of base 
stealers, including Henderson, the Mels’ Cole- 
man. Dm Raines and Willie Wilson. 

“The stolen base is just more accepted today 
than when I was playing.” Wills said “When I 
was stealing bases, it was a new thing, and 
people reacted like I was insulting them. Believe 
me. it goi vicious. When 1 dove back into the 
bag. they were trying to break my collarbone.” 

The first lime Henderson broke a Brock 
record was on an August night in 1982 in 
Milwaukee’s County Stadium. Brock gracious- 
ly flew into town and lowered himself into a 
box seat. When Henderson stole his 1 19th base. 
Brock walked onto the field and handed Hen- 
derson the base. 


Late Met Homers 
Beat Philies , 2-1 

L'nned Press Itncmawmal 

NEW YORK — Hubie Brooks’s 
home run with two oul in the 10th 
inning off Joe Boever. one inning 
^fier Rick Ceronc lied the game 
with a homer, gave the New York 
Mets a 2- 1 victory T uesday over the 
Philadelphia Phillies. 

Boever came on at (he sun of 
the luih. Brooks hit a 2-1 pitch just 
inside the left-field foul pole for hrs 
first homer since rejoining the Mcls 
in a trade with Los 'Angeles. 
Brooks, who played fur New'York 
from 19x0*84. »as reacquired over 
the winter for pitcher* Bob Ojeda 
and Gree Hansel!. 

^atonal league 

Doug Simoas pitched two in- 
nings of one-hit ball to win in his 
first major league appearance. 

In his first ai-hai with the Mets. 
Ceronc hit a l-i pilch into the left- 
center field bleachers with one out 
in the ninth off Roger McDowell 
Cerone. signed as a free agent over 
the winter, entered lhe 'game at 
catcher in the eighth. 1 1 was his first 
m the National League since he 
played for Atlanta in 1985. 

CanfinaLs 4, Cubs I: In Chicago, 
two run-scoring ficlder's-choice 
plays and an infield single b> Craig 
WilVm keyed a three-run eighth 
inning that lifted Si. Louis to j 4-1 
■. iciory over the Cubs in the season- 
opener for both teams. 

Bryn Smith. 1-0. scattered four 
hits uver seren innings, sinking out 
four and walking one for lhe vic- 
tory. Lee Smith pitched the ninth 
for a save. Danny Jackson, the first 
Cub to make his debut us an open- 
in g-djy starter since Fred Norman 
in 1964. gave up six hits over 7 1 .» 
innings, striking out three and 
walking six. 

In 1 1 Monday game. The Ass'saat- 
etl Press reported: 

Expos 7, Pirates (h The Pitts- 
burgh Pirates wouldn't mind a re- 
play of 1990. but certainly not this 
way; They're still losing to Montre- 
al. still losing to Dennis Martinez 
and they're still losing one-hiliers. 

Martinez, who dominates the Pi- 
rates more than almost any other 
National League pitcher quieted 
the largest baseball crowd in Pitts- 
burgh history by pitching six no-hil 
innings in the Expos' victory. 

The Pirates' lone hit on the night 
they raised their 1990 NL East 
championship banner was Barry 
Bonds' leadoff single in the sev- 
enth. Former Pirates Barry Jones 
and Scon Ruskin finished’ off the 
one-hiuer with a hitless inning 
apiece. 

Martinez improved to 8-2 life- 
time against the Pirates, who were 
5-13 against the Expos in 1990. 

“He never gives in against you.’.' 
said Bobby Bonilla, who was" zero 
lor three. "He’s nasty. He hits his 
spots well, doesn’t lei up and has 
good stuff.” 

The Pirates were held to one hit 
by three Cincinnati pitchers in their 
season-ending 2-1 loss to the Reds 
in Game 6 of the NL playoffs. And 
they managed just one hit off four 
pitchers in their last game against 
Montreal, a 4-1 loss on SepL 16. . 

“Have I ever had this happen to 
me? Not six months apart,” Pirates 
manager Jim Leyland said of the 
consecutive one-hitters. 

One-hitters are a rarity on open- 
ing day. According to Expos publi- 
cist Richard Griffin, there hadn't 
been one in the majors since Ken 
McBride and Julio Navarro of the 
Los Angeles Angels against the 
Washington Senators on April 12. 
1964. 

The Angels' catcher then? None 


Before Brock left the park. Henderson .stole 
another base, and after Brock was gone, two other than the current Expos man- 
more. .And he shows no signs of slowing down, ager. Buck Rodgers. 
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r £r“We're side of losing," Ronning 
J $2£d after scoring his fourth goal — 
i including two game-winners — in 
* fre throsgaihes. “This organization 
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-tick of iL- 

Ronning scored a goal_41 sec- 
!" onds-imo the ' second -periodl aiid 
i Kirk McLean made the. lead stand 
J up until 11:53 of the third period. 

{ when .Wayne Gretzky shoveled, 
i John TondlPs pass into the net 
1 Gretzky’s gpaLwas die 92d of his 
I career in Stanley Cup play, tying; 
i Jari Karri for tfcNHL record. • 

! v: MYTHEDIVISIQN " 

i \0*te*s 4, Ffames 3: Tbe Oflep 
> appeared beaded for overtime ^ 

| well, until Joe Morphy saaggft yith 
i 14 Seconds remaining- ht-tfie tted . 

1 -period in theNorthlandsCofoeuin. 

Glenn Anderson tied the game 
r midway in the third pettod~and 
J Murphy took Craig Simpson's pass 
t and beat Mike-V emoirfrom the lef t 
t circle. ' ... , 1 

’ NORRIS DIVISION 
! Bhckhiwks North Shirs 5: 

< The North Stars won ihefirst peri: 

! ed. bin iho test of the game be- 

■ longed to tbe Bladchawks,. who 
1 overcame d 5-2. deficit after one 
I period to win in Mi gn ea poH g. 
t . Dave Gagoer tied a postseason 
1 record with Tour points in a period- 
S -Chicago won on a controversial 
vgeal by -Jeremy -Roenick, who- 

scored while Mike Hudson was ty- ___ 
“fog up jgoaltendef Brian Haywttd? « 
rathe crease.:. ■ y u 

“I dunk it was a gpaL Obvteosly, .; 

in goi ng to fie biased.”- Koenick - 

■ & '“Hey; it wdsin the gnaL. Itwas * 

.The game is oveL” /•. . 

Bluest The Red' 
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Major League Standings 

: ; ■ ' AMERICAN LEAGUE 


East Dhrfstop 

r ;.* 

W L Pet GB 1 

apitan - 

1 8 UX» — 

.-Ttafrolf '• 

:r ' 1 - 8 LOOO — 

- MUwaufcee - 

1 0 LOOO — 

Botttmorr 

0 1 JOOO 1 

Cleveland - 

a .1 mo .1 

New York 

g 1 mi 

Toronto 

0 1 JNO 1 


West Dhrtstoo 

W L Pet CB 


■ 1 0 UKM — 

Kansas City . 

to TA00 — 

California . 

0 0 -000 Vi 


o . e joo to 

Oakland 

0 0 .900 to 

Seattle 

e 0 jooo to 

-1 Teens - 

0 1 JK0 1 

■r NATIONAL LEAGUE 


East Division 

W L Pet OB 

- Montreal 

1 0 L806 — 

-. New York 

• 1 0-1.000 — 

ChlCBBa 

0 0 .000 to 

31. Louis 

0 q JOOO to 

'ptUtadrtpWo 


PttBhuroh 

8 1 J00 1 

0 . 

W8ST Division 

W L Ret. GB 


1 0 LOOO — 

. Atlanta ' 

0 0 JB0 to 

Lob Angeles 

0 fl MO to 


i ■ . 0 O JOOO to 

. Sgo Fraoctscb 

o fl nod to 

Houston . 

.0 1 JM0 1 

Mondoy'siine Scores 


Nunn (9) and Surtwtf; Rvan BarfteM (11/ 
Grouse «). Jeffcnat 19) and PetroUbStonJev 
17). W— Knudson Ml L— Rvan, w. Sv— 
Nunez CD- HRs-nxUwaofcen Voonl (I). T«*- 
as, Pol metro fl). Sierra m Relmer (1). 

NATIONAL LSAOU8 

m rot on— a s i 
on no an— * w ■ 
Scott, Oanev tSI, Kite (8) and 8iasia; Brown- 
mgrfrtn If ).DUtfe W> and Reed. W— Brown- 
Mb ML C — Scott M. S*-OWJfe <1>. HR* — 
Houston Blastfo III. CtndnnatL Larkin ID. 
PMMeMta ON on tat— 1 4 • 

New York IN IN N»-a « 1 

MuOieitond. Boever (»). Williams It) cmd 
OauNon; Gooden Franco If) and O’Brien 
W— Gooden vtl l— M irihoBond. WL Sv— 
Franca (1). HR— PMIadeiPftla KruX id. 
Montreal no at ON-7 is i 

PUnbarvA Nt ON tN-o i a 

DeJMorttnoz. BJones It). Ruskin tt) and 
Hooey: Drobek. Heaton it), Belinda (7), 
Landrum (9) end La Volller*. W— OeJVtar- 
ttnez. Mi L— Onftek. *-L HRs— Montreal. 
Calderon Ol- DaSMektt (11. 


top). TMrd Period— 3. Los Aoaeles. Grtbfcy 3 
(TanellL Berm mo). DJI Overtime— 3, Van- 
couver, Rurmtoo < ( Murry n, ConrtnoH),3:12. 

SMi oa goat: Los Anootes Ion McLean) Ml- 
04-31. Vaiaxwer Ion Hrvdev) 14*004-39 
(Edmonton leads series Ml 
Catoanr l 2 t-3 

Edmonton 1 1 S-4 

First Period— 1. Caipcrv, Nleuwendvk 1 
(Moclonls. Rekhel). 2:03 (PPl.Z Edmonton. 
Tikkanen 2 (Hudovl. 2:1*. Second Rertod-X 
Catoarv, Mctteau l (Stern). 10:«9. 4 Edmon- 
ton. Huddv 1 1 Kllrna Tikkanen), 15:51. S. Cal- 
gory, RoOerts 1 (Nleuwendvk). 17:24 Third 
P e ri od-4 Edmonton. Anderson 1 (Simmon. 
Huddv), 9:47. 7, Edmonton, Murpitv 1 (Simp- 
son, Messier). 19:46. 

Stiets oa goal: Calvary (on Futir) 6-t-1 1—23. 
Edmonton Ian Vernon) 94-12—29. 




NBA Standings 


I HOCKEY 


NHL Playoffs 



DIVISION SBMU FINALS 

(Bast-gf-Snsn) 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 
klloetic Division 

w l Pa 

y -Boston 54 21 770 

x-Pttiodetptrta a 33 ju 

x-New York 36 39 jOO 


Elliott 6-W 14-15 26, Robinson 7-13 10-12 24 
Rebounds: Golden State 39 (Hill 71. San Ante- 
nto51 IRoWnson 13 1. Assists: Golden Stole 29 
I Hardowav 9). Son Antonio 20 (Strickland 0). 
Oricmdo 19 17 » 2>- *S 

Utah 25 29 24 S3 — 111 

Scan 10-185-624 Smith 7-1B7-921 ; K. Malone 
ll-lt 11-13 34 J. Mokme 7-15 M 2a Reboands: 
Oricndo 44 (Kite 91, Utah 42 (ILMalone 121. 
Assists: Orlando 16 (Skiles5l. Uteri 3* (Stock- 
ton 16). 

37 23 32 20-112 
31 30 30 29— IIS 
woelridsa 11-25 5-5 27, Adams 6-19 3-4 If: Bov 
tomkfi7-ll5-619Johnion8-l6>419,Pierce6->07- 
719. Rebounds: Denver 6* (Lane 20), Seattle « 
(Kempt Beniamin 10). Asdsts: Denver 11 
(Lane 4k Seattle 31 (Pavtoa McMillan Si. 


EMU 

WLAF Standings 

EBTDPean Division 

W L TPtt PF PA 
Barcelona 3 0 0 UX» 79 Si 

London 3 0 0 LOW 81 41 

Franktan 2 1 0 oa *8 44 

North American East Wvbteo 


■WT 


THIRD TEST 

West Infles vs. Australia. TMrd Day 
Mpndov. In Pori of Soain, Trtoldad 
Australian 1st Innings (ai lea): 178-4 


IS. 


"vyr 


2 


SI 


ill 
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BASEBALL 


DETROIT— Optioned Mark Leltor. pitcher, 
to Toledo, international League. 

OAKLAND— Bought Contracts of Kirk 
Dressen do rhar. pitcher. Tacoma. PacHIc 
Coast League ana Deno Allison. Pilcher, from 
Southern Oregon. Northwest League. 

TEXAS — Signed Jose Girancm. Pilcher, to 
minor-league com rod 

No Hanoi u o ge e 

ATLANTA— Signed Delon Sanders, out- 
Getder, to one- v eer contra cl. 

BASKETBALL 

Notional Basketball Association 
LA. CLIPPERS— Put Bo KlmMe. Buor d. on 
Injured Us*. Adfvaled Ken Bormlsler. center. 

FOOTBALL 

Natteaal Football League 
NFL— Named Harold Henderson executive 
vica presktem tor labor reunions and chair 


N.Y. RANGERS— Sent Steven Rice and Tie 
Dorn (.right wings, to Binghamton, American 
Hockey Leogue. 

TAMPA BAV— Named Tony Escoslio di- 
rector of hodtev operations. 

WASHINGTON— Sent Jim Hrivnak. goalie, 
and KenlPavnler.delensemaalo Ban I more- 
American Hockey League. 

COLLEGE 

ARIZONA — Named Joan Bonuicini wom- 
en's basketball coach. 

ARIZONA STATE— Brian Camper, guard, 
will transfer to another college. 

BENTLEY COLLEGE— Named Corv Tusler 
interim men's and women's temli coach. 


BROCK PORT STATE— Named Reginald 
Oconsev men's soccer coach. 

FORDHAM— Contract ol Lou Kern, wom- 
en's basketball coach, will not be renewed. 

GEORGIA TECH — Kenny Anderson, 
buo rd.wlllalveup final two vearsofellgHillitv 
and apaly tor NBA droll. 

ILLINOIS— Named Cleve Bryant offensive 
coordinator. 

INDIANA — Named Clarence M. Doninger 
director of athletics. 

METRO CONFERENCE— Norm Carol Ino- 
Charlorte. South Florida and Virginia Com- 
mon wealth will loin conference June 1. 

NEW YORK TECH— Named joe Hermle 
women's basketball cooch. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Ntw VOriC " WT T9B NM » 1 

Detroit 388 «D 20x— t 8 1 

I j riry. Codarot (7). Plunk (7), Farr It) and 
LevrltL Hokes (OrGetwt (8); Twwto. Priry 
(6). Gtoson (8), Hcrme n upi (9) and TettMon. 
■W— Otwan. ML L— Cddarat, 8-1, Sv— Henop-' 
mpn.8-1. H R» Ne w York. Mnoatl), Blowers 
fll. Detroit TrantiMH (1). 

Chicago M8 885 IIM 18 1 

BaWmere Tto 088 SOB-l • o 

McDawalt and fwl wkovfce (7): Bat- 

Bauthta <6), KDgus (AL Flanagan (9) 

andMeMiLW— McDovNtL 1-4 L— Ballard. Ik 
t HRs — Ottawa Soso 2 rt)- 
nexi trust “ IN NO 888-3 ( 1 

ve rity' 821 «• Ofct— t 18 8 

SwhkMLOrasco (71 and Alomar; Sofaeriio- 
gau M uuto ornerv CB) anO mdwtae. W— 
X li Tl i iTI lf gl" t-* L— SwtndeU, 0-L Sv— Mont- 


■tfNf*- 


J ^Red X ; i^nTHR-Ctovetond. Bede (l>. 

‘ SSaV ■ S S SZI} 

mctadh^rooldes 

. Kedth PnmcaiL a*mcnt» i - a L-stwo, o-i. HRs^-aashw. 




.period ihafUrOke a J* 


H 3 

_ 4 8 

Kmxtsoo, Leg (B. Crlm 171. (Hesoo (8). 


NORRIS DIVISION 
(Detroit leads series M) 

i 8 11—1 

0 1 4—5 

First Pgilud None. Second Period— L SL 
Loots. Baraenl (LowrY.Bi«her).uroo.2,Oo- 
traJfcMHtorJ (Crasemow Burr), IS: 19- Third 
Peftod-a,Dgtratt,Primau) (SHJtaser.Yzer- 
nxm), 1:12. 4 Detroit, Canon 1 (MCKov, 
McCrtotmanli 8 J4. 5, Detroit, Ottassao t < Fe- 
dorav),9ALASL Louts, GXavtlBflll (P.Caval- 
IM). 18:9- 7. Detroit Miller 3. 19:42 Csh-en). 

-Shell MBtol: St Leufg tea Chevetom) 5-9- 
9—21 Defrott (an Rtendeau) M8-12-24 
(CMcage leads series H) 
dilcoao 2 2 8-6 

Min nesota 5 8 8-5 

FVst Period— l Minnesota, Smith 1 (Grvnn. 
Do«ertJ^J4[OP)JiOtfcogc,Lontier3(-Roen- 
iek. Mortm). 5^7. 1 M i nnes o ta Bellows 2 
(Gapner. Braten). 6:10 (ppi .40W caga Cheflot 
1 ( Crrighton. Presley). 8^5 (pp).& MmaMa 
GognV 1 (AtodonaPrcppt.U^XirAUanesota 
Gaw 2 t P repp.Glvrw.17aS (pp). 7, Mime- 
sofa Modsnel (CwHfi DcMtoritt), w.2*. See- 
oed P e ri od A CMcaaa Lornwr 4 (Rycftci. 
wlbanL 9 (bpI. 9, Oticoga Whson 2 {CDenas, 
Hawk). 5:03 Ipp). Thfird Period— 14 ouaw. 
Thomas 1 (Hudson, ChaHo3)*&4L 11. CMcoga 
Roenick 3 (Hudson, Cheiias). 6:15. 

Shots an goal: CMcaaa (an Casey, Hay 
ward) 11-18-7-31. Minnesota (an Beitour. Ho- 
tek) 86-12-11—47. 

SMYTHS DIVISION 

(Vanc ou ver leoas series >-1} 

•8 6 1 0-1 
8 18 1—2 
seetad Period— 1. Van- 
couver, Rooting 3 (Coartnafl, Lumnel. :J1 


WasMnston 

27 48 

A60 

27 

Mamreol 

2 

1 

0 

.667 53 

« 

man of NFL Management Council. 

New Jersey 

23 » 

307 

31 

Orlando 

2 

1 

0 

Ml 105 

89 

PHILADELPHIA— Simd Maurice John- 

Miami 

23 53 

J93 

39 

N.Y.-NJ. 

0 

3 

0 

no 47 

68 

son, fight end 
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RatatofFOurham 

0 

3 

0 

.MO 37 

93 

HOCKEY 

v-Chleago 

55 30 

-733 

— 

Nutt Amerfarn Wed DivUan 


Nofiooai Hockev League 

x-Oetrell 

47 28 

jar 

8 

plrmlBBten 

1 

2 

0 

J33 33 

53 

NHL — Fined Denis Severe. Montreal cen 

k-Mnwaukee 

45 30 

409 

ID 

5acranwn1o 

I 

2 

0 

332 22 

30 

ter. 5400 tor gro» misconduct penoltv ogoinsi 

x-Atunto 

40 35 

-SS 

15 

.Orel flntenh 

1 

2 

0 

J3J 47 

48 

Buffalo in April 3 playoff game. 

x- Indiana 

J7 38 

.403 

18 







MONTREAL— Cglled up Donald Dulresne. 


Cleveland 28 47 573 

anrutte 23 53 an 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
MUwest Dlrtetan 


27 

32V] 


MONDAY'S RESULT 
Montreal 23, Birmingham 10 


defense mtet, from Fredericton, American 
Hockev League. 



W L 

Pet 

GB 

k-Sen Antonia 

51 34 

in 

— 

x-HOwston 

49 25 

M2 

ito 

x-Utah 

40 36 

A 53 

2 

Orlando 

27 47 

J65 

23to 

Danas 

26 48 

.351 

34to 

Minnesota 

23 SI 

Oil 

27to 

Denver 

19 57 

Sso 

3Zto 

Pacific 

Divhhxi 



x- Portland 

57 18 

JIB 

— 

x-LA Lakers 

55 31 

.731 

Tto 

x-Phoenlx 

SB 35 

A67 

7 

x-Golden Stale 

39 37 

-513 

iBto 

Seettto 

37 38 

ATS 

20 

LAGipoers 

30 45 

<409 

27 

Sacramento 

31 53 

.284 

3Sto 

x-ednehed atavett berth 
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MONDAY* RESULTS 
W ashi ngton » M 23 27— 94 

Altosla « 24 25 25-185 

Ell Ison T2-17 3-4 2A. Eakles 7-1346 18; Wil- 
kins U517 8-9 29, Farrell frT28Aza Rehouods: 
wodtlnann S3 l Worker 12 ). ADnsm It (Ma- 
lone 9). Assets: WtEhington 29 IWIIflanis. 
walker 7). Atlanta 24 (Wehb 71- 

29 22 SB 26—185 
26 25 26 38-115 
MuBln 815 4-5 2B. H Or dOwOV 7-14 46 19; 
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By Russell Baker 

N EW YORK — The Dcdara- 
lion of Independence was 
written by human hand on paper 
with u pen that had to be clipped 
repeatedly in ink. Considering the 
primitive technology, it was pretty 
good writing. "When in the course 
of human events." and so forth. 

Imagine, though, bow much bet- 
ter it could have been if Jefferson 
had had a machine like the one on 
which these words are being written 
at this very instant. .All he'd have to 
do is plug his Datacard Power Con- 
ditioner into the wall outlet, plug his 
VDT and computer power lines into 
his Datacard Power Conditioner, 
then turn on his Daugard Power 
Conditioner's power switch. 

Then he'd throw the power 
switch on his IBM Personal Sys- 
tem/! Model 70 386 computer and 
the power switch on his VDT. and 
presto! he'd be ready to wax elo- 
quent about human events. 

□ 

This assumes, of course, that he'd 
already plugged his At ex keyboard 
into the little round hole at the back 
of the computer. With Jefferson's 
instinct Tor technology, this would 
be a snap, and the VDT would burp 
and beep a little, then light up. 

This is the machine's way of say- 
ing, “Hi there. Tom. 1 am now 
ready to help you compose beauti- 
ful stuff about human events on 
your Zenith Data Systems \T)T." 

Of course he couldn't write a 
word unless he'd loaded some nice 
software into his computer. 

“You mean a word-processing 
program,” the salesman would say. 
Jefferson would buy some thin 
disks resembling miniature phono- 
graph records and on incompre- 
hensible manual instructing him 
how to get the wisdom of the disks 
into the machine. 

Being a genius. Jefferson 
wouldn't need more than two or 


Strike at Paris Opera 

The Associated Press 

PARIS — A strike by stage tech- 
nicians at the Opera Bastille has 
forced the postponement of the 
premiere of Puccini s “Marion Les- 
caut” Tuesday night. The strike 
was called to demand a sixth week 
of paid vacation for workers who 
had not been with the Opera for the 
required 12 consecutive months. 


three months to learn his writing 

program. But once Jefferson mas- 
tered his program he'd be able to 
write so fast he could knock out 
declarations faster than King 
George III could read them. 

□ 

Sure, it might take some time, too. 
to get used to his magnificent Alex 
keyboard, unless he'd had experi- 
ence playing one of those really big 
organs with lots of stops the kind 
you used to see looming behind E. 
Power Biggs on record jackets. 

Once Jefferson mastered the ba- 
sic typewriter keyboard, though, 
the rest of the magnificent Atex 
keyboard shouldn't give him much 
trouble. Those 45 or 50 weird keys 
way up on the nonhem border 
aren't essential for writing about 
the course of human events, and 
most of those 20 grim, gray keys 
over in the treble hand don't get 
much action either. 

Of course Jefferson couldn't get 
word one to show- up on his Zenith 
Data Systems VCR unless he'd had 
the foresight to connect it to the 
back of his computer using a rub- 
ber-coated cable bearing 'the fol- 
lowing alphabet and numbers: 
E413% Rl AWM VW-l Style 2990 
80 Degrees C 30 V Pacific. 

□ 

Now. assume Jefferson has 
plugged in his spike, connected his 
VDT and his computer to the spike, 
turned on the power to all three, 
bought and installed his writing pro- 
gram. mastered its incomprehensi- 
ble 'instructions, learned the basic 
typewriter keyboard well enough to 
fight the magnificent Atex keyboard 
to a draw, has successfully wedded 
computer and VDT with cable bear- 
ing the correct symbols — 

Having done all that and then 
written about the course of human 
events more magnificently than pen. 
ink and paper could ever do the job. 
he would still have to get his declara- 
tion distributed through the colo- 
nies. How? Before technology 
wrought its miracles, he would have 
had to rely on horseback riders. 
Thanks to modem technology, to- 
day's improved declarations can be 
sent Instantly by modem. 

Having used J rubber- wrapped 
cable to link his computer to his 
Hayes Smarunodem 2400. which he 
had previously remembered to plug 
into a wail outlet after connecting its 
phone wire to a modular jack. JeT- 
ferson could easily ..." 

Yen York Times Serene 


By Elizabeth Bumiller 

Washington Post Service 

T OKYO — The housewife 
from the suburbs of Tokyo 
was camped 22.000 feet up the 
slope of Mount Everest when the 
avalanche struck, burying her in 
her sleeping bag under a jagged 
block of ice. 

“I couldn't move at all in the 
snow." she remembers. “Sudden- 
ly. the image of my 3-year-old 
daughter appeared before my 
eyes. For a short Lime I thought. 
‘If I die. what will happen to her? 1 
But then I thought. ‘1 have to stay 
alive — Tor my daughter, for my- 
self. Tor everybody.’ ” 

She says she lost consciousness 
for six minutes, but was saved by 
the Sherpos who dug her oul 
Two months later, on May 16. 
1975. at 12:35 P.M.. Junko Tabei 
was the first woman to reach the 
top of Mount Everest. She was 35 
years old. 4 feet 11 inches tall, and 
had helped raise the S 300,000 her 
women's expedition needed by 
giving piano lessons in her home 
after schooL When she reached 
the summit, she remembers, 
“there was no enjoyment — just 
relief, I was very, very happy that 
I didn't have to climb any more.” 

Since her triumph. Junko Tabei 
has climbed Mount Blanc in Eu- 
rope. Mount Kilimanjaro in Afri- 
ca. Mount Aconcagua in Argenti- 
na and Mount McKinley in 
Alaska. She also briefly interrupt- 
ed her climbing schedule to have 
another child. This winter, after 
scaling the Vinson Massif in Ant- 
arctica. she set a record as the first 
woman to climb the highest 
mountains on six of the Earth's 
seven continents. 

To make it an even seven, a feat 
accomplished by perhaps a half- 
dozen men. she' will have to con- 
quer Australasia's Mount Jaya in 
Indonesia, a mountain surround- 
ed by jungle that is inhabited by 
what H. Adams Carter, the editor 
of the American Alpine Journal, 
calls “very primitive and some- 
times very hostile people. It's not 
something you'd do on the week- 
end.” 

But Junko Tabei would like to 
try. and is just waiting for Indone- 
sia to give her permission. Mean- 
while. her biggest conquest may 
not have been Everest as much as 
it was prevailing over one of the 
more sexist of the industrialized 
nations. 


Once; when Tabei went to a 
Japanese corporate executive to 
ask for funding, she was politely 
told it was impossible for a wom- 
an to climb Mount Everest. “He 
told me to slay home and take 
care of my baby.” she says. 

Some of the neighbors have 
clucked that she is neglecting her 
children: Tabei's husband, a su- 
pervisor at the Honda Motor Co. 
who fully supports bis wife's 
mountaineering, is at the end of 
the day still a Japanese man who 
leaves his dishes in the sink- 

Tabei's goal is to climb the 
highest mountain in each of the 
169 countries in the world. So far. 
heT score is 21. She estimates 
she'll be finis bed in 2020. when 
she's SO. 

“Life is not forever." she says. 
“I don't think people should leave 
behind a fortune, or things. When 
I die. I want to look back and 
know that my life was interesting. 

I want to leave behind a personal 
history.” 

Her house, a modest split-level, 
is filled with the booty of her 
adventures: Tibetan rugs, a Bhu- 
tanese wood carving on the front 
door, an Indian hanging from 
Kashmir, pictures of her atop An- 
napurna and Everest, big bou- 
quets or Flowers from friends con- 
gratulating her on her ascent of 
Vinson Massif. 

She grew up in rural Japan as 
the daughter of a primer, and was 
never interested in sports until she 
climbed a small mountain one 
day. She was 10 years old. on a 
school class trip, and it changed 
her life. 

“i began to understand there 
were so many places I knew noth- 
ing about,” she says. 

She went to college in Tokyo, 
worked as an editor for a medical 
journal, then married — all the 
while climbing Japanese moun- 
tains every time she got the 
chance. In' 1969 she organized a 
group of friends into the Ladies 
Climbing Club, and the next year 
climbed Annapurna in Nepal. 
Buoyed by the trip, Tabei set her 
sights on Everest. 

“She can be a very hesitant and 
cautious person.” says one of Ta- 
bei's longtime climbing friends, 
Setsuko Kitamura. “But she 
knows how to set her priorities. If 
she derides to do something, 
she'll do it." 

Among elite Himalayan ciimb- 



Jimko Tabei with Aug Tsering on Mount Everest in 1975. 


ers, Everest does not have the ca- 
chet of K2 in Patrician or of Ma- 
kaJu in Nepal, the second and 
fourth highest mountains in the 
world, both of them far more 
technically difficult. But Everest's 
altitude is unforgiving. 

“Above 26.000 feel, it's 90 per- 
cent mental and 10 percent physi- 
cal” says Bany Bishop, who was 
one of the first Americans to 
climb Everest, and whose 10 toes 
had to be amputated afterward 
because of rrostbiie. “Who gets to 
the summit and who doesn't is a 
question of whose mind-set is 
ready for it It’s .a never-never 
land up there. You're down to a 
third of the oxygen you receive at 
sea leveL The human body can’t 
stay alive up there indefinitely. 
Everything seems to be going in 
slow motion." 

“Tenacity is the most impor- 
tant skill” agrees Glenn Porzak, 
the president of the American Al- 
pine Club, who has also climbed 
Everest. “At 28,000 feel, you’re 


going on autopilot. Your senses 
are dulled, ana you're reeling like 
hell. You haven't eaten well and 
you haven’t slept well After a 
month, a lot of people can't stand 
iL“ 

Tabei left Tokyo for Katmandu 
in mid-December 1974, leaving 
her daughter and husband in the 
care of her sister. She spent the 
□ext two months overseeing the 
transport of 15 tons of food and 
equipment from Katmandu to the 
trekking center of Lukla. From 
there, she hired 600 porters to 
carry it through forests or blue 
pine and rhododendron to the Ev- 
erest Base Camp. 

By mid-March, all members of 
the expedition were in place. 
'' ready at die Base Camp at the 
foot of the Khumbu ice fall. For 
the next two months, the expedi- 
tion slowly' 'hade its way to the 
top. from Camp f.jo Camp VI; 
Tabei's group, like all Everest ex- 
peditions, cud not climb in a 
straight, steady line. Instead! -it 


was. a case of one. step forward 
and two steps back — dimbmg 
upi. to establish Camp. Ill ooedage,. 
for example, then descending to 
Camp H to spend the mght and 
the new day at nsL The gradual 
pace is Ms qniiai for acctunatiza- 
- lion at altitudes tiuu.provide the 
body with so little oxygen. 

Although Tabei’s expedition 
was made up of only women. Nip- 
pon TV ana ihe Ypnriuri fiad in- 
sisted . on . sending - eight . male 
climbers as phmographers and 
cameramen, giving them com- 
plete access to the story they, had 
bought- “It would have been 
' much easier without than.’* Tabei 
says. “If you climb-, with mea, 
there are so many troubles. The 
other women tended to listen to 
the men. even though I was flat 
expedition leader. After the ava- 
lanche.1 thca^twccOTildcontin- • 
ue to climb. But one of (be jour- 
nalists said we shouldn't go oil 1 
had to say, T am the leader, and I 
determine that — even if you are . 
the sponsor' I wanted to concen- 
trate on climbing, and berel had 
to worry about these other issues. 
Since then, I haven't had spon- 
sors. I'm orach happier.” 

Tabei’s final ascent of the sum- - 
nth took six hours; she was ding- 
ing with Ang Tsering, a Sberpa. 
“It was very steep and very 
sharp.” she says." “Toe snow was 
very deep. I was-canying20 tSos 
on my back — oxygen, camera.;' 
water, food." 

Climbers Qke to say that Ever- 
est saves the best for hist when 
they come face to face with the - 
last “knife’s edge” ridge; with a' : 
vertical drop of 10,000 feet to the -- 
right, 8,000 to the left “It was 
very difficult for me,” Tabei says. 
“Each step required such a diffi- 
cult technique.” Ang Tsering 
reached the summit just "three 
steps ahead of her. The two spent 
50 minutes on top, took pictures, 
then descended. 

Today, Tabei is convinced she 
never could have climbed Everest 
if a man had been leading the ' 
group. “If you go with only worn- , 
en. the physical conditions are. the' ! 
same — it's much more equal ” ' 
she says. Or. as she tofel a reporter 
in 1984: “A woman is unsenti- 
mental about another woman's 
endurance; A man could never 
drive a woman to her limits. It. 
was the other women members of 
the team who drove me on.” ' 


. NSdaril Laodoava star oa “Bo* 
nanza" and other hit television 
draws, has learned he has inopera* 

: ble cancer of the liver and pancre-. 

. as.' London. 54, whose other long 
playing roles were in “Little House 
, do the. Prairie” and “Highway u> 
Heaven,” ® meeting with, his doc- 
tors to 'discuss the best way to at-' 
tack rheiilaesL He tatmed-of the 
.diagnosis last week after reaming 
to Los Aiijgeles from a sfcringouting 
| ia Utah with Ids family. Landon’i 
| fourth td evoon. series,-. “US," 
i which be plays a traveling colum. 

niSL hasbeen accepted by CBS for * 
. its till Uncap. London and hit 
tfrird wife- Gody. 34. foe on a; 10* 
acre Malibu ranch. 


In PferivGop wop the 
■ Rend) MoGfire stage award for; 
bed actor for his rede in TVxnas 
Bernhard's “Hekfcaphitt-’* Hie, 
best actress award went to. Dona-, 
aqbe Vatafie in Feyde*n’s “La 
rfrinr de efrez Maxim’s" .(The Lady, 
from Maxim’s). Sopffe.Marcou 

' wasnraned the most pwanisiigrev-' 
elation of the theater seaon fache^ 

. performance in Jean AnumHTs 
“Bury dice.” Peter Brook wax’, 
picked as the best director fc£ iris 
ga g in g of The Tempest” -and 
Jewi (’TrnfeGnuirfirrt,' was chosen 
• best author of a new Frew* play 
for “Zone libre** (Free Zone). 
There wasastamfiag ovation a|*4 
ceremony at the Theatre :des 
Champs-Eiystes for Madefetne 
\Reraud L 90. and Jen-Louta Bar- 
tnft, 80, when they appeared tba- 
recesye Mofitees for rtwr long ser- 
vicetoFreneb theater. - 

.... >3- 

Jeffrey fife. 47, is resigning as 
pripdpa! conductor of the Royal 

toi^ttre RmtaJSs pfiarmonic 
Orchestra. The Royal Opera said 
Tate would continue as prindpal 
guest conductor after he Jeaves^fb 
comp an y a July. *>-•* 


Waiter Owrfote, 74, who , has 
1 been a CBS directed since 1981, is 
Leaving the board of directors. 1 
Cronkrte, who anchored the “CBS 
Evening -News” for 17 years, -will 
ooatinue as a special consultant to 
the company and as a special corre- 
spondent to CBS News. He report- 
edly will continue to receive a sala- 
ry of $1 million annually, from the 
network. 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


’A-IMWiUMIMlgl 


OF PARIS 


Ten nmira ORIGINAL RKBPT 
REFUGE ORPHANS" VILLAGES 

or equrtfr valid document proving 
*hoe vow doflafaon gset Fa men- 
motion or donation*. SHOTTING 
REFUGEE ORPHANS' VILLAGE 
Wet L bcapada, EGAS ANDORRA 
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BECOME A LEGAL 
ASSISTANT SPECIALIZING 
IN INTL TRADE ft EC LAW 

FREE INFORMATION SESSIONS 

The Institute lor Ponoleoal Snxies offer* 
a 4*nonlh day Or /-month evening 
rorpsnjte paralegal hating oourse 
locusing on Inter naTwod Trade Low. 
i sight m Engfah Gfoduarei reeene o 
Paralegal Certificate and empk'vmerl 
placemeni auswnce. Coll 145 51 6* 50 
to reserve a plow cS a free Information 
Session or Apr) It at I3W0 Aprt 18 
ot IBh30. 


TO OL# HEADERS 
VOTING FROM 
THE USA 

THE IHT IS NOW 
AVAllABlf IN MANY 
U.S. CITIES ON DATE 
OF ISSUE 


Nciv pnmed by srteUbe fojnsraason m 
Ne* Vor« the InierRotrand Herald Tri- 
bune otters someday home or office 
delivery m Mamanun. most oriels of 
Eouo i las Angeles, Manx. Pt»L> 
dr^rtea. Sir Francisco and Washington 

Subscription cop*es ore new floor 
rectfy to Altorta Oicoco. Denver and 
Seattle for speedy mnf detvery. 


In the UJS A, caU 
TOLL FREE 
1-800-882-2884 

In New York , ad 

(212) 752-3890 

Or write 

Intemanond Herald Tnbune 
M0 Thad Avenge 
New Yori. N Y 10022 
Tefeu 175 
Fdi. 012} 755*785 


LE CORDON Bt flJ ■ Wednesday 
eveong cooEmg dernorstrations *s 
EngLstk April 10. 17 24 May 15. 22. 

Pi ogretm ovaiiable Tel. {1} 
485o^6 06 8 rue Lean Ddhomme, 
75015 Pons ■ Metre- Vjujirord 
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LONDON 

ABERDffN 

PAHS 


TeF 081 784 0100 
Tef 0224 821050 
TeL- 1 34 48 07 W 


A garth far United Von Linas, Moran 
Ind. Gmebal, and Anwiam Inf 


0 1992 -NOW! 

interdean 

rnmNATIONAL MOVBS 
FOR A RB ESTIMATE CAU 

PARIS (1) 39569000 

MCE COPE D'AZUR 93741111 
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FOR SALE 
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AUTOMOBILES 


BRAND NEW PORSOC 959 

comforf. versos, never ntted. for vih 
by owner DM 1 JM. On hut off-, 
FOB Demrartc. Tel +4545834258 
Fa. 4545834658. 

MBKHIES 600 5EL btodi grey nd 
May deftvery Mol- offer. Br3U5 
CORT4ICHE. 1083, blue giver, bk* «. 


’for F0JFAH 328 GT3 1987. n». 
AJsc regwre FSfPAiD r40. Private 
Reasonable pnee*. Senovs enqumes 
Tel- Fat France +V130J1 lO 
1989 9LVES BMW 7301 For Side. 
24j000tm. Tourist tog. Ctt ■> Span. 
CJ USA 5I3-381-8I01. 







fcttorrts rl~ , r t. 

tax /tee cars fif nF-fj 

OvidMtaM 36, CH4XB7 Zirtdi 
TU: B15VIA tau 01 / 202 76 » 
TcG 01/202 76 10 
new TAX-F8S und 
Bonge Raw + Chevraiet + etc 
M er ce d e s + BMW + Audi + etc. 




ST. TROPEZ 


APARTMOJT 85 SOJA. 




AUTOMOBILES 


ROLLS-ROYCE SILVER SPUR 
Bo6 rrth parrhmeni. 

13,000 Ians IW s««af>car>anr. 

We also hnve a «ery fine leJecnon 
of new EoTlsJfayce and Berate /i 
AatarSfanlan 5A, Geneva. SwitTedand 
Tel 41.22/782 7100 Fai 41-21782 7612 


PARIS & SUBURBS 


LE MARAIS 

Uuunous flat, smely rodone. tmo 
r yjm 3] sqjn. 3 bedrooms, 2 bartrooms 
f-Jly epuwped krtdien. oassHe to rent 
pattanB- R7WJ100 let M5J54.W.10. 


HEART OF PARIS: HA11E5 

1984 budding ■ ffGH CUSS. [6* Hoar 


JAPANBE AUTO EXPORT®/ enporter 
can supply eery moLe/modet new/ used 
oars, buses, nircta. 4WCt vehdes. e^ 
Taxota Corcflc. Corona. Gama, MML 
Galam. Lancer Wno. Tfasan Sunny. 
Mazda 223. 1.00KC to 1A0KC, 1982 
to 15®5. sedans, etc FOB p*<* horn 
USS I JOO to $3,500 per mt Hee* 
sales for senous buyers with cash Fay 
needs to Ndramato Autos lr*err»> 
hand for — 81-55049 93/1 Also 
buymg. seGnq m Japans' We can od- 
vise an etw lroffrc-rf eancrt ptwfuOS 
and general trading We also mrpori 
Amerms ond European cars. ! 

USED JAPANESE CARS Have doc* 
Toyota Cordis Canna 1984 - 1986 
model for export. Abo Patens 1991 
new model RUD 2 wits. Rease contact 
Japan Mmmam Co, Japan OitJ.y. 
4153 Fa» 0462 37-* 1 58. 


AUTO RENTALS 


CENTURY SEIF DRIVE 
New cor. ■ iWbmted mdeoce 
WAT 5 F 963.80/1 


RENAULT 5 
RB4AULTCUO 
PABs.-cpetA 
■5RLY AIRPORT 
CO G AIRPORT 
NICE 
LYON 
MAR5EB1E 


F 963.80/ weak 
F T .085,80/ vnek 
111 42 61 68 68 
(1 46 8? 18 68 

fij 34 298008 
93 21 11 18 
?S 95 44 88 

42 79 28 28 


AUTO SHIPPING 

BRITISH EXPORTS OF UtXlBTT IAJT3 
wi4 -sfaian fev fan the Roll feyar. 

Ferrari, Aston Morwi etc rtm yx 

want AB other exporrs ofco ctxrvd- 
eted. Td UK ftH2W 40I77J « Pedy 
to Box 3298. IHT. 63 Long Acie. 

London, WCT «JH 

I SAVE ON CAR SUPPING. AMESCO. 

Knbbestr J Antwerp Belgium, to/from 
1 US. aFteo. RegrJar Ra-Ro saEnq Free 
hotel II r 3 23M2J* F. 272^153 
TRANSCAR 17 ou de Fr**^ 75006 
Pam fl) <225 6444 N>ce 9121 3550 
Adwp 23399B5 Cotwei 93J9 tQts 


pxed. We provide; sales ■ insurances 

■ remsiratun . shppng. Ask far a«r 
free colour ccMLogue TRA N SCO SA 

■ 95. Noordw ta m ■ 2CJ0 Antwerp • 
Betoum Tefc 03- 542. 62«. 1b- 35377 
iwga . Fax, 03t 542 56.97. 

ATK WOHDWtK TAX FRB CARS. 
Export 6 - shppng + regetrafaon. All 
new & used tort. Tree taaa. ATX NV. 
Artreni 27 . 2000 Antwerp. BeJaum 
TeL 323 .- 231 1653 . Tefek 3 T« 5 . 
ha. 323 2316416 ATP, to 1959 . 
TRASCO BROUN To. flee new 
u*d Aud, BMW. Wn cedes. Pcndie. 
VoBn wagen. Volvo Stemdamtn 33 . 
2870 Bremen 77 . Germany. 11 » 
346674 . Fa, ( 0)421 -i» 305 . TeF 

( 0 ) 421,633044 

MUU 1 NATK 3 NAL CAR. A chon of 
1500 modeh at Ku free mi at the 
best prices qunffy defr/ered through- 
out toe worta 3 r Route. 7 J 0 I I Fwis. 
Tel 1 H 4356 . 0035 . fra |l) 43 5663 J 7 
TRASCO BRE M E N Mercedes + An* 
Armored cars & Stretched hmausarws 
fraii stock Siemdamm 38 U -2830 
Bremen 7! Gemtany T 7 t Via*, hn. 
( 0)421 630705 . TA CT 42 I /633044 
ROUS ROYCE, SttVBt SRJR II, 1991 
model, never regste red. left bend 
drive. TV 5 video reayrder, mdMit 
tor Antweip fo, * 32 . 3 - 718 . 55 . 34 . 

AUTO SERVICES 

UCENCG PLATES EXPIRE? F«i 

vHgtwn. G«c 26 Kleanenou. 10475 
Athetc. &«ce. Fan 7219080 


unity 56 sq.m, terrace. Possible 
■eranda. Tel 1-4508^3^4 (afternoons) 


94, SA1NT-MANW 

Near tors, tn modem bmkkn free- 
stone. 3 room htdien. all eam fei rts. 
Garage. F1300.000 Tel. (1) 43 57 62 04 

61ft Owner sets dose Lumnbourq, 2 
bedroom aperfment + double Trying. 
87 sq.m.. to Baa, pmare courtyard 
F4.000«0 ToL I. 


& garden. I ceUm. - . - 

4232713)1. Far 3393.9go4 56 
RE SAINT UXK, m beautrful 17th 
century bmhfinp. very beautiful durte>. 
83 sqm.. Iinunous. character, dharm. 
A.5M. Tel (1) 46L24 tait . 

SWITZERLAND 



REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


MILANO/MERA. Modern fully 
egwpped and or conflhaned 65 sgnt 
mancJccale based n the heart at 
Brera AvoiaUe monthly through 
October WT. Cdf Mbn 873^. 
87&j67i 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


FLATOTH 

BTOTOWHOR 
EXPO POCTE DE raSAHlES 

ham studo la hue room dehne apan- 
menu Uhr equipped ond serviced, 
daly, vwelay or monthly 
Any further information: 

Caft 05345345 Tad Free 
or (1145 75 62 2D 


74 CHAMPS ETfSEES 

LECUUUDGE 

FOR I WffitORMORE 
hgh cfa» Itlicfe. 2 or Jroom 
monmenty RR1T E QUIPFEP 
IMMHXATE RESBtVAnotC 
Tefc (1 1 43 59 67 97 


AGBKE CHAMPS ELYSES 

Offers op m mewi m resdennol aeca 
flam 3 rnontn or mare. 

Tefc (lj 42 25 32 25 
Fan |*1 45.6337.09 


Facing Hotel CONCORK lAfiAYEUE 
Linunaus 2 rooms, TV, phone, 
no agency fee. F6500 net momhly. 

Lease I month or more. Visit; 

95 Bid Gouwon St. Cyr. Pirns 17th. 

Tefc (If 43J9A531 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


BETTER THAN A HOTH. 

BRISTOL 

PLAZA 

NEW LUXURY SUITES, 
ELEGANTLY FURNISHED 
WITH DAILY MAID & 
LINEN SERVICE. 

COMPLIMENTARY 
MEMBERSHIP FOR POOL & 
HEALTH aUB 

AVAILABLE ON LONG OR 
SHORT TERM LEASES. 

C*€ MONTH MNM1M. 

RENTS FROM $3900 

210 E. 65th St 

TEL- (212) 826-9000 
FAX; (212) 753-7905 
DOUGLAS aUMAN 


BOATS/YACHTS 


EDUCATIONAL POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE BOAT SAIE5 

'Serl^oJr 

TefcHondtoo.Pr^nP'ffliair- ^ 

purdxnes. Contocb Export Dnrnmt at 
6074534440 or Ids 609693-2365. 


GENERAL POSTTIONS 
AVAILABLE 


POSITK3NS AVMUUK M HIROHE. 
Mdde Cad and U-S- Hundreds of 
qutfed and wquatfied tab oppor- 
tunhes For men and women. Ad- 
draws of acted empowers supefad. 
Petals flam Kershaw Europe, t La- 
ngHy Part Sfafcte. Sutton Road 
Ataasnm Kent, England MD7 3NQ 


LOW COST FUGHTS 


ACCESS VOYAGES 


Wn.UEMUB 554554)71 NEOC 

Owat Wflde with diver ond bbt 
stipes. Wendr-. Groy lerthcr amt doth 
teats. Sght gray ana aeon sdewafa, 
gray corpa and ntopte irOQdwarV. 
FCH Ac, On MSP. frtodi much more 


Contact-. Terry 
CatpaUm. Tel 
at fisc pl«46t 




AU 7KKH5 JOB LOMXJH SHOWS, 
RtotBom, Sopor. Les Mto FA Gip 
fad, fad Ascot, fararaffi, afl mnor 
pap ana- vafag evens ( w cridvwart. 


v'CoIrr fl faignel 1 
289-1378 USA. 
USA 


LEGAL SERVICES 


On Way RoandTifa 

NewYotk mOO F2200 

Uh Angela F1970 f393S 

Mali F1695 F3300 

Wrrtmgton 1200 F24Q0 

Mortred Fl 140 FI 980 

RtodeJonero F31 ID FS775 

AusbxAa B0P5 (TOO 

kgm F4240 F7590 

London F495 F610 

end morn detonations _ 

Docouitl on 1st & business das 
ftite sutyeef to 

tetodmni may OBffy 
Tefc (1) 40J 34)2.02 * 4t2l.46.94 
Fax 4S 08 83 35 
6 roe PSem UmI, 75001 Fafa 
Metro - RBt Cbaisfal Lei HcAm 
(L cl75.mu™drfar> 

, ACCBSM LYONS 
Tew Credt Lyomaa, 129 nie Serwert 
69003 Lyons. Tefc (16) 78 63 67 77 

Book nawr by |dtem eridi crerfilcard 




REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 

GREAT BRITAIN 

eatTALS. LONG/ SHORT TBU*. 
QuoSty Wished flats cetind London 
Prabyn Management Unwed. 071 409 
7822. ?4hts 

KNH3HT5BRIOGE t49.' right wvwd 
luiury flats besefce Harroi. From £28 
m Kensmgton. Odtodae Apartments 
Td- (71) 835-161) Fax pi| VyjOU 


EDUCATIONAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


LANGUAGE SCHOOL seeks U twe 
cr pat time nonce Engfcsh leaden. 
Must have EEC Passport or »o6d 
'•Or bug papers. Cdt (1) 42 56 44 25 


THE MAN WHO lOOID 
T» ART WORLD 
RMMRLKMS 
OFDOUMS 

^ HMYRDEHORY 

the master forger of the 20lh Century 
Own a mnvteent Monet. Rerxir. Van 
Gogh. Morfcghars. English cefaclor has 
™' j* l *»e umoue sgned od 
by the late Btwr De Hory. PO Bw 6^, 
LtwJon. NWl 7EO Catalogue avaMde. 



TWO (2) ROONG 707-32® 
far sdn/teast ffafad 186 YC seals, 
171 ceiiBfcart. Gal Whtey Vcsney 
JWm-WB FAX: 713/8777340 USA. 


pap ari 1 iparfag events (•aHdvndri. 
aTc/cs armpied Tel CBT 929 S 62 J 
Hn 071 929 3483 face caaner service 


Page 6 . 
FOR MORE 
CLASSIFIEDS 


Place Your Classified Ad Quickly, and EasHy Hi the 
INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE 

There are 25 letters, signs and spaas in the fieri Kne and 36' m the foSowing hrws. 
Minimum space is 3Jines. No ofabreviatkxis ac c epted. 

Credit Cards: American Express, Diner's Qufa, Eurocard, Master Card, Access and 
Visa 

MAD OFFICE Umamaz TeL- (21) 2840-71. BmgfaA: Tel: 2583244. 

Fcbc (21) 283091 . Tx.-. 20666 RAJAPAK IK ' 

Puic (For classified erfyj: LMwb: Tel^ QST -T 1 247 72 SO. ' fci2aB0,a 

Telu [1] 46 37 93 85. T*= 66885 BUTKO P ' Bombay: Tet ; *39 5488: 

TtordiaSW.Ftoi 46379370. fa. 2477352. TwlMITl. ... 


Andorra; TeL 28264. 

Fan 28264. 

Awit iidnf 

TeL: 31.2a 6730 757. 

Fax.- 31.206737 627. 
Atbemc TeL 653 52 46- 
Tjl. 218344 IBS GH 
Fau 653 5246. 

Bergen {Norway); 

Te(j [ 05 ) 913070 . 

Fax: 913Q72. 

Braude 

Tef.; 343-T899, 343-1914. , 
Fax: 3464J3S3. 

CeponJwgorc TeU 31439325. 

r i wbfan TeL 1069) 72^57-55. 
Tx^ 416721 IHTD. 

Fox: 727310. 

Hrinnfci: TeL4474TZ 
Tju 12-2814 SGCOF. 
fax: 647948. 

Uranfanfc T*L 1320300 .' 

Fx.r 146 0666 . 

Tx-- 26388 CXJV1 TR. 


Lomanae: TeL- [21) 28^71. 
Fax (21) 283091 . 

Lisbon: Telu (251-1) 247 72 93. 
Tto; 66885 BUTKO P. 
faj 24773S2. 

London: TeL- (071] 8364802. 
Tx^ 262009. 

Fxj 2402254 ,. 

MarUrfc • 

Tel-- 56*51 TZ 
Txj 47747 SUYAt 
fata 5645289 
MRawTeL 5462573. 

Txj (4^| 334494 IMA0WJ. 
StoddwfcmTeL|38) 7T7220& 
fiaxi: (08} 7174611. - 
Tel Aw: TeL 03-455 559. * . 
Tx_- 051 000/ 265871 
MOP*B=G,a«n.AlJR365. 

. fax 9723-5468168. 

VfarwKE Cortfoa FmfcfurT. 
NORTH AMBUCA 

New York: 

-TeLpfc2J75238SG. 

Toll W (80(^5727711 
Tx_- 427 175. 

' Foju (712)755 8785. 
Chkaao: TeL 013) 201-9393. 
hx 0125 201-9398 
Tcfl flee: (800) 535-6206. - . 
FAR EAST 

Hang Kong: TeL 861 0616- 
Txj 61170 (IHT HX). ' 

Fx_- (852)861. 3073. 


Bangfa*: TeL 25842 44. 

Tx.-. 20666 RAJAPAK TH 
. Fxi 2588010 
Bombay^ TeL; 439 5488 
Tx-1 15171. . . . 

Fox 2D4 49 73. - 

; Jcfeeli TeL 586077,- .. 
fa: 770 2609. T«; 62944. 
Karadse TeL. 526981. : 

Fx. 526 207. Tx: 24801 
. Kadnmmfa: TeL 22)576. . 
Tx-. 2606- Fxi.227 336. 
Mrdaytte Tef„- 71745724^ . 

. 7WS3T0. - . . 

Mania: TeL- 817 07 49. 

Tx: 66II2. Fit 816 2305. 
5ee«il: TeL- 73412 87. 

Tx- 2850* UNffUB. - , 

Fx. . 7390054 - 

- 22364-78>9. 

Tx: 78749. Fx.: 2241566. 
Tibwor: TeL- 752 44 2579. 
TxrJ1887. fa. ; 7814308 
, Tofcjw Wj 3504-1925. . 

Tx. ; 25666 Fax- 3975T709. 

AOSTRAliA 

Middie Fork: : 

. TeL: |03).6?6O288L' 
fa- p? 696 69 51. 

NEW ZEALAND 

Auddand: TdL 775 120. 

. Tx; 2553 CPO A* NZ ' - . 
Fx: 303474a 


ACROSS 

i Mehta's wand 

6 "Volsunga " 

to Sea dog 
i* Gothic arch 
15 Controversial 
orchard 
substance 
is Pretext 
17 Dogma 
laBnslle 

ib Jay Lerner 

20 Sweetie 
22 Secretary 


23 Earl Grey, e.g. 

24 Three-pronged 
spears 

28 Stags 
28 Dandy 

31 Rook s call 

32 Templeton 

34 Renoir subject 
as Theme 
40 Quarantine 
42 Travesty 

44 Lists of 
selections 

45 Spike 


Solution to Previous Puzzle 


QC3DQ1 QliKlS 0C1C1H0 
HHEiQ cm an tnanaa 
HHOSHHEIEni DSBSE1 
□qQBaatD aaaaaaa 
QKQQ SEia □□□□ 

□Hass aaaaaaa 

□HSQ 03SS 

□□a □QoaaQa aaa 

Q0G3QBEI B00 0003 

bqqqqqq aaaaa 
□qhq ana aaa 
QaaaaaQ saacnuBa 
□HHoa ms HQ an aiia 
□□□□u □uql 9 aonu 
bbhhb qaata aaaa 


Impnmepar Offpnni 7J me de TEvongik. ?50JS Paris. 


47 Tartan 
wraparound 
4a An action at 
Belmont 
SO Personality 

52 Horsley of 
"Guns of . 
Paradise" 

53 Toasts 
57 Fairway 

position 

SB Connive with 
60 Financier Brady 
65 Drummer Krupa 
es In the dumps 

67 Maguey, for one 

68 Joy Adamson's 
pet 

es Calamities 
ro Rod of tennis 

71 Hunt 

72 Hebrew letter 

73 Efface 


1 Equally 

2 Pulitzer Prize 
novelist: 1958 

3 One oi the 
Sinatras 

4 Public 

5 Snared 


6 Casement 

7 On guard 
o Fla. bowl 

9 Egyptian 
language 

10 Preliminary 
preparation 

11 “Crimes end 
Misdemeanors” 
director 

12 squares (a 

statistical 

method) 

13 Patton's 
vehicles 

21 Twit 

2 s Lady of Spain 

26 Impair 

27 If not 

28 Inert gas 

30 Affaire 

d'honneur 

33 Beef cut 

35 homo 

37 Shadow 

38 Frivolous 

39 Gala 
entertainment 

41 Cruising 

40 ■ , Young . 



® New York Timms, at Btad by Eugme Maleska. 


Lovers" 


48 Delicacy 
. si Epilogue 
53 Carries on 
54Apoplar.. 


46 Head-on charge ss Judgment 


se French 

: -university etty 

« Impressionist - 

Degas- 

mCsniee-': 


62 Jakarta^ 

- cotinfry ’ 

«3 FOtksihger I 

- W- ‘ * 

*4 Plain ' - ‘ , 

























































